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greater amount of leisure on the prosecution of 
Sanskrit studies, I felt that I should better serve th.e 
interests of Sanskrit Philology by dcYOting all my 
spare time to editing the text and commentary of the 
Veda, than by publishing the results, more or less 
fragmentary, of my own researches into the language, 
literature, and r eligion of the ancient Brahmans, 

In resuming now, after the lapse of nearly ten 
years, the publication of these Essays, I may regret 
that on many points I have been anticipated by others, 
Avlio during the interval have made the Veda the 
special subjeot of their studies. But this regret Is 
fully balanced by the satisfaction I feel in finding 
tiuit,’ in the main, my original views on the literature 
and religion of the Veclic age have not been shaken, 
either by my own continued researches or by the re¬ 
searches of others; and that the greater part of this 
work could be printed, as it now stands, from the 
original raatiuscript. It will be seen, however, that 
in the notes, as well as in the body of the work, I have 
availed myself, to the best of my ability, of all the 
really important and solid information that could be 
gathered from the latest works of Sanskrit philologists. 
Xhe frequent references to the works of Wilson, 
Burnonf, Lassen, Benfey, Both, Boehtlingk, Kuhn, 
liegiiier, Weber, Aufreoht, Whitney, and others, will 
show where I have either derived new light from the 
labours of these eminent scholars, or found my own 
conclusions confirmed by their independent testimony. 
Believing, as 1 do, that literary controversy is more 
apt to inijiede than to advance the cause of truth, 1 
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Mve throughout carefully abstained from it. Where it 
seemed necessary to controvert unfounded statements 
or hasty conclusions, I have endeavoured to do so by 
stating the true facts of the case, and the legitimate 
conclusions that may be drawn from these facts. 

My readers have to thank Dr. Biihler, a pupil of 
Professor Benfey of Gottingen, for the alphabetical 
index at the end of this volume. The same industri¬ 
ous scholar has supplied me with a list of errata, 
to which some remarks of his own are appended. 


MAX MlFLLEii. 


Kay Lodge, Maidenhead, 
3 , 1859 , 





ERRATA. 
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Pttgo 3^, line 26. 
,, 45, 3me 37- 

no. H?La 21, 
„ 160. Ihn 2H. 
„ 181, Hne 24 
„ 200^ line 30, 

„ 227* line 26* 

„ 247, line 27, 
„ 284, line 2. 

364 line 27* 
„ 382. line 14* 
„ 4P9, line 4. 

,, 673. line 9. 
„ 670* line 10, 


read Sskunlatil. 

„ Dv^mka. 

„ Purana. 

,, Oshnian. 

DhUnanjayya, 

line 30, Ibid. 

^ Ivi-ipitam, kirttanL 

„ Sauna kins* 

u K^ikshivateti; line 16*, Divglia* 

n £r^/jcrr«. 

»T »rncT, 

.1 


683* line 6. 



Page 232* line 2 t>* The Krafusungraha la trequentlj quoted by SSyatia,, 
in hi 3 Commentary on the Tarujya-briihmima in elucidation of obscure 
passages* F, 262*1, 27. The Vlniyoga-gangi'aba lb likewise quoted by 
Sfiyann as containing e?:planation3 of the Miintras employed in the 
Tfinrjy a- briihm ana. 


Page 325, line 22 , There wn.H no space left for printing tbe list of the 
Upiinishads; it will be published in one of the Oriental Journalg, 

Page 680p line 3* The statement of Ajigaria intending to devour bis 
own 000 is clearly a modern addition of the ^sinkliAyanae* 
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INTRODUCTION. 




FuUj seventy years liave passed since Sir William 
Jones published his translation of Sakuiitala^, a work 
which may fairly be considered as the starting point 
of Sanskrit philology. The nrst appearance of this 
beautiful specimen of dramatic art created at the 
time a sensation throughout Europe, and the most 
rapturous praise was bestowed upon it by men of 
high authority in matters of taste.® At the same 
time the attention of the historian, the philologist, 
and the philosopher was roused to the fact that 

^ “ Saoontala or the Fatal Hingj an In<3iaii drama^ transkted 
from the original Sanskrit and Prakrit, Calcatta, 1789.” There 
have since appeared three editions of the Sanskrit text, and trans¬ 
lations io French, German, Italian, Danish, and Swedish- 
A new and very elegant English version has lately been pabiished 
by Professor Williams, Hertford, 1856. 

^ Gri^tbe was one of the greatest admirers of Sakuntala, as may 
be seen from the Imea ivritten in his Italian Travels at ^Naples, 
and from his well-known Epigram ; 

Willt Du die Eliithe des frubeu, die Fruehte des spateren Jalire.^, 

Wilit Da, WHS rei/t und entKiit’kt, wilU Du was siiLligt uad Dahrt, 

Willt Da den Hanmeh die Erde mit einem Naoien begreifen, 

Neau ich, Sacoiitala, Dicb, uud su i«t AUes gcaagt'’ 

Wilt tbou the blossems of spring and the fruits that are later in season. 

Wilt thou have charms and delightsi, wilt thou have strength and sttpport, 
Wilt thou with one short word encon^pasF the earth aud the heaven. 

All b said if I aainc only, Sficoiitala, thee.'' 

li 
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a complete literature had been preserved in India, 
•which promised to open a new loaf in the,ancient 
history of mankind, and deserved to become the 
object of serious study. And altlipugli the en¬ 
thusiasm ■with ■which works like Sakuutala were at 
first received by all who took an interest in literary 
curiosities could scarcely be expected to last, the real 
and scientific interest excited by the language, the 
literature, the philosophy, and antiquities of India has 


lasted, and has been increasing ever since. England, 


--- -j - 

France, Germany, Italy, Denmark, Sweden, Uussiu, 
and Greece have each contributed their share towards 
the advancement of Sanskrit philology, and names like 
those of Sir W. Jones, Colehrooke, ^Y^lso^, in England, 
Burnouf in France, the two Schlegels, VV. von Hum¬ 
boldt, Bopp, and Lassen, in Germany, have secured 
to this branch of modern scholarship a firm standing 
and a universal reputation. The number of books 
that have been published by Sanskrit scholars in the 
course of the last seventy years is but snmll,’^ Those 
works, however, represent large and definite results, 
imi)ortpnt not only in their bearing on Indian anti¬ 
quities, but, as giving birth to a new system of Com¬ 
parative r*hilology, of the highest possible importance 
to philology in general.'^ In little more than hall a 


' Profes.-ior Gildemcistcr in iiis most laborious and accurate 
worlv, “ Eibliutbeem Sanscritre Speciitien, Bonnse, 1847,” brings 
the number' of books that have been piiWiBhed up to that time in 
Sanskrit philology to 603, exclusive of ail works on Indian anti- 
quities and Comparative Piiilology. During the last twelve years 
that number has been considerably raised. 

® Professor Lassen, in his work ou Indian Antiquities, now in 
course of publication, is giving a resume of the combinefl labours 
of Indian philologists during the last seventy years, sifted critically 
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Sanskrit has gained its proper place in the 
.■i®^blic of learning, aide by side with Greek and 
Latin. The privileges which these two languages 
enjoy in the educational system of modern Europe 
will scarcely ever be shared by Sanskrit. But no one 
who wishes to acquire a thorough knowledge of these 
or any other of the Indo-European languages, — no 
one who takes an interest in the philosophy and the 
historical growth of human speech, — no one who 
desires to study the history of that branch of man¬ 
kind to which we ourselves belong, and to discover in 
the first germs of the language, religion, and my¬ 
thology of our forefathers, the wisdom of Him who is 
not the God of the Jews only, — can, for the future, 
dispense with some knowledge of the language and 
ancient literature of India. 

And yet Indian philology is still in its infancy, and 
the difficulties with which it has had to contend have 
been great, much greater, indeed, than those which 
lay in the way of Greek philology after its revival in 
the fifteenth century. Seventy years after the fall of 
Constantinople, the classical works of Greek literature 
were not only studied from manuscripts: they had 
been edited and printed. There were men like 
Keuchlin, Erasmus, and Melanchtbon, who had inves¬ 
tigated the most important documents in the different 
periods of Greek literature, and possessed a general 
knowledge of the historical growth of the Greek 

and arranged sckntifieally by a nuan of tlie most extensive learning, 
and of the sotindest principles of criucism. His work may indeed 
be considered ns bringing to its conclusion ah important period of 
Sanskrit philology, whicli Imd taken its beginning with Sir W. 
Jones's translation of fjakuntala. Itidiache Altcrthums-Kunde, 
von Cbristian Lits.scn. Bonn, 184-7—1858. 
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mind. Learned Greeks who were taking refuge in 
the west of Europe, particularly in Italy, had brouglit 
witli them a sutpeient knowledge to teach their lan¬ 
guage and literature ; and they were able and ready 
to guide the studies of those who were afterwards to 
contribute to the revival of classical learning in 
Europe. Men began where they ought to begin, 
namely, with Iloaier, Herodotus, and Thucydides, and 
not witli Anacreontic poetry or Neo-Platoiiist philo¬ 
sophy. But when our earliest Sanskrit scholars 
directed their attention to Indian literature, the dif¬ 
ficulties they had to struggle with were far greater. 
Not to mention the burning and eneiwating sky of 
India, and the burden of their official occupations, 
men like Hal bed, Wilkins, and Sir W, Jones could 
hardly find a single Brahman who would undertake 
to teach them his sacred idiom. When, after some 
time, learned Pandits became more willing to impart 
their knowledge to Europeans, their own views of 
Indian iiistory and literature were more apt to mislead 
their pupils than to guide them, in a truly historical 
direction. Thus it happened that, at the beginning 
of Sanskrit philology, preference was given either to 
works which still enjoyed amongst the Hindus them¬ 
selves a great, but frequently undeserved, popularity, 
or to those which by their poetical beauty attracted 
the attention of men of taste. Everything Indian, 
whether Manu’s Code of Laws, the Bliagavadgitd, 
^iakuntala, or tl\e Hitopade^ia, was at that time con¬ 
sidered to be of great and extravagant antiquity, and 
it was extremely difficult for European scholars to 
ibrrn a right opinion on the real merits of iTidian 
literature. The literary specimens received from 
India were generally fragments only of larger works: 
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not, they had been chosen so indiscriminately 
different and widely distant periods, that it was 
impossible to derive from them an adequate know¬ 
ledge of the rise and fall of the national literature of 
India. 

Herder, in other respects an excellent judge of 
ancient national poetry, committed Iiimself to some 
extraordinary remarks on Indian literature. In his 
criticism on Sakuntala, written in the form of letters 
to a friend, he says: “Do you not wish with me, 
that instead of these endless religious books of the 
Vedas, Upavedas, and Upangas, they would give us 
the more useful and more agreeable works of the 
Indians, and especially their best poetry of every 
kind ? It is here the mind and character of a nation 
is best brought to life before us, and 1 gladly admit, 
that I have received a truer and tnore real notion of 


the manner of thinking among the ancient Indians 
from this one 6aknntala, than from all their Upnekats 
and Bagavedains.” ^ The fact is that at that time 
Herder’s view on the endless religious books of the 
Vedas, could only have been formed from a wretched 
translation of the Bagavedam, as he calls it, — that 
is, the BhSrgavatapurflna, — a Sanskrit work composed 
as many centuries after as the Vedas wore before 
Christ; or from the Ezour-vedam, a very coarse for¬ 
gery, if, indeed, it was intended as such, written, as 
it appears, by a native servant, for the use of the 
famous Jesuit missionary in India, Roberto de No- 
bilibus.® 


' Herder's Schriften, vol. is. p. 22C, Zur selonen Literatur und 
KuDst. Tubingeu, 1807. 

* Cf. Account of a Discorerj' of a Modern Imitation of lUe, 
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Even at a much later time, men who possessed the 
true tact of an historian, like Niebuhr, have abstained 
from passing sentence on the history of a nation 
whose literature had only just been recovered, and 
had not yet passed through the ordeal of philological 
criticism. In his Lectures on Ancient History, 
Niebuhr leaves a place open for India, to be filled up 
when the pure metal of history should have been 
extracted from the ore of Brahmanic exaggeration 
and superstition. 

Other historians, however, thought they could do 
what Niebuhr had left undone; and after perusing 
some poems ofKlLlidilsa, some fables of the Hitopadela, 
some verses of the Ana nda-Iahari, or the mystic poetry 
of the BhagavadgitA they gave, with the aid of Mega- 
sthenes and Apollonius of Tyana, a so-called historical 
account of the Indian nation, without being aware 
that they were using as contemporary witnesses, 
authors as distant from each other as L^atite and 
Virgil. No nation has, in this respect, been more 
unjustly treated than the Indian. Not only have 
general conclusions been drawn from the most scanty 
materials, but the most questionable and spurious 
authorities have been employed without the least 
historical investigation or the exercise of that critical 
ingenuity, which, from its peculiar character, Indian 
literature requires more than any other.' 

Te<lQs, with Eenmrks on tiie genuine works, by Fr. Ellis; Asiatic 
Eesearches, xiv. p. 1—59: Caloutta, 1822. 

I l^rofessor II. li. Wilson, in the preface to hia translation of 
the Vishnu -Purana,Teiinarks: “ It is the boast of inductive philo¬ 
sophy that it draws its conclusions from the careful obsorvatiou 
and accumulation of facts; and it is equally the business of all 
philosophical re.senrch to determine its facts before it ventures 
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'ere is another circumstance which has retarded 
le progress of Sanskrit philology; an affectation of 
that learned pedantry which has done so much mis¬ 
chief to Greek and Latin scholarship, We have mueii 
to learn, no doubt, from classical scholars, and nothing 
can be a better preparation for a Sanskrit student 
than to have passed through the school of a Bentley 
or a Hermann. But in Greek and Latin seliolarship 
the distinction between useful and useless knowledge 
has almost disap^recl, and the real objects of the 
study of these ancient languages have been well nigh 
forgotten. More than half of the publications of clas¬ 
sical scholars have tended only to impede our access 
to the master-works of the ancients; and a, sanction 
has been given to a kind of learning, which, however 
creditable to the individual, is of no benefit to the 
public at large. A similar spirit has infected Sanskrit 
philology. Sanskrit texts have been edited, on which 
no rational man ought to waste his time. Essays 
have been written on subjects on which it is folly to 
be wise. These remarks are not intended to disparage 
critical scholarship or to depreciate the results which 
liave been obtained by minute and abstruse erudition. 
But scholars who devote all their time to critical nice¬ 
ties and recondite subtleties arc apt to forget that 
these ere but accessories. Knowledge which has no 
object beyond itself is, in most cases, but a pretext 
for vanity. It is so easy, even for the most superfi- 


iipon spijculation. This procedure has not been observed in the 
investigation of the mythology and traditions of the Hindus. 
Impatience to genernlisc has availed itself greedily of -whatever 
promised to afford materials for generalisation; atid the most erro¬ 
neous views have been confideiitiy advocated, because the guides 
to which their authors trusted were ignorant or insufficient," 
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scholar, to bring together a vast mass of informa¬ 
tion, bearing more or less remotely on questions of no 
importance whatsoever. The test of a true scholar is 
, to be able to find out what is really important, to 
i state with precision and clearness the results of long 
I and tedious researches, and to suppress altogether lu- 
I cubratioiis, which, though they might display the 
laboriousuess of the writer, would but encumber his 
(j subject with needless difficulty. 

The object and aim of philology, in its highest 
Sense, is but one, —to learn what man ks, by learning 
what man lias been. With this principle for our 
pole-star, we shall never lose ourselves, though en¬ 
gaged in the most minute and abstruse inquiries. 
Our oivn studies may seemingly refer to matters that 
are but secondary and preparatory, to the clearance, 
so to say, of the rubbish whicli passing ages have left 
on tlie monuments of the human mind. But we shall 
never mistake that rubbish for the monuments which 
it covers. ' And it^ after years of tiresome labour, we 
do not arrive at the results which we expected, — if 
V'e find but spurious and unimportant fabrications of 
individuals, where we thought to place ourselves face 
to face with the heroes of an ancient world, and 
among ruins that should teach us the lessons of former 
ages,—we need not he discouraged nor ashamed, for 
in true science even a disappointment is a result. 

^ If, then, it Is the aim of Sanskrit philology to sup- 
/ ply one of the earliest and most important links in 
the history of mankind, we must go to work histo¬ 
rically; that is, we must begin, as far as we can, with 
the beginning, and then trace gradually the growth 
of the Indian mind, in its various manifestations, as 
• far as the remaining literary monuments allow us to 
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iow this courae. What has been said with regard 
to philosophy, that “ we must acquire a knowledge of 
the beginning and first principles, because then we 
aay that we understand any thing when we believe 
we know its real beginnings,” applies with equal force 
to history. Now every one acquainted with Indian 
literature, must have observed how impossible it is to 
open any book on Indian subjects without being 
thrown back upon an earlier autliority, which is ge* 
nerally acknowledged by the Indians as the basis of 
all their knowledge, whether sacred or profane. This 
earlier authority, which we find alluded to in theolcn 
gical and philosophical works, as well as in poetry, in 
codes of law, in astronomical, grammatical, metri¬ 
cal, and lexicographic compositions, Is called by one 
comprehensive name, the Veda. 

It is with the Veda, therefore, that Indian philo¬ 
logy ought to begin if it is to follow a natural and 
historical course. So great an influence has the Vedic 
age (the historical period to which we are justified 
in referring the formation of the sacred texts) exer¬ 
cised upon all succeeding periods of Indian history, 
so closely is every branch of literature connected with 
Vedic traditions, so deeply havethe religious and moral 
ideas of that primitive era taken root in the mind of 
the Indian nation, so minutely has almost every private 
and public act of Indian life been regulated by old 
traditionary precepts, that it is impossible to find the 
right point of view for judging of Indian religion, 
morals, and literature without a knowledge of the 
literary remains of the Vedic age. No one could 
fairly say that those men wlio first began to study 
Sanskrit, now seventy years ago, ought to have begun 
■with reading the Veda. The difiBcuIties connected 
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the study of the Veda would 
course utterly impossible and xisefess. Hut since the 
combined labours of Sanskrit scholars have now ren¬ 
dered the study of that language of more easy access, 
since the terminology of Indian graraniarians and 
commentators, which not long ago was considered un¬ 
intelligible, has become more familiar to us, and manu¬ 
scripts can be more readily procured at the principal 
public libraries of Europe, Sanskrit philology has no 
longer au excuse for ignoring the Vedic age. 

/It might be inferred from the very variety of sub¬ 
jects upon which, as has been just observed, the Veda 
is (jiioted ns the last and highest authority, that by 
Veda must be understood something more than a 
single work. It would be, indeed, much nearer the 
truth to take “ Veda” as a collective name, tor the 
sacred literature of the Vedic age, which forms, so to 
speak, the backgi’ound of the whole Indian world/ 
Many of the works which belonged to that i>eriod of 
literature have been irrecoverably lost. With regard 
to many of them, though their cKistence cannot be 
doubted, it is even uncertain whether they were ever 
committed to writing. A large number, however, of 
Vedic works does still exist; and it will require 
many years before they can be edited together with 
their commentaries. Till then it will be impossible 
to arrive at definite results on many questions con¬ 
nected with Vedic literature, and it would not be safe 
to take a comprehensive view of the whole Vedic age 
before all the sources have been exhausted from 
which its history and character can be studied. 
Nothing could be farther from the purpose of this 
historical essay than to attempt anything of this kind 
at i»Tesent. What I have to ofi’er are but I’rolego* 
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to the Veda, or treatises on some preliniluary 
Questions connected with the history of the VecHc 
age. There are points which can be settled with 
complete certainty, though it may be impossible to 
bring, as yet, the whole weight of evidence to bear 
upon them; and the general question as to the au¬ 
thenticity, the antiquity, and the ditferent periods of 
Vedic literature, ought to be answered even before 
beginning an edition of Vedic works. Again, there 
are many questions of special interest for Sanskrit 
literature, in which even now, with the materials 
that have been published, and with the help of manu¬ 
scripts tliat are accessible in the public libraries of 
Europe, it is possible to arrive at certain results; 
while other points are such that even after the com¬ 
plete publication of all Vedic texts and commentaries, 
they will remain open to ditferent views, and will 
necessarily become the subject of literary discussions. 
The principal object of the following e.ssays will be to 
put the antiquity of the Veda in its proper light. By 
antiquity, however, is meant, not only the chrono¬ 
logical distance of the Vedic age from our own, mea¬ 
sured by the revolutions and the progress of the 
heavenly bodies, but also and still more, the distance 
between the intellectual, moral, and religious state of 
men as represented to us during the Vedic age, com¬ 
pared with that of other periods of history,—a dis¬ 
tance "which can only be measured' by the revolutions 
and the progress of the human mind. 

No one who is at all acquainted with the position 
which India occupies in the history of the world, would 
expect to find many synchronisjns between the his- 

torv of the Brahmans and that of other nations beibre . 

•# 

the date of the origin of Buddhism in India. Al- 
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the Brahmans of India belong to the same 
family, the Aryan or Indo-European family, ■which 
civilised the whole of Europe, the two great branches 
of that primitive race were kept asunder for centuries 
after their first separation. The main stream of the 
Ar}'an nations has always flowed towards the north¬ 
west. No historian can tell ns by what impulse 
those adventurous Nomads were driven on through 
Asia towards the isles and shores of Europe. The 
first start of this world-wide migration belongs to a 
period far beyond the reach of documentary history; 
to times ■vvhen the soil of Europe had not been trodden 
by either Celts, Germans, Slavonians, Romans, or 
Greeks. But whatever it •was, the impulse was as 
irresistible as the spell which, in our own times, sends 
the Celtic tribes towards the prairies or the regions 
of gold across the Atlantic. It requires a strong will, 
or a great amount of inertness, to be able to withstand 
the impetus of such national, or rather ethnical move¬ 
ments. Few will stay behind when all are going. 
But to let one’s friends depart, and then to set out 
ourselves — to take a road which, lead where it may, 
can never lead us to join those again ■w'ho speak our 
language and worship our gods—is a course which 
only men of strong individuality and great self-de- 
pcndence arc capable of pursuing. It was the course 
adopted by the southern branch of the Aryan family, 
the B mb manic Aryas of India and the Zoroastrians 
of Iran. 

/At the first dawn of traditional history we see 
these Aryan tribes migrating across the snow of the 
Himalaya southward toward the “Seven Rivers” 
(the Indus, the five rivers of the Panj^b and the 
Sarasvati), and ever since India has been called their 
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me. That before that time they had been living 
in more northern regions, within the same precincta 
with the ancestors of the Greeks, the Italians, Slavo¬ 
nians, Germans, and Celts, is a fact as firmly esta¬ 
blished as that the Normans of William the Conqueror 
were the Northmen of Scandinavia. The evidence of f 
language is irrefragable, and it is the only evidence 
worth listening to with regard to ante-historical 
periods. It would have been next to impossible to 
discover any traces of relationship betweisn the 
swarthy natives of India, and their conquerors, 
whether Alexander or Clive, but for the testimony 
borne by language. What other evidence could have 
reached back to times when Greece was not peopled 
by Greeks, nor India by Hindus ? Yet these are the 
times of which we are speaking. What authority 
would have been strong enougii to persuade the 
Grecian array, that their gods and their hero ancestors 
W'ere the same as those of King Porus, or to convince 
the English soldier that the same blood was running 
in his veins and in the veins of the dark Bengalese? 
And yet there is not an English jury now a days, 
which, after examining the hoary documents of lan¬ 
guage, would reject the claim of a common descent 
and a legitimate relationship between Hindu, Greek, 
and Teuton. Many wmrds still live in India and 
in England, that have witnessed the first separation of 
the northern and southern Aryans, and these are 
witnesses not to be shaken by cross-examination. 
The terms for God, for house, for father, mother, son, 
daughter, for dog and cow, for heart and tear.s, for 
axe and tree, identical in all the Indo-European, 
idioms, are like the watchwords of soldiers. We 


challenge the 


seeming 


stranger; and whether he 
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OTSwer witii the lips of a Greek, a German, or 
fiidian, we recognise him as one of ourselves. Though 
the historian may shake his head, though tiie physio¬ 
logist may doubt, and the poet scorn tlie idea, all 
must yield before the facts furnislted by language. 
There was a time when the ancestors of the Celts, the 
Germans, the Slavonians, the Greeks, and Italians, 
the Persians, and Hindus, were living together with¬ 
in the same fences, separate from the ancestors of 
the Semitic and Turanian races. ' 

It is more difficult to prove that the Hindu was 
the last to leave this common home, that he saw his 
bi-others all depart towards the setting sun, and that 
then, turning towards the south and the east, he 
started alone in search of a new world. But as in 
his language and in his grammar he has preserved 
sotnething of what seems peculiar to each of the 
northern dialects singly, as he agrees with the Greek 
and the German where the Greek and the Gennan 
seem to differ from all the rest, and as no other lan¬ 
guage has carried off so large a share of the common 
Aryan heirloom — whether roots, grammar, words, 
mythes, or legends — it is natural to suppose that, 
though perhaps the eldest brother, the Hindu wsis 
the last to leave the central home of the Aryan 
family. , 

The Aryan nations who pursued a north-westerly 
direction, stand before us in history as the principal 
nations of north-western Asia and !Europe. 1 hey 
have been the prominent actors in the great drama of 
history, and have carried to their fullest growth all 
the elements of active life with which our nature is 
endowed. Tticy have perfected society and morals, 
and we learn from their literature and works of art 
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elements of science, the laws of art, and 
principles of .philosophy. In continual struggle witii 
each other and with Semitic and Turanian races, these 
Aryan nations have become the rulers of history, and 
it seems to be their mission to link all parts of the 
■world together by the chains of civilisation, cotn- 
inorce, and religion. In a w*ord, they represent the 
Aryan man in his historical character./' 

/But ■a'hile most of the members of the Aryan family 
followed this glorious path, the southern tribes were 
slowly migrating towards the mountains which gird 
the north of India. After crossing the narrow passes 
of the llindiikush or the llinilllayfi, they conquered 
or drove before them, as it seems without much 
effort, the aboriginal inhabitants of the Trans-Hiraa- 
kyan countries. They took for tlieir guides the prin¬ 
cipal rivers of Northern India, and were led by them 
to new homes in their beautiful and fertile valleys. 
It seems as if the great mountains in the north had 
afterwards closed for centuries their Cyclopean gate.? 
against new immigrations, while, at the same time, 
the waves of the Indian Ocean kept watch over the 
southern borders of the peninsula. None of the great 
conquerora of antiquity — Scsostris, Semiramis, Ne¬ 
buchadnezzar, or Cyrus, who waged a kind of half- 
nomadic warfare over Asia, Africa, and Europe, and 
t^ hose names, traced in characters of blood, are still 
legible on the threshold of history^, disturbed the 


* Thus Strabo says, xy. 1. 6.: 'Hfilt' r(s av Su'aia yimm 

•jrlffTtc lie roitibTTjc (rrpcarJvfac rovKhpov 

TUiQ ap^QtaiQ TTEpi IfffvfHmc* OwrE y&p rvjip* 

'Ivoljy irore txrpaniv' o^r ItreKOf iv m) 

irXriy rijc ptiff *EpaKXiovQ (tal rvc yvy 
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peaceful scats of these Aryan settlers. Left to them¬ 
selves in a world of their own, without a past, and 
without a future before them, they had nothing but 
themselves to ponder, on. Struggles there must have 
been in India also. Old djciasties were destroyed, 
w'hole fflxnilles annihilated, and new empires founded. 
Yet the imvard life of tlie Hindu was not changed by 
these convulsions. His mind Avas like the lotus leaf 
after a shower of rain has passed over it; his cha¬ 
racter remained the same, passive, meditative, quiet, 
and full of faith./ 

, '^I'he cliief elements of discord amongst the peaceful 
inhabitants of this rich country were, the struggle 
foil supremacy between the different classes of so¬ 
ciety, the subjugation of the uncivilised inhabitants, 
particularly in the south of India, and the pressure 
of the latest comers in the north upon the possessors 
of the more fertile countries in the south. 

/ These three struggle.^ took place in India at an 
early period, and were sufficieutly important to have 
called forth the active faculties of any but the Indian 


Katfol XlfrtiftTTptv ror AlyvrrrtOP irat rop AifltWa 

irfiQihBclp, I^tt0vi<:o^p6<ropov 5c rav Ttapli Xak^ahtg tu- 
ZoKiptftrayTa 'Ilpa(kA./owc fiaXXov icai €wc iAtSltrat'' 

rat afixitxOm' rat er rj/c t*)*' 

r«l tm* l^6vrov AyaytiP n)i' tJTpetriaj/, 5^ vov 

^Kv6t)P i 7 rWf}(Lfulv Afrki^ f*^XP^ Alyhirroo* r^c Ce 
TO^ it)p Kaf ^t^ipapiiv 5' ^rpo rjjc 

ITfpffac 5^ pii&0o4^vpov^ fuv lie rtjc ftiTaiiEfi^airdat^^Y^paKai;* 

ited M p) ffrpuTEveraif AAX* iyyv^ eX0irT>^ IfpUa KvpOQ fJAaurf 

lift With regaftil to the ex.pe(litioiis of Herakies and 

Dionysos, Strabo mids: Kat rd Tr^pi *iiparAtWc SI mi Alovv<tov 

Mryais-fffVijc plp fiir' dX/ywv Trto-rd i?^yeTrai' rm* 5' ^iXX(i>r ot jrXctivUfj 
<3*' ifTTi rot EpaToa-QtPTj^^ Amffra rai ^^:a^?d7^Ep rat rd irapu 

role "'EXXjjartj^j jf,r*X, Cf. Mcgasthenia Indica, cd, Schwanbeck* 
BoimsDj 1646* 
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ion. In these struggles we may recognise almost 
the same elements fay which the Greek character 
was perfected and matured. But liow difterent 
have I'leeu the results upon the Indian mindl The 
struggle for supremacy between the different classes, 
which in Greece ended with the doivnfall of the 
tyrannies and the rising of well*organised republics, 
has its counterpart in Inoi« IiWlhe extir})ation of the 
Kshatriya race und the triumph of the Brahmans 
through Para6u-R4ma.y' 

/The second struggle, or the war against the un¬ 
civilised inhabitants of the South, Is represented by 
the Indian poet of the R4m4yana as the battle of a 
divine hero against evil spirits and uncouth giants. 
Wliat this is to India, the war of Persia was to 
Greece; the victory of patriotic valour over brute 
force, The Muses of Herodotus are the R4m4yana 
of Hellas./ 

Xlii the third of these parallel struggles the contrast 
no le.ss striking. ^\e follow, with a mournful 


IB 


interest, the narrative of international jealousies be¬ 
tween the different states of Greece; we see how one 


' Paraiu'Ratoa cleared tlie earth thrice seven tlmea of the 
Kshatriya caste, and tilled with their Mood the fire large lakes of 
Saroanta-paachakaj from which he otfered libations to the race of 
Bhrigu* Offering a soiemn aacriilce to the king of the gods* 
Parin^u-Bama presented the earth to the ministering priests. 
Having given the earth to Kasyapa, the hero of imineasurablo 
prowess retired to the Mahendj-a mountain, where he still resides ; 
and in this manner was there enmity between him and the race 
of the Ksbatriyas, and thus was the whole earth conquered by 
Para^u-Rama,*^ (Vishnu-Puranai p* 4()3.) In the Mah&Mmrata 
the earth is made to say, The fathers and grandfathers of these 
Kshatriyas have been killed by the remorseless Kama in warfare 
on my account.” 
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to crush the power of the otiier, while all ai’e 
preparing the common ruin of tlie country. But 
what characters are here presented to our analysis, 
what statesmanship, what eloquence, what bravery! 
In India the war of the Mahabh&rata was, perhaps, 
more bloody than the Peloponnesian war; but In 
the hands of the Brahmans the ancient epic has been 
changed into a didactic legend. 

Greece and India are, indeed, the two opposite 
pioles in the historical development of the Aryan man. 
To the Greek, ex.istence is full of life and reality; to 
the Hindu it is a dream, an illusion. The Greek Is 
at home where he is born; all his energies belong to 
Iiis country ; he stands and falls with his party, anti 
is ready to sacrifice even his life to tiie glory and 
independence of Hellas. The Hindu enters this world 
as a stranger; all bis thoughts are directed to another 
world; he takes no part even where he is driven 
to act; and when he sacrifices his life, it is but to be 
delivered from it. 

wonder that a nation like the Indian cared so 
little for iiistory ; no wonder that social and jxilitical 
virtues were little cultivated, and the ideas of the 
Useful and the Beautiful scarcely known to them. 
With all this, however, they had what the Greek was 
aS little capable of imagining as they were of realising 
the elements of Grecian life. They shut their eyes 
to this world of outward seeming and activity, to 
open them full on the world of thought and rest. 
Their life was a yearning after eternity; their activity 
a struggle to return into that divine essence from which 
this life seemed to have severed tiiein. Believing as 
they did in a divine and really existing eternal Being 
(to ovtws dv), they could not believe in the existence 
of this passing world. If the one existed, the other 
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luld only sei'in to exist; if they lived in the one, 
tliey could not live in tli^other. Their exiatenee on 
earth was to them a problem, their eternal life a 
certainty. The highest object of their religion was 
to restore that bond^ by which their own self (^tman) 
was linked to the eternal Self (paratndtman); to re¬ 
cover that unity which had been clouded and ob¬ 
scured by the magical illusions of reality, by the 
so-called of creation. It scarcely entered their 

mind either to doubt or to affirm the immortality of 
the aoul^, except in later times, and then only for 
philosophical and controversial purposes.® Kot only 
their religion and literature, but their very language, 
reminded them daily of that relation between the real 


* In one of tJie old hymns of the Itig-veda this thouglit seems to 
weigh upon the mind of the poet, when he says: 

^ Ji?fN TT^fr^r 

Poets discovered hi their heart, through meditation, the bond of 
the existing in the non-existing*’’ Ev. x* 129. 4. 

^ In the Veda life after death id not frequently alluded to, ami 
it is more for the goods of this world, for strength, long life, a 
large family, food, and cattle, that the favour of the goda is im¬ 
plored* One of the rewards for a pious life, however, consists in 
being admitted after death to the seat of the gods. Thus Kahshivan 
says, Ev* u 125. 5.: who gives alma goes and stands on the 

highest place in heaven, he goes to tive goils.’’ Thus Dirghatamas 
(Rv* i. 150. after having rebuhed those who are rich, and do 
not give alme, nor worship the godsj eixelaxms, ^^The kind mortal, 
0 Sage, is greater than the great in heaven ; let us worslnp thee, 
O Agni, for over and ever!” 

^ The technical term “ pretyabhiva,” which ocenrs so frequently 
tn Indian pldlosophy, and has generally been rendered by ” con¬ 
dition of the soul ader death,*’ means really the state in which we 
are while living on eaith. Our present life, accordlug io Indian 
notione, is “bliiva,” birth and growth, ^^pretya,’* after a previous 
death. 
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the seeming world., The word dtman, for instance, 
which in the Veda occurs t>ften as ttnan, means life, 
particularly animal lifey Thus we read, Rv. i. 6S. 8., 
“ Increase, 0 bright Indra! this our manifold food, 
like water all over the earth j by which, 0 Hero! thou 
givest us lifej like sap, to move every where." Here 
itnan means the vital principle, and is compared with 
the juice that circulates in plants. In another hymn, 
addressed to the horse which is to be sacrificed (Rv. 
i. 162. 20.), the poet says, “ M&tvfi, tapat priyafitm^- 
piyantam,” literally, “ Let not thy dear self bum or 
afflict thee as thou approachest the sacrifice.” Here 
ffiya dtmd corresponds to the Greek ^np. But 
we find diman used, also, in a higher sense in the Veda. 
For instance, Rv. i. 115 . 1., “ Surya jagatas 

tastliusha^ cha;” “the sun is the soul of all that 
moves and rests.’* ^ Most frequently, however, tman 
and dtman are employed for self, just as we say, My 
soul praises, rejoices, for I praise, I myself rejoice. 
This is the most usual signification of dtman in the 
later Sanskrit, where it is used like a pronoun. Yet 
dtman means there also the soul of the universe, the 
highest soul or Self (paramUtman) of which all other 


' in the same senao the aun is called jivo asuh, “ the vital 
spirit,’* cf. Bv. i. 113. 16.: 

TTT^rnrn 

" Rise I our life, our spint, came ; the darkiieas went off; the light 
approaches t Bv. ii. 3. 14.: 





Who has seen the first born, when he who has no bones («, e, 
form) bore him who Itad bones ? Where was the life, the 
blood, the soul (self) of the world ? Who went to ask this 
from Any that knew it ? ” 
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partake, from which all I'eality iu this created 
world emanates, and int^ wliieh every thing will re¬ 
turn* Thus a Hindu speaking of himself (iltinan) 
spoke also, though unconsciously, of the soul of the 
universe (atftian); and to know himself was to him to 
know both his own self and the universal Self, or to 
know himself in the divine Self* The Sanskrit, “ 

atmaiifi. paSya/^ ‘^see (thy) self by (thy) 
self/^ had a deeper signification than the Greek jv^Ol 
a‘€avT6p\ because it has not only a moral, but also a 

1 It ia difficult ta find a satisfactory etymology for atm^ (tiomiu,), 
particularly in its older, and possibly more original, form, ima. 
Bopp (Comp, Graniniar, L § 140.) says, if atmd stand for 
and be derived from a lost root, to tliiiik (when it must be re¬ 
membered that the root nah also uhangest its final A sometimes into 

iipanab and upanat), it might be compared with the Gothic 
ahma^ soul/^ This root, dA, ia afterwards traced by Bopp in the 
Sniiskrit AAd, “ he said ;and he observes that to speak and to 
think are in the Indo-European languages sometimes espre.-^sod by 
one and the same word* The last observation, however, is not 
quit© proved by the example taken by Bopp from the Zend, 7mm- 
thray speech. For althoagb the Sanskrit mantra is derived from 
fnauj to think, it receives it& causal raeaiiiDg by the termination 
tra, and has therefore the signification of prayer, hymn, advic'^ 
speech (u e* what makes us think). If atma come from a root aA, 
the moaning of this root is more likely that of breathing, Which 
would account for Gothic ahnia (ir^'cv/ia), as welt as for Sanskrit 
ff/m, Greek ? and batin ajo and 7 iegtky and similar words* If 
we derive atm^^ spirit, soul, self, from this root a/t, w© may also; 
derive from it u^ham^ I (cuneiform in acriptp adam^ ego, lyw, Ich)* 
But there always remains a difficulty ns regards the elision of a in 
the old Yedic form ima^ instead of and the Zend thna* 

nangh, which, according to Prof Burnoufs dSDjecture, is tlie 
Sanak. imanm (Commentaire sur le Yai&na, p. 509*) ; a diffi¬ 
culty which neither European etymologists (Pott, Etymclogische 
ForschuTJgen, i. 196*; Benfey, Griechisches Wiirzellexicon, i. 265*) 
nor ludiam Aunadifc scholars (Unadi Sfitrns, 4* 152*) have yet 
explained* 
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-^ll^taphysical meaning. How largely this idea of 

— +1T1QT1 HQ tlin TlKrinri Rri!rit f^nf.prpfl mtn Pi 
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Atman, aa the I)i\'ine Spirit, entered into tlie early 
religions and philostjpliical speculations of the Indians, 
may be seen from the 


following 


dialoKue between 


y^jnavalkya and Maitr^yi, which forms part of the 
Brihadarinyaka. 

“MaitrfiyiV’ said Y^juavalkya, “I am going away 
from this iny house (into the forest). J'orsooth, I 
must make a settlement between thee and luy other 
wife K^ty^ynni” 

Maltrfiyl said, “ My Lord, if this whole earth full 
of wealth belonged to me, should 1 be immortal by 
it?’' 


“ No,” replied Y&jnavalkya; “like the happy life 
of rich people 'ivill be thy life. But there is no hope 
of iramortality by wealth.” 

And Maitr^yi said, “ IVhat should I do with that 
by which I do not become immortal ? What my 
Lord knoweth (of immortality) may he tell that to 


me.” 

Y&jnavaikya replied, “Thou, who art truly dear 
to me^ thou speakest dear words. Sit do^vn, I will 
explain it to thee, and listen well to what I say.” 
And he said, “ A husband is loved, not because you 
love the husband, but because you love (in him) the 


‘ Brlhadaranyaka, 2<1 Adliy^ya, 4th Brabumaa, p. 23. edit. 
Poley; 4tb Prapat.haka, Atli Brahmana, p. 444. edit. Itoer. 

* Insti!!Hl of W(?l Df' t>oley reads f^^- 

wliicli ba may have meaiit for thou Avatdr, 

or inoarriation of our love/' Not to speak, however* of the gram- 
matical diMculties of this eons traction, the Coramentarj leaves do 

doubt that we ought to read, fTOT (V¥T) ^ 

TBITV) Vt 
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vine Spirit (litmd, the absolute Self). A wife is 
loved, not because we love the wife, but because wo 
love (in her) tlie Divine Spirit. Children are loved, 
not becau.se we love the children, but because we love 
the Divine Spirit in them. This spirit it is which we 
love when we (seem to) love wealth, Brahmans, 
Kshatriyas, this world!, the gods, all beings, this uni¬ 
verse, The Divine Spirit, 0 beloved wife, is to be 
seen, to be heard, to be perceived, and to be medi¬ 
tated upon. If we see, hear, perceive, and know 
him, 0 Maitrfiyi, then this whole universe Is kuo^¥^ 


to us.” 

Whosoever looks for Brahmahood elsewhere than 
in the Divine Spirit, shorild be abandoned by tho 
Brahmans. Whosoever looks foi‘ the Kshatra-power 
elsewhere than in the Divine Spirit, should be aban¬ 
doned by the Kshatras. Whosoever looks for this 
world, for the gods, for all beings, for this universe, 
elsewhere than in the Divine Spirit, should be aban¬ 
doned by them all. This Brahmahood, this Kshatra- 
power, this world, these gods, these heings, this uni¬ 
verse, all is the Divine Spirit.” 

“ Now, as we cannot seize the sounds of a drum 
externally by themselves, but seize tho sound by seizing 
the drum, or the beating of it,—as we cannot seize 
the sounds of a conch-shell by themselves, but seize 
the sound by seizing the conch-shell, or the shell- 
blower,— as wc cannot seize the sounds of a lute by 
themselves, but seize the sound by seizing the lute, 
or the liitanist,—so is it with the Divine Spirit.” 

“ As clouds of smoke rise out of a fire kindled 
with dry fuel, thus, 0 Maitrfiyi, have all the holy 
words been breathed out of that Great Being.” 

“ As all the waters find theii' centre in the sea, 
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all sensations find their centre in the skin, 
tastes in the tongue, all smells in the nose, all colours 
in the eye, all sounds in the ear, all thoughts in the 
mind, all knowledge in the heart, all actions in the 
hands, and all the Holy Scriptures in speech." 

“ It is with us, when we enter into the Divine 
Spirit, as if a lump of salt was thrown into the sea; it 
becomes dissolved into the water (from which it was 
produced), and is not to be taken out again. But 
wherever you take the water and taste it, it ia salt. 
Thus is this great, endless, and boundless Being but 
one mass of knowledge. As the water becomes salt, 
and the salt becomes water again, thu.s has the Divine 
Spirit appeared from out the elements and disappears 
again into them. When we have passed away, there 
is no longer any name. This, I tell thee, my wife," 
said YHjnavalkya. 

Maitreyi said, “ My Ijord, here thou hast bewildered 
me, saying that there is no longer any name when we 
have passed away.” 

And Y&jnavalkya replied, “ My wife, what I say is 
not bewildering, it is sufficient for the highest know¬ 
ledge. For if there be as it were two beings, then 
the one sees the other, the one hears, perceives, and 
knows the other. But if the one Divine Self be the 
w^hole of all this, whom or through whom should he 
see, liear, perceive, or know ? How should he know 
(himself), by whom he knows every thing (himself)? 
How, my wife, should he know (himself) the 
knower?’ Thus thou hast been taught, MaitrSyi; 

’ This Inet sentence is taken from tlie fifth Brahmaaa of the 
fourth Adhja/a, where the same story ia told again with slight 
niodifisationa and additions. 




S is Immortality.” JIaving said this Y^jnavalkya 
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left his wife for ever, and went into the solitude of 
the forests. 

It must be observed that the work from which this 


dialogue is taken belongs to a later period of Vedic 


literature. In the earlier times which are represented 
to us in the h 3 'mns of the Veda, these mystic ten¬ 
dencies ai-e not yet so strongly developed. In the 
songs of the Rig-veda we find but little of philosophy, 
but we do occasionally meet with wars of kings, with 
nvalries of ministers, ■with triumphs and defeats, with 
war-songs and imprecations. The active side of life 
is still prominent in the genuine poetry of the Rishis, 
and there still exists a certain equilibrium between 
the two scales of human nature. It is only after 
the Aiyan tribes had advanced southward, and taken 
quiet possession of the rich plains and beautiful groves 
of Central India, that they seem to have turned all their 
energies and thoughts from the world without them 
to that more wonderful nature which they perceived 
■within. 

/Such was their state when the Greeks first became 
acquainted with them after the discovery of India 
by Alexander. What did these men, according co 
Megastlienes, most think and speak about? Their 
most frequent conversations, he says, were about life 
and death. Tliis life they considered as the life of an 
embiyo in the womb; but death as the birth to a real 
and happy life for those who had thought, and had 
prepared themselvos to be ready to, die.^ Good and 

* Strabo, 3CV- 59.; S' aurolc* X<iyowc W€p\ rov 

yiip ^ fif y &oy cic av aKfi^v Kvoptiriiiy 

tlrat ' roy U Bavarov yiyttFiy eic tov ovriwc 

rmg ftXvffVfpwatJ! * rj htryifffti wXuffr^ icpo^ tq in/ifiG* 
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was nothing to them; not that they denied 
distinction between good and bad in a tnortil sense. 
They recognised la\y and virtue, as we see in their 
sacred poetry ^ as well as in their codes of law. But 
they denied that anything that happened to men in 
this life conld be called either good or bad, and they 
maintained that philcisopliy consisted in removing the 
affections of pleasure as well as of pain. Liking pain 
and hating pleasure was what they considered the 
highest state of indifference that man could arrive at.V 


Oat-ctrov, “ Nay, for aught we know of ouraelves, of our present 
liie, arid of death; death immediately, in the natural course 
of things, put m into a higher and more enlarged state of life, as 
our birth Butler. 

' Tile notion of sin is ekariy expressed, for inatanc©, ia a song 
of Gritsamada's (Rt. ii. 23, 6,): 

*11 ^ ?TT TTT^T iTT^: ^ -^^1:11 

W ^ ?TT w^l 

“ Deliver me from sin, as from a rope ; kt us obtain thy path of 
righteousness. May the thread not be torn while 1 am 
wearing my prayer; may the form of my pioua work not decay 
before iirs season- 

“ Varuua, take all fear away from me; be kind to me, 0 just 
king! Take away my sin like a rope from a calf; for afar 
from the© 1 am not the master even of a twinkling of tho 
eye/" 

And again, Rt* ii. 29* I* i 

VTT^nrr 

“You quick Adityaa, ye who never fail in your works, cany 
away from me all sin, aa a woman does who has given birth 
% to a child in secTet.” 

* Strabo, xv* 59.; Sf, i? fiijHy elmt ffw/i/kn-* 
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are told by the same author that the Indians 
"not oomniunicate their metapkysicid doctrines to 
women; thinking that, if their wives understood these 
doctrines, and learned to be indifferent to pleasure 
and pain, and to consider life and death as the same, 
they would no longer continue to loe the slaves of 
others: or, if they failed to understand them, they 
would be talkative, atid coujmunicate their knowledge 
to those who had no right to it. 1 his statement of 
the Greek author is fully borne out by the later 
Sanskrit authorities. We find, for instance, in the 
ceremonial Sdtras (kauta and grihya-shtras), that 
w'onien were not allowed to learn the sacred songs 
of the ■^'’edas, the knowledge of which constituted 
one of the principal requirements for a Brahman 
before he was admitted to the performance of the 
sacrifices. Indeed, tlie whole education of a Bruh- 
man consisted in learning the old sacred literature 
by heart, and many years were spent for this purpose 
by every Brabmach^riii in the house and under the 
severe discipline of his Guru, or of an A.ch^rya. As 
it was necessary^, however, for a husband to perform 


vtiiTOiv ai'Opwffotc* w y(i/> av roTc awroic rove fiiv ro5c Ss 

Xa.'pjo', ivvaymhit vrroXlj^ttc aims 

r(ir* &x9f<>0at, Tort S' aZ fiiTu^Mofieyovc. IbW. iv. 

65.; To yovy rovr’ t<prt vvvTdyeiv, lie tW &pi<rft>c 

Se I,C 0 ¥^V ».-«l XvjTTfj' A^afp/IOTTUI- ifoi 5rt Xwjtj) KOI iruvoc 

TO jiiv ytip iroKifiioy, to Se nvroTc' t"*! atafiftTd 

&«KOvffi irpoe Jr^p'^’Ol', i’v’ at yyUfiai ^arvvotyrOf utf <3v trot oTa«te 
ravoisvt cat aw^jSauXoi ■ratrti' ayaQuy TraptUv, icat voit'jj sat 

* Sayana, in bis commentary on the Rig-veda, i. 131. 3„ ox- 

plaining the words t% rfiTO “Couples 

wisiuEg for protection iiave magnified thee, O Indra!” quotes 
passage from the Brahmanas, the Sutras, and the Sinfitis, in 
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irifices together with his lawful wife, and as pa 
sages of the hymns as well as of the Br&hroanas, 
speak clearly of man and wife as performing sacrifices 
in common, it was laid down in the Sutras that the 
husband or the priest should, at the sacrifice itself, 
inako his wife recite those hymns which were neces- 
saiy for the ceremony. But although women were 
thus allowed to participate in the sacrifices of their 
husbands, they were not initiated, still less were they 
admitted to the highest knowledge, the knowledge of 
the Atman or the Brahman.® Cases like that of 
Maitreyj were exceptions, not the rule. / 

/ Thus the account which Megasthenes gives of the 
iudians shows us the same abstract and passive 


support of tlia law down in the PiirvMiilmaus^ that man and 
•wife should perform sav.’iSces in common. From the Brdhmanas 
be quotes the beginning 'f the Agnyadbiina, where it is ssdd that 

nnwj and wife ore to place the sacred fire in common: 

^ {i f1 From the Sfitras he quotes a rule, 

This' seems to mean, “Let him, after 

giving the Veda to his wife, make her recite it,” Tiie passage is 
taken from the ASvalayana Sranta-sfitras, i. 11. If the word veda, 
used by Aaval&yana, meant the Vodo, this passage would be most 
important, as proving the existence of the Veda, as a written book, 
at the tune of A^valayana. Feda, however, is used hero in the 
sense of " a bundle of grass,” and is connected ivith vedi^ an altar 
made of grass (Root ne, Lat. viere). Lastly, Saya^ quotes from the 
Smritifl, Manu, v. lo5., “ Women cannot sacrifice without their hue- 

bonds s” 5rT% TW?r:i 

1 The piety und happiness of a man^ied c<n3pie is well described 
in a hymn ascribed to Manu Vaivasoata, Rv* viii- SL 5—9* 

s Manu, Ik. 18., tranalated by Sir W, Jones. Women have no 
business with the texts of the Veda, thus is the law fully settled ; 
having, therefore, no evidence of law, and no knowledge of expia" 
tory texts, sinful women must be as foul as fhlsehood itself; and 
this is a iixed rule,” 
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which WG find throughout the whole classi¬ 
cal or post-vedic literature of the Brahmanj, and 
which, to a great extent, explains the absence of any¬ 
thing like historical literature among this nation of 
philosophers./ 

." A people of this peculiar stamp of mind was never 
destined to act a prominent part in nrliat is called the 
history of the world. This exhausting atmosphere 
of transcendental ideas could not but exercise a de¬ 
trimental influence on the active and moral cha¬ 
racter of the Indians. But if we admire in classical 
history even those heroes in whom the love of country 
was driven to the highest pitch of fanaticism, we have 
scarcely a right to despise a nation, in whom the love 
of a purer and higher life degenerated sometimes 
into reckless self-sacrifice. No people certainly made 
a more favourable impression upon the Greeks than 
the Tnclians. And when we read the account of their 
moral and intellectual condition at the time of Alex¬ 
ander, we are obliged to admit that if some of their 
good qualities are no longer to be met with among ^ 
tlie Indians of later times, this is owing, not entirely j 
to an original defect of character, but to that con¬ 
tinual system of oppression exercised upon them by 
foreign conquerors, to whose physical power they 
submitted, while they could not help despising their 
masters as barbarians,/ Of the demoralising influ¬ 
ence of a foreign occupation we have an instance in 
the time of Alexander, in the story of KaMnas 
(Kaly^na), who yielded to the flattering offers 
of the Furopean conqueror, and left his sacred 
home to follow his royal master as a piece of curi¬ 
osity. But Megasthenes was afterwards informed that 
the behaviour of Ka]a.nas was strongly disapproved of 
bv bis friends, as ambitious and servile; while Man- 
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mis ^YaB praiaed for liis raanly aDSwer to Alexander’s 
messengers, not only by bis countrymen, but by 
Alexander himself. It was not long before KaJilnas 
repented his unworthy amiutioii, for be burnt hiiu- 
seif soon after at ?asargada, in the same manner 
as the only other Brahman who reached Europe 
in ancient times, burned himself at Athens, to 
the astonislitnent of the Greeks, who erected a tomb 
to iiim, ivith the inscription, “ Here lies the Indian 
Sarman Cheya (J^arman Acharya?), from Barygaza, 
who sought immortality niter the old custom ol the 
Indians.” 

’J’he genius of the Greek nation owes its happy 
and healthy growth to liberty and national indepen¬ 
dence. The Homeric songs were addressed to a 
people, proud of his heroes, whether real or legen¬ 
dary. If Persia liad crushed the chivalry of Greece, 
we should never Iiave heard the names of Herodotus, 
^schylue, Sophocles, Phidias, and Pericles. 'Where 
the feeling of nationality has been roused, the poet is 
proud to be listened to by his nation, and a nation is 
proud to listen to her poet. But in times of national 
degradation the genius of great men turns away 
from the realities of life, and finds its only con¬ 
solation in the search after truth, in science and 
philosophy. Socrates, Plato, and Aristotle arose 
when the Greek nation began to decline ^ and, under 
the heavy grasp first of Macedonian sway, then of 
Roman tyranny, the life of the Greek genius ebbed 
away, while its immortal productions lived on in the 
memory of other and freer nations. . The Indian 
never knew the feeling of nationality, and his heart 
never trembled in the expectation of national ap¬ 
plause- There were no heroes to inspire a poet,—no 
history to call forth a historian. The only sphere 
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ire the Indian-mind fomitl itself at liberty to act, 
to create, and to worship, was the sphere of religion 
and pliilosophy; and nowhere have religions and 
metaphysical ideas struck roots so deep in the mind 
of a nation as in India. The Hindus were a nation 
of philosophers. Their struggles were the struggles 
of thought; their past, the problem of creation ; their 
future, the problem of existence. The present aloite, 
which is the real and living solution of the problems 
of the past and the future, seems never to have at¬ 
tracted their thoughts or to have called out their 
energies. The shape which metaphysical ideas take 
amongst the different clr-sses of society, and at dJi- 
ferent periods of civilisation, naturally varies from 
coarse superstition to sublime spiritualism. But, 
takeu as a whole, history supplies no second instance 
where the inward life of the soul has so completely 
absorbed all the practical faculties of a whole people, 
and, in fact, almost destroyed those tjualities by 
which a nation gains its place in history./ 

It might therefore be justlj^ said tliat India ha? 
no place iu the political history of the world. \Thile 
other nations, as the Egyptians, the Jews, the Baby¬ 
lonians, Assyrians, Persians, the Greeks, the Horaana, 
and the Teutonic races, have, during certain periods, 
culminated on the political horizon of the world, 
India has moved in such a small and degraded circle 
of political existence that it remained almost invisible 
to tiie eyes of other nations. An expedition like 
that of Alexander could never have been conceived 
by an Indian king, and the ambition of native con¬ 
querors, in those few cases where it existed, never 
went beyond the limits of India itself. 

/But if India has no place In the political histoiy 
of the world, it certainly has a right to claim its 
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ce ill the intellectual history of mankind, 
i the Indian nation has taken part in the political 
Jggles of the world, and expended its energies in 
exploits of war and the formation of empires, 
more it has fitted itself and concentrated all its 
i^ers for the fulfilment of the important mission 
^ reserved to it in the history of the East. History 
seems to teach that the whole human race required a 
gradual education before, in the fulness of time, 
it could be admitted to the truths of Christianity. 
All the fallacies of human reason had to be exhausted, 
before the light of a higher truth could meet with 
ready acceptance. The ancient religions of the world 
were but the milk of nature, which was in due time 
to be succeeded by the bread of life. After the pri¬ 
meval physiolatry, which was common to all the mem¬ 
bers of the Aryan family, had, in the hands of a wily 
priesthood, been changed into an empty idolatry, the 
Indian alone, of all the Aryan nations, produced 
a new form of religion, which has well been called 
subjective, as opposed to the more objective worship 
of nature. That religion, the religion of Buddha, 
has spread, far beyond the limits of the Arj'an world, 
and, to our limited vision, it may seem to have re¬ 
tarded the-advent of Christianity among a large por¬ 
tion of the human race. But in the sight of Him 
with whom a thousand years are but as one day, that 
religion, like all the ancient religions of the world, 
may have but served to prepare the way of Christ, by 
helping, through its very errors, to strengthen and 
to deepen the ineradicable yearning of the human 
heart aJFter the truth of God. ' 

/Though the religion of Buddha be of all religions 
the most hostile to the old belief of the Brahmans,— 
the Buddhists standing to the Brahmans in about the 
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relation as the early Protestants to the Church 
of Rome,—yet the very bitterness of this opposition 
proves that Buddhism is peculiarly IndianSimilar 
ideas to those proclaimed by Buddha were current long* 
before his time, and traces of them may be found even 
in other countries, .But for the impressive manner in 
which these ideas were first proclaimed and preached 
throughout India, for the iiold which they took 'dn 
the Indian mind, for the readiness with which they 
were received, particularly by the lower classes, till 
at last they were adopted by the sovereign as the 
religion of state,— in a word, for the historical and 
universal character which this doctrine there as¬ 
sumed, the cause must be sought in the previous 
history of the Indian nation. There is something in 
the doctrines of Buddhism that is common to all 
systems of philosopliy or religion, which break with 
the traditions of an elfete idol-worship and a tyranni¬ 
cal hierarchy. There is some truth in Buddhism as 
there is in every one of the false religions of the world. 
But it was only in India, where people liad been 
prepared by centuries of thought and meditation, as 
well as by the very corruption of the old Brahmanieal 
system, to embrace and nurture the religious ideas of 
Buddha l^Aikya Muni; it was only in India, that those 
new doctrines took an historical shape, and grew into 
a religion which, if truth depended on majorities, 
would be the truest of all forms of faith.,/ 

/Up to tiie present day there is no reiigioii of the 
world more extensively prevalent than the religion 
of Buddha' j/and though it has been banished from 


1 M* Trojer, in Im valuable e^liiion of tbe Radjaiamn^rni (in 
599.), gives the following data as to the extent of the Buddkisfic 
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'-^the soil of inclia, and no living follower of this 
creed is now to be met with iu that country \ yet 
it has found a reiuge and second home in Geylonj 
Siam, A.va, Pegu, the Birmaii Empire, China, Tibet, 
Tatary, Mongolia and Siberia, and is, even in its 
present oorruptlon, looked upon and practised as the 
only true system of faith and worship by many 
millions of human beings. ^Truly, then, the moment 
when this religious doctrine took its origin in India 
is an era in the intellectual history of the world; and, 
from an liistorical point of view, India may be con¬ 
sidered, at that time, as passing through the mei’idian 
ot history. Tlie most aectmate observers of the 
progress of the Indian mind have, therefore, chosen 
this moment as the most favourable for fixing, his¬ 
torically and chronologically, the position of India;/ 
Pi'olessoT Wilson In hia “ Vishnu-PurAua,’’ Professor 
Burnouf In hia “ Introduction to the History of 
Buddhism.’* and I’rofcssor Lassen in his “Indian 
Antiquities.” 

It would be out of place to discuss at present all 
the arguments by which the historical origin of the 
Buddhistic religion has been fixed chronologically in 
the works here mentioned. The date of Buddha’s 

religion : “ La population d© la terre cst ^valnde p.ar M. Hasael tV 
921 millions; par Malte-Briin, a 642 millions; par d’aiitrcK, a 7:i7 
jjnlljofis Ijb 13udclliisme est dans pres»cju6 

tout I'empire de la Chine, qui seui, dVpr^s diflerentfj compute, 
contlent do 184 Jt 3CX) millions d'liiibitflntg* AjoutouB-y les 
Bndflhkteg! de pluaieurs lies de VE^t, de la CucInntiMne, dii Siam, 
du pays dm Birmans, dellnde, du Nepid, du Tibat,,et dek nnyeure 
partk de la Tartarie, etc., et Von trouvera qne je n'exagfcre paa 
trop le n ombre dea P/nddiiistea actuels*’^ 

^ See J, Bird, IJiatorical Hesearches on the Origin and l^rin- 
eiples of tiiB Buddha aiul daiua Kcligiun* Bombay, 1847* 
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f hi the mitldle of tlie sixth century u, c,, and 
tlie bcgimiing of the Ceylonese era, 543 b. c,, will 
have to be considered hereafter, h'or the present it 
will be sufficient to keep in mind that the JJuddhistic 
era divides the whole history of India into two parts, 
in the same manner a.s the Christian era divides the 
history of the world. It is therefore of the greatest 
importance, with regard to the history of Yedic 
literature. The rise of a new religion so hostile 
to the hierarchical system of the Brahmans ia most 
likely to have produced a visible effect on their 
sacred and theological writings. If traces of this 
kind can be discovered in the ancient literature of 
India, an important point will be gained, and it 
will be possible perhaps to restore to tins vast mass 
of Br.ahinanic loi’e a certain historical connection. 
After the rise of a new religious doctrine in the first 
centuries after Buddha, it could not be expected that 
the Bralnnanic literature should ceaso at once. On 
the contrary, we should expect at first a powerful 
reaetlon and a last effort to counteract the influence 
of the rising doctrine. And, as in India the religion 
of Buddha addressed itself more especially to the 
lower classes of the people, and found its strongest. 
support amongst those who had to suffer from tlie 
exclusiveness of the Bralnnanic system, a p/eriod of 
transition would most likely be marked by a more 
popular stylo of literature,— by an attempt to sim- 
plUy the old compdicated system of the Bralimunic 
coremoniftl, till at last the political ascendency, se* 
cured to the new doctrine through its adoption by 
the reigning princes, like A^ioka, would cause this 
ciFort also to slacken. 

Before it can be shown, however, that this really 
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place in India, and tliat traces of this rellgiou. 
crisis exist in .the Vedic literatiircj of the Brahmans, 
it secin.s necessary to jxjint out ■vvhat baiiskrit n orks 
can be included within that literature, and what 
other books are to be excluded altogether when we 
look for eTidence with regard to the true history of 
the Vedic age, 

.Let us begin by the negative process, and endeavour 
to separate and reject those -works which do not 
belong to the genuine Vedic cycle. If we examine 
the two epic poems of India, the Iltohyana and 
Mah-abhfirata, we shall find it impossible to use them 
as authorities for the Vedic age, because "we are not 
yet able to decide critically which parts of these 
poems are ancient, and which are inodeiTi and post- 
Bu<] din Stic, or at least retouched by the hands of late 
compilers and editors. There are certainly very 
ancient traditions and really Vedic legends in both of 
these poems. Some of their heroes ^arc taken from 
the same epic cycle in which the Vedic poetry moves. 
These, however, only form subjects for episodes in the 
two poems, wliile their principal heroes are essentially 
different in their character and manners. In fact, 
though there are remains of the Vedic age to be 
found in the epic poems, like the stories of Ur vast 
and Purfiravas, of iSakuntala and Dushmanta, of 
Uddklaka, Sunahsepha, Janaka Vaideha, and parti¬ 
cularly of the Vedic Rishis, like Vusish|lia, Yikyk- 
mitra, Yt\jnavalkya, Dirghatamus, Kakshivat, Kava- 
sha, and many others, yet this would only prove that 
the traditions of the Vedic age were still in t le 
mouth of the people at the time when the epic poetry 
of the Hindus w'as first composed, or that they were 
not yet forgotten in after times, when the Brahmans 
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(gan to collect all the remains of epic songs into one 
large body^ called the Mahilbli&rata. If we comparo 
the same legends as exhibited in the hymns and 
Brahinanas of the Veda, and as related in the MahS,- 
bhUrata, E4m^ynna, or the Puv4nas, tho Vedic ver¬ 
sion of them will mostly be found to be more simple, 
more pi'imitive, and more intelligible than those of 
the epic and paurAnic poems. This is not meant as 
a denial, that real epic poetry, that is to say, a mass 
of popular songs, celebrating the power and exploits 
of gods and heroes, existed at a very early period in 
India, as well as among the other Aryan nations; but 
it shows, that, if yet existing, it ia not in the MahA- 
bhArata and RAmAyana we have to look for these old 
songs, but rather in the Veda itself. In the collec¬ 
tion of the Vedic hymns, there are some which may 
be called epic, and may be compared with the short 
hymns ascribed to Homer. In the BrAlitnanas pas¬ 
sages occur, in prose and verse, celebrating the ac¬ 
tions of old kings. 

The following extract from the i^slnkhAyana-stitras 
(xvi. 1.), throws some light on the literature which 
the Brahmans possessed, in addition to what wo are 
accustomed to call the Veda ^: — 

“At the Horse-sacrifice, the Adhvaryu calls upon 
singers who sing to the lute (viiiAganaginas), and in¬ 
vites them to celebrate the king, who then performs 
the sacrifice, together with other virtuous kings of 
old. On the first day of the sacrifice, the priest tells 
the story which begins with Matm Vaimsvata. As 
the people of Mann wore men, and there are men pre¬ 
sent at the sacrifice, the priest teaches these, the 

' The same aeaonnt is given in the Aavaluyana-sfitras, x. 7, 
anil in tlie ^abipailut-brahmititn, siii, ,'3, I, 1. 
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louseholdtirs, by telling this story, lie then says, 
‘The Rich-verses are the \eda, this is the Veda/ and. 
recites a hymn. 

■ “ On the second day he tells the story which begins 
witli Yamct Vaiva-svata (fi'oin the ^atapatiia). As 
the people of Yama were the fathers, and there are 
fathers present, he teaches the elders by this story. 
He then says, ‘The Y^ajumda is the Veda; this is 
the Vedo,’ and recites an Aum^ka (^vainedbika) 
of the Yajusb. 

“ On the third day he tells the story i\hich begins 
with Varuna Aditya. As the people of Vanina were 
the Gandharvas, and as they are present, lie teaches 
the young and fair youths by this story. He then 
says, ‘The Atharva-veda is the Veda; this is the 
Veda,’ and recites the Bhishaja', a work on medicine. 

“ On the fourth day he tells the story which begins 
with SoT^iu Viiishvcivct (from the Satapatlia). As the 
people of Soma were the Apsaras, and as tiiese are 
present, he teaches the young and fair maids by this 
story. He then says, * The Angirasa-veda is the 
Veda; this is the Veda,' and recites the Ghora^ 
anotlier work of the Atharvaiiikas. 

“ On the fifth day ho tells the story wliich begins 
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> The coouuenliitor iasiats on this heiiig a distinct book of the 
Atlmrvanikas, and, not a hymn. (Sd 

The 6atapathtt says Aavalilraiia, 

* ti "^hc Satnpatha says t 
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As the people 
and as these are presetit, he 
teaches the "Sarpas, or the snahe-cliamiers, by thijs 
story. He then sivys, ‘ The Sarpavidysi is the Veda ; 
this is the Veda,' and recites the SarpavidyA-^ 

“ On tlie sixth day he tells the story which begins 
with Kmera Vai'sravam. As the people of Kuvera 
were Rakshas, and as these are present, ho teaches 
Selagas, or evil-doers, by this story. He then says, 
‘ The Eakshovidyll is the Veda, this is the Veda,’ 
and recites the RakshovidyH/^ 

“ On the sevenirli day he tells the story which be¬ 
gins with Asita Mdnmna,^ As his nien were tlie 
Asuras, and as these are present, he teaches tho 
usurers (ICusidin) by tliis story. He then says, ‘ The 
Asuravidyii is the Veda, this is the Veda,' and per¬ 
forms a trick by slight of hand.* 

Oil the eighth day he tells the story which begins 
with Matsya S&mmada. As his men were the crea¬ 
tures of the water, and as these are present, he 
teaches the Matsyas (fishes), or the fishermen by this 

' '*TTV^T ^TII The Satapatlia; 

A^ccording te tlio Satnpatlia 
nocordlng to Aivoliyana, 

3 Asita Dhfinvii, 6atapiitlm nr.d Asyalayatm. 
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:ory. He then enya, * 1’he Itih^sa-veda is the Veda 
this is the Vede,’ and recites an Itihasa.* 

“ On the ninth day he tells the story which begins 
Tvitli T^rkshya Vaipakyata^ As his men were the 
birds, and as those are present, he teaches tlie birds, 
or the young students (brahmachfi,rin)®,by this story. 
He then says, * The X’ur&,ua-veda Is the Veda, this is 
the Veda,’ and recites the Purina.'* 

“ On the tenth day he tells the story which begins 
with Dharma Indra (from the Satapatha), As hia 
men were the gods, and as these are present, he 
teaches the young, learned, and poor priests by this 
story.® He then says, * The S^tnaveda is the Veda, 
this is the Veda,’ and sings the Sama.®” 

This extract shows that epic poetry, traditional as 
well as improvised on the spur of’ the moment, existed 
during tlie Vedic age. 

In several parts of the BrAhmanas and Aran- 
yakas, when an account is given of the literature, 
known to the ancient Hindus, we meet with tlio 
names of Gi\tha, Narafeansi, Itih^sa, and Akliydna ^ 
(songs, legends, epic poems, and stories) as parts 

^ Valpadchita^ according to A^valajaiiap 

3 ofT^Tfwf^T; It SatapatLn. 

* The Vaya-purana bae a 

more ancient appearance than tlie otlaer Furanas* 

® ^ S3Tf^T'?etrT»:^i 

® Satapalha. 

^ Cf. Taittirija-Aranyakn^ it 9.: 

WTf% ’TKrai^: ii Bfihaddraiiyakaj ii* 4. 10-: 
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,e Vcdic literature. The occurrence of titles 
of literary works like these, has been made use of 
to prove the existence, at that early perlofi, of the 
writings whicli afterwards were designated by the 
same names. But though the Mah^bharata is called 
an Itihdm^ and the TtftmAyaiia an Akhy&na, and 
though many works hare in later tittu’s become fa¬ 
mous under the name of Pur&nm, yet those enume¬ 
rations of literary works in the Br^hmanas do not 
refer to them.* They contain only general names or 


S3[r»TTf^ H 2 ., Iv. S. S.J Satap, Bnihm. 

jci, 7* I-; Atliarv. Snnhita, jlv. 6.: 3TTt!r ^ 

Cf. Aufreclit, Iiidisrhe StuJien, p. 133. 

iSaysim bimself is somotmiea doubtful, and in bis CommeiKary on 
the Taittiriya-aranyaka, for instance, he says that, hy parann 
might be nieont the Brahtnanda, Sec.; and by itibasa, the RtahiV 
bliarata. This, bower cr, is a mistake, and it would bring Sayaua 
into contradiction with lumsdf. He has fully prored in bis 
Introduction to the liig-veda tliat in this passage of the TaittirU 
jSrnnyaka, no works separate from the Veda could be uiidorstoml. 
Ct Uig'veda swilutd, p. 23. Dr. Weber, in bis extracts from 
Pi'inmi'civ. 2. 60.), shows that vyakby&na, akbyana, katba, akiiya- 
yik'a, itihasa, and puriua, were titles of literary works known at 
the lime of Katyayaiia. IJut ho inclines to the opinion that Iva- 
tjayana did not mean the Maliabharata, Rainayana, and the Pur- 
anas, as we now possess them, by thase general name?. Cf. Indiseiie 
Studicu, I. p. 147. 

' In the later literature also, names like ItibSsa, AkbySna, and 
Pnruiia arc by no means restricted to the Mababbarata, Raindyana, 
and the Puranaa. Tiie Mahobhilrata is called Purkpa, ,‘ikhyaoa, 
and Itihasa, Cf. M. Bh. i. 17—10. Vyisa himself calls bis 
poem, the Mahabharata, a Kavya; and Brahma sanctions this as 
its proper title. Cf. M. Bli. i. 72. Tins passage modifies Pro- 
ibssor Lassen’s opinion ns to Kurya being the distinctive title of 
tbo Riimayaija. Cf. Indian Antiquities, i. 486. 1 bo ^ahabharata 
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titles, which have been applied to certain parts of the 
sacred literature, containing either stories of gods or 
men, or cosmogonic traditions^ Tliere is no aliiision 
to any of the titles of the Purtoas or to the Kama- 
ynna in Vedic v'orks, whether lirAhnianas or Silfras, 
But as in the SCitras of Afevaitlyana^ tiie name of tlio 

is also oftUtJtl tho ifili Veda, or the Kaj-ahnii-veda i that is, the 
Veda composed by iCrisbiim Dvaipiijaiia Vyasa* Ci'. M. Bh* i, 2300, 
Eiirnoot Bh%* m. xxi, Lassen, Irid^ Aniiq. x. 789- 
* Cl" Sayaua^ Intruduction to the .^anbita, p, 23. 

Griliya-Siitras^ iil 4, MS* 1978, E. X* ILj reads, 

Vl5r^r: instead of HTTfnT'^PTRTf^r^r^T: the reswl- 

mg adopted by JDr. Kotb (Zur LiteratuPi p- 27). Uflfortunateiy 
the CoInm^^TltaI 7 to tins passage ia very scanty, wliicli ia so iBTicb 
the more to be regretted, aa the test itself seems to contain 
sporious adtlitioris. According to the MSS. the passage read?* 

3nrr«)T; 

wrsrt^wr?fgifTnt^V7T* 

»nrT^r^T^m^rTO<trflr«fT 

WIT ^ftrrgi 

ifV*TgnFrT^r?pi 


According to the cornmeatator we have first, 12 ^ishia, who, as 
Itishia, are to be invoked, when tliQ Bralimanicivl thread is sus¬ 
pended round the neck (nivlta). These are indeed tho Tiisliis 
of the Rig-veda; first the iSatdrcilinB, the coinmo!* titJe of the 
poets of the first Hand ala; tiien Gritsamud-a (2d Jlandala’), Vi^- 
vamitra (Sd M.), VfiniRdevn (4th M.), Atri (oth JI.), Rharadvuja 
((5th M.), Vsisishthu ("tli M.); then foiiow the poets of tiie Pra- 
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Trata, and according to some MSS. even the name 
of the Mah&bh^rata, is mentioned, this may he consi¬ 
dered as the earliest trace, not merely of single epic 
poems, but of a collection of them. Tlie age of 
A^valdyana, 'ivbich will be approximately fixerl after¬ 
wards, would, therefore, if wo can rely on our MSS., 
furnish a limit below M'hieh the first attempt at a col¬ 
lection of a Bh&rata or MahfibUfirata oi7ght not to l,>o 
placed. But there is no hope that we shall ever suc¬ 
ceed by critical researches in restoring the Bhftrata to 
that primitive form and shape in which it may have 
existed before or at the time of ASval^lvana. Much 
has indeed been done by Professor Lassen, who, in his 
Indian Antiquities, has pointed out characteristic 
marks by which the modern parts of the Maliabhtlratii 
can be distinguished from the more ancient ; and we 
may soou expect to see his principles still farther 
carried out in a translation of the whole Mahfibharata, 
ivhich, with the help of all the S.anskrit comment¬ 
aries, has been most carefully prej).ared by one of 
the most learned and laborious scholars of Germany. 

/If it were possible to sift out from the huge mass of 
Inditin epic poetry, as we now possess it in the MahA- 
bhilrata and KfinAyana, those old stories and songs 

gfttlia hymns (8th M.), the poets of the 'P^vatuiinii (9tti M.), and 

finallj, the anthars of the lOlh and last Mandril a, Avho are called 
Ksliudrasuktas and Mabusiiktas^ authors of abort and long hymns* 
The next class comprises twenty-three invocation/J, according to 
the Oonmientary, and they are to be made, when the Brahman leal 
cord IB suspended over the right slionlder (praehlndvlti)* The text, 
however, contains more tlian twenty-three names, and it as likely 
that some of them have been added afterwards, wldle others are 

perhaps to be taken colleclively- ^1 also 

be taken as one word, in the sense of tlie legal autiiouitka of the 
Bliilrataa. 


iwnjrv^ 
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(vhich must have beeu living for a long time in the 
mouth of the people before they were collectetl, 
enlarged, arranged, and dressed up by later hands, a 
rich mine of information would bo opened for the 
ancient times of India, and very likely also for the 
Vedic age- But the whole frame of the two epic 
poems as they now stand, their language and metre, 
as well as the moral and religious system they 
contain, show that they were put together at a period 
when the world of the was living by tradition 

only, and, moreover, partly misunderstood, and partly 
forgotten. The war between the Kurus and P^lndavas, 
which forms the principal object of our Mah^kbh^rata, 
is itnknown in the Veda. The names of the Kurus 
and Bhi^ratas are common in the Vedic literature, but 
the names of the P^mlavaa have never been met with. 
It has been observed \ that even in P&nini’s grammar 
the name P&ndu or P.4ndjiva does not occur, \vhile the 
Kurus and Bharatas are frequently mentioned, parti¬ 
cularly in rules treating of the formation of patro¬ 
nymics and similar words.® If, then, Afevalftyana 


* Dr. Weber, Indtsclie Stiaiien, p. 148. Katyuyfma, however, 
the immediate succeesor of Pauini, knows not only Pimiju, but 
also his descendants, the Faiulyas. 

* The names of the two wives of Paudii, KunH and iW&dri, occur 
in the coramentaiy on Pinini. (Cf. i. 11. 40,, iv. 1. 65., iv. 1. 17C. 
(text) for KuntI, and iv, 1, 177. for MAdri). But both these names 
are gcograpUieel a[)pcUatlves, Kunti signifying a woman from the 
country of the Kuiitas, Miklri a Miidra-wcman. JVii/ui, another 
name of Kunti, stands in the Gana siviidi. As to the proper 
names of the Puivl-ava princes, we find Yud/tish(Aira, Pan. vi. 1, 

134., vi. 3, 9,, viii. 3, 93. (text); Arjuna, Pan. iii. 1. 119., iv. 3. 

64., V. 4. 48., vi, 2. 131. j Bhima, Pan. vi. 1. 2t)5.; JVakula, Pan. 
vi. 3. 73. The name of Sahadem does not occur; but his de- 

, scendants, the Sahadevas, are mentioned ns belonging to the race 
of Kuril, together with the Nakulas, Z-’a.n, iv. 1,114. In the same 
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shown to have been a contemporary, or at 
least on immediate successor, of P4nmi, the Bhfvrata 
which he is speaking of must have been %^ery 
difFerent from the epic poem which is known to us 


Wfij wetind tlio dr^cen^ants of Yudhidatlura aud Arjnna men- 
tioned as mojobcrs of the eastern Bharatas^ Fm, Vi. 4 66* JUran- 
p^dVa name does not occur in Panlni, but SuifAadri the siiitcr of 
Krislina and the wife of Arjana^ is diatinctlj'^ mentioned, Pan* W, 
2< 56* Anotlier passage in the commeiitarj on Pan ini (ir* 3. 87*) 
proves even the existence of a poem in praise of Snbhadra, tvlticli, 
if we remember the former mention of a war about Subhadra (iv* 
2* 56.), seems most likely to haye celebrated this very conquest of 
Sublmdra hj Arjnna. In the Mahabhuraia this story forms a 
separate chapter^ the Sub!mdra-har 0 na-parva (Adiparva, p* 286*), 
%vhich may be the very work which Panini, according to his com¬ 
mentator, is alluding to* That the chapter iu the Mahahiiarat# 
belongs to the oldest parts of this epic, may be seen from its 
being mentioned in the Armkramani of Dhritanuihtra (i* 149*). 

When I heard that Subhadru, of the race of Maclhu, had been 
forcibly Sei7*ed in Ilia city of Dyamka, and carried away by Arjnnii, 
and that the two heroes of tbc race of VrisLni had repaired to 
Indraprastha, I then, O Saiijaya, had no hope of aaccess.” The 
MnhahhRshya, however, does not explain flic former Shtra, (iv* 2* 
66.), and for the latter it gives examples for the exceptions only, 
but not for the rule* The word ffra7itha^ used in the S^itra, 
(iv, 3, 8 7.x always some what suspicious. That some of the 
SGtraa which now form part of Piimni^a grammar, did not proceed 
from him, is acknowledged by Xaiyyata, (cf. iv. 3* 131, 132*) 



yf^ ^xerr;n av(Wim 


VasndetTci, who 13 considered as peculiarly connected with the tra¬ 
dition of the Pandiwas, is quoted as V^ndeva, of tlie race of 
Vriahni (Fun* iv* 1* 114.) J as Vasudemt^ together with Siva 
and Aditya (ran, v. 3. 99.); as Vdsfidet'a, tf^gether with Arjuna 
(iv. 3, 98. text)* In the commenUry to Fan* iji. 3* 156., and 
ii* 3* 72*, we have proof of Xrishia*i^ being worshipped as a god ; 
in i* 4. 92* he is mentioned as n hero. liis residence, Diwaka, 
however, does not occur in Punink 
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under the name of the MahSibharata, celebrating the 
war of the Kurus and P^ndavasd / 

/In the form in which we now possess the Mah&bhu- 
, rata it shows clear traces that the poets who collected 
and finished it, breathed an intellectual and religious 
atmosphere, very different from that in which the 
heroes of the poem moved. The epic character of the 
story has thi’oiighout been changed and almost oblite¬ 
rated by the didactic tendencies of the latest editors, 
who were clearly Brahmans, brought up in tlie strict 
school of the r.aws of ibmu. Bat the original tradl- 
uons of the Pandavas breah through now and then, 
and we can clearly discern that the races among 
whom the five principal heroes of the Malifibhfirata 
were bom and fostered, were by no means completely- 
under the sway of the Brahmanical law. How is it, 
for instance, that the five Pfindava princes, who are 
at first represented as receiving so strictly Brah manic 
an education, — who, if we are to believe the poet, 
were versed in all the sacred literature, grammar, 
metre, astronomy, and law of the Brahmans,—could 
afterwards have been niarried to one wife ? This is in 

‘ Tliat Pstnuu knew the war of the Bharatas, has been rendered 
Iiighly probable by Prof. La.ssen (Ind. Alterthumskundfi, i. 691. 
837.).’ The words which called forth Pduini’s spocinl rule, {iv.2.56.), 
rail scarcely be imagined to have been diffurent from those in the 
■MahAbhashya 5 viz., Bhfu-atah sangi-amail, sanbhadrali eangrfiniah. 
It was impossible to teach or to use Ptoiui'a Sdtras witliout 
examples, which necessarily formed part of the traditional gram¬ 
matical literature long befoie the great Commentary was written, 
and are, therefore, of a much higher historical value than is com¬ 
monly supposed. The coincidences between the examples used in 
the Pratitiukhyae and in Panini, show that these examples were by 
no means selected at ratniom, but that they had long foritied port 
of the traditional teaching. Sec also Pan. vi. 2. 58., where the 
word “ mahnbharata ” occurs, but not as the title of a poem. 
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opposition to the Brahmanic law, where it is saitJ, 

“ they are many wives of one man ; not many husbands 
of one wife.” ^ Such a contradiction can only be ac¬ 
counted for by the ndinission, that, in this casei epic. 
tradition in the mouth of the people was too strong to 
allow this essential and curious feature in the life of 
its heroes to be changed. However, the Brahmanic 
editors of the MahiibhtU’ata, seeing tJiat they could not 
alter tradition on this point, ha ve at lejist endeavoured 
to excuse and mitigate it. Thus wc are told in the 
poem itself, that at one time the five brothers came 
home, and informed their mother that they had found 
something extremely precions. Without listening 
further, their mother at once told them they ought to 
divide it as brothers. The command of a parent must 
always be literally obeyed; and as Braupadi was 
their nmvly discovered treasure, they were obliged, 
according to the views of the Brahmans, to obey, and 
to have her as their common wife. Indian lawgivers 
call this a knotty jmint®; they defend the fact, but 
refuse to regard it fis a precedent. / 



“ 



wm ^Vtrftf^srrsTf^-; 

Cf, SajaiKi's Com* on Pfiruifira. MS. llodL 172^ 1T3. Another 
explEiTiation is given by Knmirila: 

iji^rf^H'SEpRerr ^ 


ounj^ 
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t Neither does the ftict that PAiidu is lawfully married 
to two wives, harmonise with the Brahmanic law. 
That low does not prohibit polygamy, but it regards 
, no second marriage as legal, and it reserves the privi¬ 
lege of being burnt together with the husband to the 
eldest and only lawful wife. Such passages in the 
ancient epics are of the greatest interest. 'VV’e see in 
them the tradition of tlie people too far developed, to 
allow itself to be remodelled by Brah manic JDiaskeu- 
astes. There cau be lit tle doubt that polygamy, as we 
find it among the early races in their transition from 
the pastoral to the agricultural life, was customary in 
India./ re.ad in Herodotus (v, 5.), that amongst 
the Thracians it was usual, after the death of a man, 
to find out who had been the most beloved of 
his wives, and to sacrifice her upon his tomb. Mela 
(ii. 2.) gives the same as the general custom of the 
Getie. Herodotus (iv. 71.) asserts a similar fact of 
the Scythians, and Pausanias (iv, 2.) of the Greeks, 
wlule oiir own Teutonic mythology is full of instances 
of tlic same feeling. V .And thus the customs of these 
cognate nations explain what at first seemed to he 
anomalous in the epic tradition of the Mahhblifirata, 
that at the death of PAndu, it is not Kunti, his lawful 
wife, but MAdri, his most beloved wife, in whose arms 
the old king dies, and who successfully claims the 
privilege of being burnt with him, and following her 
husband to another Ilfe.V 

* Cf. Grimm, History of tise Germnn Language, p. 139. 

* Other instances of Dharnonvyatikratna arc; 

Mdiiriii,* II rwrasrr- 
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;e same remark applies to the liiim&yaiia. In 
this second epic also, we see that the latest ecUtoi’s 
were shocked by the anoinaUes of the popular tradi¬ 
tions, and endeavoured to impart a more Braliinanio 
polish to the materials handed do\vn to them from an 
earlier age. Thus king Da^ratlia kills the son ot a 
Brahman, which would be a crime so horrible in the 
eyes of the Brahmans, that scarcely any penance 
could expiate it.^ This is the reason why the young 
Brahman is represented as the son of a Shdra 
woman, and tells the king so himself, in order to 
relieve him from the fear of having killed the sou of 
a Brahman- The singular relation, too, between 
Rfi,ma and ParaSu-Ri^raa, was probably remodelled 
by the influence of the Brahmans, who could not 
bear the idea of their great hero, tl^e destj’oyer of all 
the Ksliatriyas, being in turn vanquished by Bfiraa, 
who was himself a Kshatriyay 

The Vcdic literature, by the very sacredness of its 
character, has fortunately escaped from the remo¬ 
delling Puritanism of the later Brahmans. There 
must, from the first, have been as great a variety 
in the intellectual, religious,_,^nd moral character 
of the Indians, as there is in the geographical 
and physical character of India. If we look at 
Greece, and consider the immense diversity of local 
worship, tradition, and customs, wiiich oo-existed 
within that small tract of country, and tiien turn 

' Cr. Miinu, Tiii. “ No greater crime is known on eartli 

than slaying a Brahman, and tlio king, tlicrcforc, must Qot OFea 
form in his mind an idea of hilling a priest." 
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our eyes to the map of India, barred as it is by 


mountain-ranges and rivers, it becomes clear that 
the past ages of such a country cannot be represented 
in their fulness and reality by the traditions of the 
later Brahmans, which as we now possess them in 
the epic and paiiranic poetry of the Hindus, are 


all tinged 


with the same monotonous colouring. 


Such a uniformity is always the result of an arti¬ 
ficial system, and not of a natural and unimpeded 
development. It is indeed acknowledged by the Brah¬ 
mans themselves that diflerent customs pi’evailed in 
different parts of India. Some were even sanctioned 
by them, notv/ithstanding their policy of monopolising 
and (so to speak) brahmanimig the ^/hole Indian 
mind. Although, for instance, in the liturgic works .. 
annexed to the Vedas (Srauta-sfitras), an attempt 
was made to establish a certain unity in the sacrifices 
of the people all over India, yet in the pt^rformance 
of these sacrifices tliere existed certain discrepancies, 
based on the traditionary autliority of the wise of old, 
between family and family. This is still more the case 
in the so-called domestic ceremonies of baptism, con¬ 
firmation, marriage, &c., described in the Grihya- 
efitras, whicli, connected as they were with the daily 
life of the people, give us much more real information 
on the ancient customs of India than those grand 
public or private sacrifices which are prescribed in the 
^rauta-sfitras, and could only have been kept up by 
sacerdotal influence. In these domestic ceremonies 
everybody is allowed, as a general law, to follow the 
customs of the family ^ to which he belongs, or of 

^ Ttius it is said, for instance, in the Caiiiinentary to Pums- 
kara’s Griliya-sulras, that it is wrong to give up the customs of 
one’s own famUy and to adopt those of others; 
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go and country, provided these custoins do not 
sly insult the moi’al and religious feelifigs of 
hi nan 3. 

AJtiiough these domestic ceremonies ■were fully 
^nctioned by the Bi^hmauic law, the authority upon 



srf%F:« ^ 


^ II tEj; 'tRrrr^- 

^irr^fT^i st^iT rT^rfH 'si'sr^ii 

Wrtid<sfqii ^ ’k:! 

'f5%T5?T^;^iTr tffTtfra? wi* 'tifwiV 


fTf^tsf^ii ^RTSTT^^ 

?rHfTr^ffT 

“ Vtisislitlsa declares tbnt it is wrong to follow the rules of another 
f^akha. He eays, ‘ A wise person will eertatiily not perform 
the dotica proscrihed by another S5akh&; he that does is called 
a traitor to his Sakha. 'Vilioaoever leaves the law of his 
SSkha, and adopts that of another, he sinks into blind dark¬ 
ness, having degraded a sacred Rishi.' And in another law¬ 
book it is said : < If a man gives 'np his own customs and 
performs others, whether out of ignorance or covetousness, he 
will fall and be destroyed.’ And again, in the^Parisishta of 
the Chhandog&s: * A fool who ceases to follow his own 6akh-i, 
wishing to adopt another one, his work will be in vain. 

Only in ease no special rule is laid down for certain observances 
ill some G-riliyns, it is lawful to adopt those of other families; 

qTTITT^*^ ^ITfitl Tm ^ 
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iclx they are founded d<., is not lie directly 
sacred revelation of the Brahmans (Svuti), but 
in tradition (Smriti), a difference, the historical im¬ 
portance of which will have to be pointed out heru- 
ai'ter. As to the customs of countries and villages, 
there can be no doubt that in many cases they were 
not only not founded upon Brahmaiiic authority, but 
frequently decidedly against it. The Brahinanic law, 
however, is obliged to recognise and allow those 
customs, with the general reservation that they must 
not be in open opposition to the law. Thus ASva- 
layana in his Grihya-sdtras, saysi—“ Now the cus¬ 
toms of countries and places are certainly manifold. 
One must know them as far as marriage is concerned. 
But we shall explain what is the general custom.”^ 
Ilej’c the commentator adds: —“ If there be con- 
tradiction between the customs of countries, &c,, and 
those customs which we are going to describe, one 
must adopt the custom as laid down by us, not those 
of the country. What we shall say is the general 
linv, this is ourmeaniug. Amongst the Vaidehas, for 
instance, one sees at once that loose habits prevail. 
But in th,e domestic laws continence is prescribed; 
therefore there is no doubt that the domestic and not 
the national customs are to be observed.*’^ 

> A&r. S, i. 7., 

•S'?! 

* T’^iTWRt •g 

srsgTTPT '6r4^ 
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n tho Sfttras of Gautama, too, a aunilar lino of con¬ 
duct is ti'accd out. After it has been said that the 
highest authority by wluch a government ought to bo 
guided consists in the Vedas, Vethlngas, ^tistras, and 
old traditions, it is added (Adhy. 11. Sfttra 20.), that 
in cases where the customs of countries, classes, and 
families are not expressly founded upon a passage of 
the Veda, they are, notwithstanding, to be observed, 
if they are not clearly against the principles of the 
sacred writings, such as would be, for instance, marry¬ 
ing the daugliter of a maternal uncle. ^ 

There is an interesting passage in the Grihya-san- 
graha-parisishta, composed by the son of Gobhila, 
which Dr, Roth quotes in his Essays on the Veda, 
p. 120.:—“ The Vdsishthas wear a braid on the right 
side, the Atrfiyas wear three braids, the Angiraa wear 


Tv:i (5 ^ 

^ The coraineiitRtor ITnratSatta here montioriB the followiag as 
CGstoins that prevailed in certain territories; and wlileh had no 
sanction in the Yeda:—When the sun stands in Aries (mesha), 
the young girls would paint the Sun with his retinue, on the soiij 
with coloured dust, and worship this in the morning and evening* 
And in the month Margn^irsbJ. (November-Beeeniber) they roam 
about the village^ nicely dressed, and whatever tliey receive m 
presents they give to the god. When the sun stands in Cancer 
(karkata) in PCirvS PUalgnni (FebruaTy), they worship Uoifi, and 
distribute sprouting kidney-besoif and ssli When the suns stands 
in Aries in Uttara Phalgunl (?), they worship the goddess 

As customs of classes he mentions that at the marriage of J5u- 
dras; they fix pasta in the ground, put thousands of reflecting lamps 
upon them, and lead the bride round by the hand. 

As customs of families, again, he rcraitrks, that some wear the 
Sikbl (lock of hair) in front, some behind, and that passages of the 
Veda (pravachsnas} allow both according to different times. 
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five locka, the Blirig’us have their head quite shaved, 
others have a lock of hair on the top of the head.” ’ 

Another peculiarity ascribed to the V&sishthas Is 
that they exclude meat from their sacrifices.^ 

A similar notice of the customs of neighbouring 
nations, is found in Raghunandana’s quotation from 
the Ilai’ivanSa, — that the t^akas (Scythians) have 
half their head shorn, the Yavanas (Greeks ?) and 
Kambojds tlie whole, that the Pitradas (inhabitants of 
Paradene) wear their hair free, and the Piililavas 
(Persians) wear beards.® 

In tile same way, then, as different traditions were 
current in India relative to such observances, it is 
probable that different families had their own heroes, 
perhaps their own deities, and that they kept up the 
memory of them by their own poetic traditions. It 
is true that such a view is merely conjectural. But 
wlien we see that in some ptirta of the Vedu, which are 
represented as belonging to different illustrious and 


' WTfWBT t 

® This we learn from the Karma-pratllpa, a supplement to the 
Stltras of Gobhila, i. 18* : li19§T 


® TnrRT 

^mr*rr ^ ri^ 

lifrr^ Ttr?n*fSTT« 

See also Pan* gana ma^fimiyaDBakadh 
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families, certain gods are more exclusively 
celebrated ^ j that names which in Yedic poetry 


' In later times, when thf- sects of Vishnu and had sprung 
ap, and the Indian world was divided between theni, it seema as il' 


different deitios hivl been ascribed to different castes, 
said in the iirst AdliyUya of the Vasisbtha'SmriU = 


Thus it IB 


^T^TTwn^tir: •h ^ ii 

5mrniw irr ^ 

(TW^ jt *r VT^ ii 


A Brahman versed in the four YeckSj who does not find Yasti¬ 
de v a, is a donltcy of a Brahraan^ trembling for the heavy 
burden of the Veda, Therefore, unless a man be a Yaish- 
nava, his Brahmaliogd will he lost; by being a Yaishnava 
one obtains perfection, there is no doubt* For Narajaiia 
(Yislinu) the highest Brahma, is the deity of the Brahmans ; 
Soma, Siirya, and the rest, are the gods of Kshafriysxa and 
Yai^yas i while Rudra and similar gods ought to be sedu¬ 
lously worshipped by the Sildras* Where the worship of 
Rudra is enjoined in the Furnas and law-books, it has no 
refei'^nce to Brahmans, as Prajapati declared* The worship 
of Budra and the Tripmulra (the three horizontal marka 
across the forehead) are celebrated in the Puraiia% but only 
B 4 
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are known as tliose of heroes and poets (PunV 
ruvas, Kutsa) are afterwards considered as names of 
infidels and heretics, wo have a right to infer that 
we have here the traces of a widely eitended 
practice. 

./ In the hymns of tlio Big-veda we meet with al* 
Itisioiis to several legendary stories—afterNvards more 
fully developed by the Brahmans in their Brfthmanas 
— by whicli laws that were in later times acknow¬ 
ledged as generally binding, and as based upon tho 
authority of the Veda, are manifestly violated. It is 
an essential doctrine of the Brahmans, that the reli¬ 
gious education, and the administration of sacrifices, 
as well as the receiving of rewards for these offices, 
belong exclusively to their own caste./ Kakslnvat, 
however, whose hymns are found in the first and 
ninth niaiulala of the Klg-veda, and who, "whether on 
account of his name or for some better reason, is said 
to have been a Kshatriya, or of royal extraction, is 
represented as receiving from King Svanaya presents, 
which, according to Manu \ it would have been un¬ 
lawful for him to accept. In order to explain this 

for the castes of the Kshatdjraa, Taittj'ag, and 6(ldraSj and 
not for the otliers. Therefore, ye excellent Mitriis, the TTl- 
piindra must not be worn by Brahmang.” 

' Cf- Matin, x, *7^.; and liig-veda-hljSebya, ii* p* 80» Eoaen, 
who lias quoted this passage to liv. L IS. K, reads 

wiuch he translates by ^^abstinere 
jnbet a dirigendis eacrificiisj ab ingtitiitioDe gacra ot*ab impnria 
dooisi^^ referring to Mann, x. 108—110. however, docs 

not mean impnrej but pure* The reading of the commentary 
ought to be for thug the very words 

of Manu, x. 76., are reiitured. 
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ty, a story is told, that although KaksliD'at iras 
the son of King Kalinga, yet his real father was 
the old Rishi Dirgliatamas, whose hymns have like¬ 
wise been preserved in the first mandala of the Kig- 
veda. This poet had been asked by the king to 
beget offspring for him, according to ancient Indian 
custom. The queen, however, refused to see the old 
sage, and sent her servant-maid instead. The son of 
this servant and the Rishi Dirgbutamas was Kakshi- 
vat, and ns the son of a Rishi he was allowed 
to peiform sacrifice.s and to recolvo presents. This 
story shows its purjrase very clearly, and there can 
be little doubt that it ou'es its origin to the tender 
conscience of the Brahmans, who could not bear to 
see their laws violated by one of their own sacred 
Rishis. It is a gratuitous assumption to suppose 
that the jwets of the V eda should have been perfect in 
the observance of the Brahinanio law. That law did 
not exist when they lived and composed their songs, 
for which in later times they were raised to the rank of 
saints. Whether Kakshivat was the son of a Brah¬ 
man or a Kshatriya, of a servant-maid or of a queen, 
is impossible to determine. But it is certain that in 
the times in ^vhieh he lived, he would not have 
scrupled to act both as a warrior and priest, if cir¬ 
cumstances required it. This becomes still more 
evident, If we accept .Professor Lassen’s view, wlio 
considers Dirghatamas, the father of Kakshivat, as one 
of the earliest Brahmanic missionaries in the southern 
parts of Bengal, among the Angas and Kalingas.^ 


‘ III tills case, tho name of tlie queen also, iSud^slnj, tvouM be 
significant, for Sudesbria is tho namo of ono of the nafons in 
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yjfow, under circumstances of tins'kind, when the 
Brahmans were still labouring to establish their su¬ 
premacy over dilie rent ports of India, it can hardly be 
believed that the different castes and their respective 
duties and privileges should have been established as 
St rictly as in later times. In later times it is con¬ 
sidered a grmvous sin to recite the hymns of the 
Veda in places where a Shdra might be able to hear 
them. In the Rig-vedu ive hn(l hymns -which the 
Biahmans themselves allow to be the compositions 
of the son of a slave. Kavasha Aililsha is the author 
of several hymns in the tenth Book of the Kig-veda; 
yet this same Kavasha -was expelled from the ssci'ilice 
as an impostor and as the son of a slave (d&syhh 
putra), and he was readmitted only because the gods 
had shown him special favour. This is ncknow* 
ledged' by the Br^hmanas of the Aitareyins^ and 


Bengal- See Vishiiu-Fumna, p* 188, The word godhamitij’^ 
whieli occurs in the story of Dlrghafainaa, ia the Mali^bhdrataj 
4395,, an,d which Frof. Lassen translates by paatoral law/" must 
have an opprobnous sense, and Indian Fanclits explain it by opuu 
and indiscriminate concupiscence*"" 

^ Aitareya-Brabmaua, II^ 19,: 
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ishitakins, and in the Mah^bliCirata also Kavasha 
is called a Nishlidtu/ 

/The marked diirtrence between the Vedic and epic 
poetry of India, has been well pointed out hy Pro- 
iessor Roth of Tubingen, who for many years has 
devoted much time and attention to the study of 
the Veda. According to him, the Mahftbhrirata, 
even in its first elements, is later than the time 
of Buddha.^ “In the epic poems,” he says, “the 


wwft n WT f^^lr 

Tiauslivtaki'-Brafimana, XI, ; 

f%T€TTI ft ^ % ^4 3 '^T 

iq^rr tr? vrvrf^rsrm Tt?rt ^ ^ 

^ ^ iSST^i 7T ^ ^rrr- 

«nm ^ th ttt 

I m st% ^ w X 'stnr- 

ffT ^ 

Comment; Tr^4 ^RfT4TT:ii Rtrtt Rtmt 

TPifT ^fii ^TT^nr t^ii % t - 

w TEf; ’^;ii 

^ Zui* Litteratur ond Gescbichte dea Vedav Drei Abhaadlungen 
von II. Kotli, Doctor der Philuaopliic. Stuttgart, 1846. 
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Veda is btit imperfectly kiiown ; the ceremonial is 
no longer developing, it is complete. The Vedic 
legends have been plucked from tlieiv native soil, and 
the religion of Agni, Indira, llitra, and Varuua has 
been replaced by an altogether different worship. 
I’he last fact,” he says, “ ought to be the most coii- 
%dncliig. There is a contradiction running through¬ 
out the religious life of India, from the time of 
the R^traflyana to the present day. The outer form 
of the worship is Vedic, and exclusively so ; but the 
eya of religious adoration is turned upon q^uite 
different regions.’'® The secondary fonnation, the 
religion of Visliiiu and Brahma, began with the epic 
poetry, and remained afterwards as the only living 


1 The worship of the Hitidna at the present day cannot be 
called exclusively Vodic, though Vedic roraoins may be traced! 
in it. In the Introduction to the edition of the Uig-veda, by the 
Tattvabodhinl'SabhS, it ia said, on the contrary, 

.sfufws *cr^? fa[- 

“ the difference lietwccn the present received \aw and the early 
Vedic laiv, will clearly he perceived by this edilion.^' And again. 

ST?, Ne.TTrtftr ®rf^ 

f^qrt? fT^rfr® erv 

TTJT/^ 

It will be seen exactly wbat di^erenc^ there is between tJic 
Paumijic worship of the gods^ who, according to the Piiiinas, are 
exhibited with the different bodies of menj animals, birds, serpents, 
and fishes; the widely spread custom oftdntrie ceremonies, which 
are the most modem and famous on earth ; and the performunee of 
sacrifices as prescribed in the Veda/’ 

® Professor Bnrnouf has treated the same subject in his Review 
of Prof. Wilson’s Translation of the VishimpTirana, Journal des 
Savants, 1840, May, p. 296 . 
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wUhont having the power to break through 
the walls of the Vedic ceremonial, and take the place 
of the old ritual.”/'' 

/j4nd if it be unsafe to use the epic poems as autho¬ 
rities for the Vedic age, it will readily be admitted 


that the same objection applies with still greater 
force to the Puranas. Although one only of the 
eighteen Puranas has as yet been completely pub¬ 
lished, enough is known of their character, partly by 
Professor Burnovif’s edition of the Bhagavat-purhna, 
partly by extracts given from other PuiAnas by Pro¬ 
fessor Wilson, to justify our discarding their evidence 
with reference to the primitive period of ^ edic lite¬ 
rature. Even the Manava-dharmafeilstra, the law¬ 
book of the Mftnavas, a sub-division of the sect of the 
Taittiriyas, or, as it is commonly called, the Laws of 
Marm, cannot be used as an independent authority. 
It cannot be said that the compilers of these laws 
were ignorant of the traditions of the Vedic age. 
Many of tlieir verses contain a mere paraphrase of 
passages from the hymns, Brtihmanas, and Stitras; 
but they likemse admitted the rules and customs of 
a later age, and their authority is therefore valid 
only where it has been checked by more orig'nal 
and genuine texts. / 

;-fThe Code of Manu is almost the only work in San¬ 
skrit literature which^ as yet, has not been assailed 
by those W'ho doubt the antiquity of everything 
Indian. No historian has disputed its claim to that 


early date which had, from the first, beeJi assi^ed to 
it by Sir William Jones. It must be confessed, how'- 
ever, that Sir William Jones’s proofs of the anti(iuity 
of this code cannot bo cqpsidered as conclusive, and 
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no sufficient arg'innenta have been brought forward to 
substantiate any of the different dates ascribed to 
Mann, as the author of our Law-book, wliich vary, 
according to different writers, from 880 to 1280 n.c. 

If the age of Manu or of the epic poems could be 
fixed, so as to exclude all possible doubt, our task 
with regard to the age of the Veda would be an 
easy one. The Veda ia demonstrably earlier than 
the epic poeti’y and the legal codes of India. We 
do not, however, advance one step by saying that 
the "N^eda is older than the author of the Rlhnava- 
dhanna-sfi,stra, whose date is altogether unkuo\^^l, or 
even than the Mahhbhfirata, if it can be doubted 
whether that ^kkhii in its first elements be anterior to 
the Buddhistic religion or not; while it Is said, at 
the same time, that the last elements which Imve 
been incorporated into this huge work allude to 
historical events later than the Christian era.^ Here, 
then, we must adopt a new course of procedure. 
We must try to fix the age of the Veda, which fortns 
the natural basis of Indian history; and we must 
derive our knowledge of the Vedic age from none 
but Vedic works, discarding altogether such addi- 
tiomd evidence as might be obtained from the 

I That tlie pnneipal part of the IVIalifibb^trata bi'longa to a period 
previous to the politka! establishinont of Buddlnsm^ has been 
proved by Prof. Lasseji, Inci Aet i. 489—49K Mueli has been said 
eince to controvert his views with regard to the age of the MuliiU 
blidrata, but nothing that is really valuable has been added to Prof 
LaiiiRcn’a facts or reasomnga. is not at all diOciiU/’ as Prof, 

IjaBsen remarks, “ to look at this question from one single point of 
view, and to start a conddeiit as^iertion* But in doing this, many 
persona^ commit themselves to inconsiderate judgments, and show 
an ignorance of the very points #}iich have to be considered,” 
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literature of India. Let some Vedic dates be 
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once established, and it iN'iH probably be possible 
to draw lines of coimcctim between the Vedic and 
the rest of the Indian literature. But the world of 
the Veda is a world by itself; and its relation to 
all the other Sanskrit literature is such, that the 
Veda ought not to receive but ought to throw light 
over the whole historical development of the Indian 
mind. 

/The Veda has a two*fold interest : it belongs to 
the history of the world and to the history of India. 
In the history of the world tiie Veda tills a gap wliicli 
no literary work in any other language could till. 
It carries us back to times of which we have no re- 
coi’ds anywhere, and gives us the very words of a 
genei’atioii of men, of whom otherwise we could form 
but the vaguest estimate by means of conjectures and 
inferences. As long as man continues to take an in¬ 
terest in the history of his race, and as long as we 
collect in libraries and museums the relics of former 
ages, the first place in that long row of books which 
contains the records of the Aryan branch of mankind, 
will belong for ever to the Rig-veda. / 

/ But m the history of India, too, the Veda is of the 
greatest importance. It has been a standing r<;proach 
against our studies that it is impossible to find any- 
thi?^g historical in Indian literature.^ To a certain 
extent that reproach is well-foimdod; and this ac¬ 
counts no doubt for the indifference with which San¬ 
skrit litenrture is regarchjd by the public at large./ 

We may admire the delicate poetry of Kalidasa, the 


• See Em-noufl Introduction I^’IIiatoire du IJuddliisme, p. iii. , 
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«ulo 9 op}ucal vigour of Kapila, the voliiptuoua 
t'lcism of Jayadcva, and tlie epic simplicii:}’ of Vydsa 
and VMmiki, but as long as their works float before 
our eyes like the mirage of a desert, as long as we 
are. unable to tell what real life, what period in the 
history of a nation they reflect, there is something 
wanting to engage our sympatliies in the same nian- 
ner as they are engaged by the tragedies of ,5iiS- 
chylus, or the philosophical essays of Cicero. We 
value tlie most imperfect statues of Lycia and .dilgina, 
liecause they throw light on the history of Greek art, 
but we should pass by unnoticed the most perfect 
mouldings of the human frame, if we could not toll 
whether they had been prepared in the studio of a 
Phidias, or in the dissecting-room of a London hos¬ 
pital. 

In tlio following sketch of the history of Yedic 
iiteratui'e, I cannot promise to give dates, such as we 
are accustomed to Imd in the literary histories of 
other nations. But I hope I shall be able to prove 
that there exist in that large mass of literature which 
belongs to the Vedic age, clear traces of an original 
historical articulation; and that it is possible to re¬ 
store something like chronological continuity in the 
four periods of the Yedic literature. If this can be 
achieved, if we can discover different classes of lite¬ 
rary works, and vindicate to them something of a 
truly historical character, the reproach that there is 
nothing historical to be found in India will be 
removed, as far as the peculiar nature of that litera¬ 
ture allows. 

Tlie modern literature of India, though not yet 
grouped in chronological order, will find in the liie- 
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of the Vcdic age sometliing like a past, some 
'Te^irnony to prove that it did not spring up in a day, 
but clings by its roots to the earliest strata of Indian 
thought. Tlie Laws of the Mftnavas, though no 
longer the composition of a primeval sage, will at 
least be safe against the charge of being the Invention 
of some unemployed Indian lawgiver. Plays like 
fSakuntala and Urva4i, though no longer regarded as 
the productions of a Peri clean age, will be classed 
among the productions of w'hat may properly be 
called the Alexandrian period of Sanskrit literatui’C. 
But whatever we may have to surrender with regard 
to the antiquity claimed by these and other Sanskrit 
works, that portion of the literature of India which 
aloue can claim a place in the history of the w'orld, 
and which alone can command the attention of those 
who survey the summits of human intellect, not only 
in the East but over the whole civilised world, w ill, 
w'e hope, for the future, be safe against the doubts 
which I myself have shared for many years. It is 
difficult, no doubt, to believe that the most ancient 
literary work of the Aryan race, a work more ancient 
than the Zendavesta and Homer, should, after a lapse 
of at least three thousand years, have been discovered, 
and for the first time published in its entirety, not in 
one of the Parisliads on the borders of the Ganges, 
but in one of the colleges of an English University. 
It is difficult to believe that sufficient MSS. should 
have been preserved, in spite of the perishable nature 
of the material on which they are written, to enable 
an editor to publish the collection of the Vedic hymns 
in exactly th.at form in which tliey existed at least 
800 years before the Christian era; and, still more, 
that (his collection, which was completed at the time 
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of Lycurgus, sliould contain the poetical relics 
jire-Homei'ic age; an age In which the names of the 
Greek gods and heroes had not ycft lost their original 
sense, and in which the simple worship of the Divine 
powers of nature was not yet supplanted by a worship 
of personal gods. It is difficult to believe this ; and 
we have a right to be sceptical. But it is likewise 
our duty to inquire into the value of what has been 
preserved for us in so extraordinary a manner, and to 
extract from it those lessons which the study of man¬ 
kind was intended to teach to man. 
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HISTORY OF VEDIC LITERATURE. 

In taking a survey of the works which belong to the 
Vedic literature of India, our task would be greatly 
tacilitated if general unci characteristic features could 
bo jwinted out by which Vedic and non.Vedic works 
might at once be distinguished. Without entering 
into a minute analysis of the individual character of 
a work,—a mode of criticism which, with our present 
knowledge of the earliest Indian literature, must bo 
very uncertain,—it wdll often happen that some ex¬ 
ternal mark jiresenta itself, determining at once the 
age or class of writing to which it belongs. It is 
true that tliere are certain grammatical forms and 
orthographical peculiarities which Indian gramma¬ 
rians restrict to the Veda, and which, therefore, might 
be used as distinguishing marks of works belonging 
to that era. But Manu, or rather the author of the 
Mflnava.dharrn0,4^i3trn, has also employed several 
Vedic forms; becaiise in transforming Vedic verses 
into epic Slokas, he is sometimes obliged to retain 
words and forms which are not in strict accordance 
with the general character of his language; a fact 
which accounts in some degree for the strange ap¬ 
pearance of many of liis verses, which are stiff and 
artificial, and very inferior in fluency to tlie older 
strains which they paraphrase. 

There is a strongly marked character in Vedic 
prose, and no attempt has been made to imitate it in 
later times. But in order to distinguish Vedic from 
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on-Yc(lic poetry, we must attend more closely to 
metre. Several Vedic metres have "been imitated by 
later poets, but there are metres which never occur in 
Vedic works, and whi<;h may be used as criteria for 
distinguishing ancient from more modern poetry. 

That difference of metre should form a broad line 
of demarcation between two periods of literature, is 
not at all without an analogy in the literary liistory 
of other nations, particularly in older times. If once 
a new form of metre begins to grow popular by the 
influence of a poet who srrcceeds in collecting a scliool 
of other poets around him, this new mode of utterance 
is very apt to supersede the other more ancient forms 
altogether. People become accustomed to the new 
rhythm sometimes to such a degree, that they lose 
entirely the taste for their old poetry on account of 
its obsolete measure. o poet, therefore, who writes 
for the peojile, would tliiiik of employing those old- 
fashioned metres; and we find that early popular 
pooras have had to be transfused into modern verse 
in Older to make them generally ic-adable once 
more. 

Kow it seems that the regular and continuous 
Amishtubh.^loka is a metre unknowm during the 
Vedic age, and every work written in it may at once 
be put down as post-Vedic. It is no valid objection 
that this epic Sloka occurs also in Vedic hymns, that 
Anushtubli verses are frequently quoted in the Brah- 
manas, and that in some of the Sfitras the Anushtubh- 
feloka occurs intermixed with Trlshtubhs, and is used 
for the purpose of recapitulating^ what had been 
explained before in prose. For it is only the uniform 


* Sangraha-Mokag. Cf. .Weber, Indisclie StuJien, i. p. 47. 





^employment of that metre ^ which constitutes the 
characteristic mark of a new period of literature, 
Thus rhyme occasionally occurs in English poetry 
before the Norman period ; yet, when we find whole 
poems written in rhyme and without the old Teutonic 
system of alliteration, we are sure that they cannot 
have been composed in an Ante-Norman period. The 
elegiac measure seems to have been, used before 
Callinus; yet Callinus and Archilochus are always 
mentioned as the inventors of it: — that is, they 
were the first to sanction the unifonn employment 
of this metre for entire poetical compositions. Hence 
no elegiac poem can be previous to the close of 
the 8tU century b. c. The same applies to the 
iambus, the invention of which is commonly ascribed 
to Archilochus ; although Iambics occur interspersed 
in the Margites, a poem ascribed to Homer by no less 
an authority than Aristotle.® In the history of 
German literature we have several instances where 

* It is remoi'kftble that in Pauini also, the word iloka is alwnya 
used in opposition to Vedio literature (Pan. iv. 1. 66., iv. 3.. 103. 
1., iv. 3. 107.). Slokiif, even if ascribed by Indian traditioa to 
the same autlior, who is considered as the liislii of Vedio hymns 
or Brahmanas, are quoted by a name dilfercnt from that of hia 
other works. The hymna or Brahmanns ascribed to Katha, for 
instance, are always to be quoted as "Katliah” (oi vfpi Kdrtim'); 
an expression wbicli conhl never apply to poetical com positions 
ascribed to the same Katha, if written in Slokas. Verses written 
in this modern style of poetry must bo quoted as “ Kathic Siokas" 
(Kutbth Mokah). The Brahmaija promulgated by Tittirl, and 
kept'up'in the tradition of the Taittiriyas, is quoted by the iiaino 
of “ the Tiuttirlyas,” but 6lokas composed by Tittiri are never 
included under this title. Pan. ii. 4. 21. Valmiki-Slokas aro 
mentioned. 

* See Mure's Critical History, vol. tit. oli. i. 
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poems of the 12 th century ' had to be recast as early 
as the 1.3th, on account of their metre and language} 
which, during this period of rapid transition, had 
already become obsolete and unreadable. 

Excluding, then, from theVedtc period the Ma- 
h^bhtlrata, IthmAyana, Manu, the Pur^nns, and all 
the ^dstras and Dar&anas, we have now to see what 
remains of literary works belonging to the Vedic 
age. 

There are in that age four distinct periods, which 
can he established with sufficient evidence. They 
may be called the Chhundds period^ Jifdnira peiiodf 
Brdhmana period, and Sittra period, according to the 
general form of the literary productions which give 
to each of them its peculiar historical character. 

In order to prove that these four periods follow 
each other in historical order, it is necessary to sho'v 
that the composition of S6tra works presupposes 
the existence of a Brdhraana literature j that the 
BrAhma.ua literature again is only possible with the 
presupposition of a Mantra literature; and lastly, that 
the form in which we possess the Mantra literature 
presupposes a period of Vedic history preceding 
the collection and final arrangement of the aucicut 
Mantras or hymns. 


’ For instance, « Eeinbard the Fox,” an old High-Geman 
poem of the 13tb century, is n new edition of the same poem 
written in the I2tli century, of which fragments have been found 
by Griniio. Ottier poems which are supposed to have been re¬ 
modelled in the IStli century ore “ Crescentia,” “Duke Ernst,” 
and the “Roland Sting.” Lachmanii suppo.sed the some to have 
taken piaco with the “ Nibolmigcn Klage,” 
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CHAPTER I. 


THB S^TEA rEEIOU, 


/Tub S&tra penod, with which we have to begin, 
is of peculiar importance to the history of Indian 
literature, inasmuch as it forms the connecting link 
between the Vedie and the later Sanskrit* \1 hile 
on the one hand we must place several works written 
in Sfltras under the head of the post-YecUc or modern 
Sanskrit, we shall also find others which, although 
written in continuous Anushtubh41okas, or, more 
frequently, intermixed with Trishtubh and other 
verses (as, for instance, some of the Priiti&tlkby^ 
and Anukramanis, and the still more modern Paris- 
ishtas), must be considered as the last productions of 
the Vedic age, trespassing in a certain degree upon 
the frontier of the later Sanskrit. / 

It is difficult to explain the peculiarities of the 
style of the Siitra literature to any one who has not 
worked his way through the Sfitras themselves. It 
is impossible to give anything like a literal transla¬ 
tion of these works, written aa they are in the most 
artificial, elaborate, and enigmatical form. / 
means string; and all the works written in -this 
style, on subjects the most various, are nothing^ but 
one uninterrupted string of short sentences, twisted 
together into the most concise form. Shortness is 
the great object of this style of composition, and it is 
a proverbial saying (taken from the Haluibhashya^ 
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amongst the Pandits', that “ an author rejoiceth in the 
economising of half a short vowel as much ns in the 
birth of a son.” Every doctrine thus propounded, 
whether grammar, metre, law, or pbilosopliy, is re¬ 
duced to a mere slseloton. All the important points 
and joints of a system are laid open with the greatest 
precision and clearness, hut there is nothing in these 
works like connection or development of ideas. “ Even 
the apparent sirapliciby of the design vanishes,” as 
Colebrooke remarks, “ in the perplexity of the struc¬ 
ture. The endless pursuit of exceptions and limi¬ 
tations so disjoins the general precepts, that the 
reader cannot keep in \’iew their intended connect ion 
and mutual relation. lie wanders in an intricate 
maze, and the clew of the labyrinth is continually 
slipping from his hands.” There is no life and no 
spirit in these Shtras, except what either a teacher 
or a running eomraenfary, by which these woj'ks are 
usually accompanied, may impart to them./ 

/ Many of these wmrks go even farther: they not 
only express their fumlamental doctrines in this con¬ 
cise form of language, but they coin a new kind of 
language, if language it can be called, by which they 
succeed in reducing the whole system of their tenets 
to mere algebraic formulas. To understand these 
is quite impossible without finding first what each 
algebmic a:, y, and z, is meant to represent, and 
without having the key to the whole system. This 
key is generally given in separate Sfltras, called 
Panbh&shd^ which a pnpil must know by heart, or 
always have present before his eyes, if he is to ad¬ 
vance one step in the reading of such works. But 
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then it would be impossible to arrive at any 
real uiiderstandiug of the subject, \vithout being also 
jn possession of the laws of the so-called Anwrittl 
and Nirvritii. To explain the meaning of these 
technical words, we must remember that the Siitras 
generally begin by putting forward one proposition 
(Adhikart), which is afterwards never repeated, but 
always to be understood, till a new subject of the 
same kind is introduced. After the statement of a sub¬ 
ject, the author goes on by giving a first rule, which 
may extend its Influence over the next following rules, 
whether these be restrictions or amplifications of it. 
These restrictive rules exercise again their influence 
to a certain extent over other rules, so that the whole 
becomes one continuous chain, each link held and 
modified by tlie others, and itself liolding to and 
modifying the rest. The influence of one rule over 
the others is called Anuvritti, its cessation, Nh'vritti. 
"V^uthout knowing the working of these two laws, ivhich 
can only be learnt from commentaries, the Sfltras 
become very much confused. This is particularly 
the case in those works where the so-called MimftnsA, 
method of Piirva-paksha (reasons contrk), Uttara- 
paksha (reasons pro), and tiiddhanta (conclusion), is 
adopted. Here the concatenation of pros aud cons is 
often so complicated, and the i'easons on both sides 
defended by the same author with such seriouiiness, 
that we sometimes remain doubtful to which side 
the author himself leans, till we arrive at the end of 
the wiiole chapter. It is indeed one of the most 
curious kinds of literary composition that the hu¬ 
man mind ever conceived; and though altogether 
worthless in an artistic point of view, it is wonderful 
that the Indians should have invented and mastered 
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difficult form, so as to have made it the vehicle of 
expression for every kind of learning. / To introduce 
and to maintain such a species of literature was 
only possible with the Indian system of education, 
which consisted in little else except implanting these 
Sfttras and other works into the tender memory of 
children, and afterwards explaining thenf by com¬ 
mentaries and glosses. An Indian pupil learns these 
Shtras of grammar, philosophy, or theology by the 
same mechanical method which fixes in our minds 
the alphabet and the nmlti plication-table ; and those 
who enter into a leaimed career spend half their life in 
acquiring and practising them, until their memory is 
strengthened to such an unnatural degree, that they 
know by heart not only these Sfitras, but also their 
commentaries, and commentaries upon commentaries. 
Instances of this are found among the learned in 
India up to the present day. 

These numerous Sfttra works which wc still possess, 
contain the quintessence of all the knowledge which 
the Brahmans had accumulated during many cen¬ 
turies of study and meditation. Though they are the 
■work of individuals, they owe to their authora little 
more than their form; and even that form was, most 
likely, the result of a long-continued system of tradi¬ 
tion^ teaching, and not the invention of a fe-w indi¬ 
viduals. 

There is a great difference, according to the notions 
of the Hindus themselves, between a work.cornposed 
previous to the Sfitra period, and a Sfitm composi¬ 
tion. The difference of style between a BrA.hmana 
and a Sfitra work (with the exception of some Kalpa- 
Sfitros, to bo mentioned hereafter) would strike every 
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at first sight, although,' as regards the gram¬ 
matical forms, Vedic irregularities are, according to 
Sanskrit grammarians, allowed in Sfiitras abo** But 
there is another, and more important difference. IjI- 
terary works, belonging to the preceding periods, the 
Brahmanns as well as the Mantras, arc considered by 
Indian theologians ns forming the $iLiti, or divine 
revelation, in contra-distinction to the Sfitras and all 
the rest of their literature. In the dogmatical lan¬ 
guage of orthodox Hindus, the works, which contain 
tlie iSruti, have not been composed, but have only been 
seen or perceived by men, *. e.y they have been revealed 
to men. I'he Sfttras, on the contrary, although based 
upon tbe Sruti, and therefore in some instances also 
called Brauta Siltras, are yet avowedly composed by 
human authors. Whenever they appear to be in con¬ 
tradiction with the Sruti, their authority is at once 
overruled, and only in cases where anterior evidence 

I Vedic fonna occur in the Pr3.tyakhya-Siitraa, find arc pointed 
out aa such by the conuneotators. For instance, L Pmtilakhya, 

It, 33- ?|T instead of ffTf% 

Commentator says, 

The same applies also to tho Samaydeharika-SutraB, 
for instanoe, those of ApastambOj i- 53^ where we read 

I Commentator explains this irregulur form by 

5MttrZT Af;ain, i. 93. 

wo find explained the Commentary as rP^rT^^TT" 

I ’SMMliV ^I Gautama-Sfitiaa, p. 40.1. 20. 
we read wrttw? '9x4: 
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is wanting from tiie 6ruti, can they have any claim to 
independent authority. 

Now, even if we had no other means of proving 
that the Sutras could have been composed only after 
the composition of the Brahmauas, there would he no 
reason to consider tliis distinction, drawn by the In¬ 
dians themselves between their sacred and profane 


literature, as altogether artificial and devoid of his¬ 
torical meaning, particularly if it can be shown how 
great an influence that very distinction has, exercised 
on the religions struggles of India. 

It is clear that this distinction has ever been the 
stronghold of the hierarchical pretensions of the 
Bmhmans. Wc can understand how a nation migiit 
be led to ascribe a aiiperhuman origin to their ancient 
national poetry, particularly if that poetry consisted 
chiefly of prayers and hymns addressed to their gods. 
But it is difi'erent with the prose compositions of the 
Brfihmanas. The reason why theBrdhroanas, which are 
evidently-BO much more modern than tlie Mantras, 
were allowed to participate in the name of Sruti, could 
only have been because it was from tiieao theological 
compositions, and not from the simple old poetry of 
the hymns, that a supposed divine authority could be 
derived for the greater number of the ambitious claims 
of the Brahmans. But, although we need not ascribe 
any weight to the arguments by which the Brahmans 
endeavoured to establish the contemporaneous origin 
of the JIantras and Br^hmanas, there seems to be no 
reason why we should reject as equally worthless the 
general opinion with regard to the more ancient date 
of both the Brahmauas and Mantras, if contrasted with 
the Sutras and the profane literature of India. It 
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easily happen, where there is a canon of sacred 
books, that later compositions become incorporated 
together with more ancient works, as was the case witli 
the Bi-tilinianas. But we can hardly imagine that old 
and genuine parts should - ever have been excluded 
from a body of sacred writings, and a more modern 
date ascribed to them, unless it be in the interest of a 
party to deny the authority of certain doctrines con¬ 
tained in these rejected documents. There is nothing 
in the later literature of the Siittas to warrant a sup¬ 
position of this kind. can lind ho reason why 
the Siltras should not have been ranked as t^rufi, 
except the lateneBs of their date, if compared rvith 
the Bi-S-hmanas, and still more ivitli the Mantras, 
Whether the Brahmans themselves were arvare that 
ages must have elapsed between the [leriod during 
which most of the poems of their Rishis were com¬ 
posed, and the times which gave rise to the Brdh- 
inanas, is a question which we need hardly hesitate to 
answer in the aflSrmative. But the recklessness with 
which Indian theologians claim for these Brahmanas 
the same title and the same age as for the Mantras, 
shows that the reasons must have been peculiarly 
strong which deterred them from claiming the same 
divine authority for the StUras. 

/To ascribe to literary compositions such as the 
Mantras and BrMnnanas a divine origin, and t» claim 
for them a divine and absolute autlioiity, is a step 
which can hardly pass unnoticed in the intellectual 
history of a nation, ivhether for the circumstances 
which led to it, or for the results which it produced. 
ISow, in India the results of that fatal step are pal¬ 
pable. It may liavc been intended ns a check oh re¬ 
ligious reforms, but it led to a religious revolution, 
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uddhtsra would be unintelligible, unless as the over¬ 
throw of a system which h£;d tried to maintain its 
position by an appeal to a divine revelation; and we 
may be certain that the distinction between iSruti and 
Smriti, between revealed and profane literature, was 
estaldished by the Brahmans, previous to tlie schism of 
Buddha. / 

lithe belief was once established, that not only the 
simple effusions of the Rishis, but the pointed doc¬ 
trines of the Br^hmanas also, emanated from a divine 
source, and could not therefore be attacked by human 
reasoning, it is clear that every opposition to the pri¬ 
vileges which the Brahmans claimed for themselves, 
on the sacred authority of the Yeda, became heresy; 
and where the doctrines of the Brahmans were the 
religion of the people, or rather of the king, such op¬ 
position was amenable to the hierarchical laws of the 
state. The Brahmans themselves cared much more 
to see the divine authority of the Sruti as such im¬ 
plicitly acknowledged, than to maintain the doctrines 
of the Rishis in their original simplicity and purity. 
In philosophical discussions, they allowed the greatest 
possible freedom; and, although at firat three philo¬ 
sophical systems only were admitted as orthodox (the 
two Mim^nsfts and the Nyhya), their number was 
soon raised to six, so as to include the VaiSeshika, 
Sfinthya, and Yoga-schools.^ The most conflicting 
views on points of vital importance were tolerated as 


> Kumurila quotes Saiikhya ond Toga, together with other 

As to the Ya^csliikaSi seo 
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ag as their advocates succeeded, no matter by what 
means, in bringing their doctrines into harmony with 
passages of the Yeda, strained and twisted in every 
possible sense. If it was only admitted tliat, besides 
the perception of the senses and the induction of rea¬ 
son, revelation also, as contained in the Teda, fur¬ 
nished a true basis for human knowledge, all other 
points seemed to be of minor importance/ Philo- 
aopbiciU minds were allowed to exhaust all possible 
^'iews on the relation between the real and transcen¬ 
dental world, the Creator and the created, the divine 
and the human nature. It was not from such lucu¬ 
brations that danger was likely to accrue to the caste 
of the Brahmans. Nor was the heresy of Buddha 
6akya Muni found so much in his philosophical doc¬ 
trines, many of whicii may be traced in the orthodox 
atheism of Kepik. His real crime lay in his opposi¬ 
tion to the exclusive privileges and abuses of the 
Brahmans. These abuses were sanctioned by the 
diviiie authority of the Teda^, and particularly of the 
Br&hmanas. In attacking the abuses, Buddha at¬ 
tacked the divine authority on whicli they were 
founded, and the argument w^as short: he is a heretic; 
anathema esto/ 

/Buddha was a Kshatriya.® Tie was of princely 


• The Buddhists say that the three Vedas were propounded 
originally 1>y Maha Brahma, at which time they were perfect 
truth; but they have since been corrupted by the Brahtnaas and 
cow contain many errors. Cf, E. Spenea Hardy, Eastern Mona- 
cUism, p. ISS. 

* Kumfirila always speaks of Buddha as a Kshatriya who tried 
to become a Brahman. For instance, 
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origin, and belonged to the nobility of the land. He 
was not the first of his caste who opposed the ambition 
of the Brahmans. Several centuries before Buddha, 
Viivftmitra, who, like Buddha, was a member of the 
royal caste, had to struggle against the 6xckisiveae,ss 
of the priests. At that early time, liowever, the posi¬ 
tion of the Brahmans was not yet impregnable ; and 
Vi^vS-mitra, although a Kshatriya, succeeded in gain¬ 
ing for himself and his family the rights for which he 
struggled, and which the Brahmans had previously 
withheld from all but their own caste. King Janaka 
of Videha again, whose story is given in the Br&h- 
manas, refused to submit to the hierarchical preten¬ 
sions of the Brahmans, and asserted his right of per¬ 
forming sacrifices without the intercession of priests. 
However great the difierence may liave been between 
the personal character of these two men and of Buddlia, 

'tnHt^Twr- 

sVrtsstir 

“And tbis very transgresaien of Bul<lha and hia followers is re¬ 
presented as if it did him honour. For he is pmised because 
he said, * Let all the Bina that have been committed in this 
world fall on me, tU&t the world may be delivered/ It is 
said that if lie thus transgressed the duly of a Kshntrija, 
and entered the hfe of a. Brahman and preached, it was merely 
for the good of mankind; and that in adopting for the instruc¬ 
tion of excluded people a law which had not been taught by 
the Brahmans, he took the sin upon himself and was benefit- 
ting pill era/’ 
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principle of their opposition v^as the same. 
All three were equally straggling against the over¬ 
weening pretensions of a sdhsh priesthood. / 

/ 15ut while ViSv&mitra contented himself with main¬ 
taining the rights of his tribe or family, and became 
rcconcih'd as soon as he ivas allowed to share in the 
profits of the priestly power,'— while King Janaka 
expressed himself satisfied with the homage paid to 
him by Y^jnavalkya and other Brahmans,— .while, in 
short, successive refon-ners as they appeared wen*, 
either defeated or gained over to the cause of the 
Brahman a,— the seeds of discontent were growing up 
in the minds of the people. There is a dark chapter 
in the Instoiy of India, the reported destruction of all 
the Kshatriyas by Faniiu-r&roa. It marks the be¬ 
ginning of the hierarchical supremacy of the Brahmans, 
Though the Brahmans seem never to have aspired to 
tlie royal power, their caste, as far as we know tlie 
history and traditions of India, lias always been in 
reality the ruling caste. Their ministry was courted 
as the only means of winning divine favour, their 
doctrines ■ivere admitted as infallible, their gods w^ere 
v/oi'shipped as the only true gods, and their voice was 
powerful enough to stamp the simple strains of the 
ilisliis, and the absurd lucubrations of the authors of 
the Jir^hmams, with a divine authority. After this last 
step, however; the triumph of Brahmanism was prepar¬ 
ing its fall. In India, less than in any other country, 
would people submit to a monopoly of truth ; and the 
same millions who were patiently bearing the yoke 
of a political despotism threw off the fetters of an 
intellectual tyranny. In order to overthrow one of 
the oldest religions of the world, it w-as sufficient 
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lat one man should chailenga the authovity of the 
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Brahmans, the goda of the earth, (bhvidcva), and 
preach among the scomed and degraded cretitiires of 


God the simple truth that salvation was possible 


without the mediation of priests, and without a 
belief in books to which these very priests hod given 
tlie title of revelation. This man was Buddha &^hja 
Muni, / 

INow if we inquire how Buddha’s doctrines were 
met by the Brahmans, it is true that here and there 
in their philosophical works they have endeavoured to 
overthrow some of his metaphysical axioms by an 
appeal to reason. An attempt of this kind we have, 
for instance, in Vdehaspoti Mifera’s commentary on the 
Vedanta Stltras. In commenting on the tenet of 
Buddha, that “ ideas like those of being, and not- 
being, &c,, do not admit of discussion,” ^ Vachaspati 
observes that the very iact of speaking of these ideas, 
includes the possibility of their conception ; nay, tliat 
to affirm they do not admit of reasoning involves 
an actual reasoning on them, and proves tliat the 
mind can conceive the idea of being as different from 
that of not-being. 

/Such, however, were not the usual weapons with 
which Brahmanism fought against Buddhism. The 
principal objection has always been, that Buddha's 
teaching could not be true, because it did not derive 
its sanction from Sruti or revelation. The Brah¬ 
mans, as a caste, would readily have allowed being 
and not-being, and the whole of Buddha’s philoso¬ 
phy, as they did the Sanbhya philosophy, which 
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le -iQOst important points is in open opposition 
to tlwJ Vedfvnta. But while Kapila, the founder of 
the S^nhhyn school, conformed to the Brahraoino 
teat by openly proclaiming the authonty of revelation 
as paramount to reasoning ancl experience, Buddha 
would not submit to this, either for his philosophi¬ 
cal (ahliidhnTma), or for his much more important 
moral and religious doctrines (vinaya). No doubt 
it would have been easy for him to show how some 
of his doctrines harmonised with passages of the 
Yeda, as in the Veda all piissible shades of the human 
mind have found their natural reflection. Jf he had 
done BO only for some of his precepts, such, for 
instance, as, “ Thou shall not mimler,"' “Thou shalt 
not drink/'® “Thou shalt eat standing,’’® the Brah¬ 
mans would readily have passed over other doctrines, 
even such as came into practice after Buddha’s death, 
like “Who longs for heaven, shall worship the holy 
sepulchre.”* ‘ He shall pull out his hair,”® &c. As 
he refused to do so, the line of argument taken by the 
Brahmans was sinjply confined to an appeal to reve¬ 
lation, in disproof of the possibility of the truth of 

Buddha’s doctrines. / .... 

/There must be something very tempting in this 
line of argument, for we see that in later times the 
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3 ^ I *• elialt not drink intoxicflting liquors.” 
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•^■iS^JuddhistB also endeavoured to claim the same divine 
character for their sacred writings which the Brah¬ 
mans had established for the Veda. A curious in¬ 
stance of tins is given in the following discussion, 
from Kum&rila’s Tantra-vArttika. Here the opponent 
(phrva-paksha) observes, that the same arguments 
which prove that the Veda is not the work of human 
authors, apply with equal force to S^Akya’s teaching. 
His authority, he says, cannot be questioned, because 
his precepts are clear and ijitelliglbh;; and as SAkya 
is not the inventor, but only the teacher of these pre¬ 
cepts, and no name of an author is given for I^Akya’s 
doctrines, the frailties inherent in human authors affect 
them as little as tlte Veda.^ Everything, in fact, he 
concludes, which lias been brought forward by the 
MirnAnsakas to prove the authority of tlie Veda, 
proves in tlie same way the authority of Buddha’s doc¬ 
trine. Upon this, the orthodox ICurnArila grows very 
wroth, and says: “These Vaikshikas, and 

other heretics, who have been frightened out of their 
wits by the faithful MittiAnsakas, prattle away with 
our own words as if trj'ing to lay liold of a shadow. 
They say that their sacred works are eternal; but 
they are of empty minds, and only out of hatred they 
tvish to deny that the Veda is the most ancient book./ 
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d these would-be logicians declare even that some 
of their precepts (which they have stolen from us), 
like that of universal benevolence, are not derived 
from the Veda, because most of Buddha’s other say¬ 
ings are altogether against the Veda. Wishing, 
tiierefore, to keep true on this point also, and seeing 
that no merely human precept could have any au¬ 
thority on moral and supernaturaVaubjects, they try 
to veil their difficulty b)' aping our own arguments 
for the eternal existence of the Veda. Tljcy know 
that tlie Mim&nsakas have proved that no sayings of 
men can have any autliority on supernatural sub¬ 
jects; tliey know also that the authority of tlm Veda 
cannot be controverted, because they can bring for¬ 
ward nothing against the proofs adduced for its 
divine origin, by which all supposition of a human 
source has been removed. Therefore, their hearts 
being gnawed by their own words, ivhich are like 
the smattering of children, and having themselves 
nothing to answer, becaiise the deception of their 
illogical arguments has been destroyed, they begin 
to speak like a foolish suitor who came to ask ibr a 
bride, saying, * My family is as good as your family.’ 
Tn the same manner they now maintain the eternal 
existence of their books, aping the speeches of others. 
And if they are challenged and told that this is our 
argument, they brawl, and say that we, the Mim4n- 
sakas, have heard and stolen it from them. For a 
man who has lost all shame, who can talk away 
without any sense, and tries to cheat his opponent, 
will never get tired, and will never be put down! ” 
Toward.s the end of tins harangue, Kumdrila adds, 
what is more to the point, that the Bauddhas, who 
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ascribe to everj'tiiing a merely temporary existence, 
have no business to talk of an eternal revelation. 


/Now, it ought not to be overlooked, that in all 
those discussions the distinction between t^ruti (Man- 
tnis and Br&hmattas^ and Smriti (Stitras) is always 
taken for granted, t If, at the time of the hrst con¬ 
troversies between Bauddhas and Miin&nsakes, the 
authors of the Mantras or BrMimanas, and particu¬ 
larly the founders of the so-called ancient BrAhmanas, 
had still been alive, or their names generally kmovn, 
even a Brahman could not have ventured to stand up 
for the divine and eternal origin of this part of the 
Sruti. On the other hand, nothing could have pre¬ 
vented the Brahmans from ascribing the same super* 
natural origin to the Shtras, if at the time of the 
rising power of Buddhism their authors also had been 
lost in oblivion. The distinction, therefore, between 
Sruti (revelation) and Smriti (tradition) which is a 
point of such vital importance for the whole Brah- 
raanic system, will also be found significant in an his¬ 
torical point of view. 

/ It must be observed, however, before we proceed 
farther, that what is called Smriti includes not only 
Sfitras, but also 6loka works, such as the laws of 
Manu, YdjnaValkya, and T'arSsara (the M^nava, Yt\* 
jna v alkya, and ParSiara-dharraa-^fistras), wliich some¬ 
times arc called ike Smritis, in the plural. Most of 
these, if not all, are founded on Sfitras; but the texts 
of the Siitnis have mostly been superseded by these 
later metrical paraphmaes.^ 

. How then did the Brahmans, after they had esta¬ 
blished the distinction between Sruti and Smriti, 
defend the authc/rity of the Smriti, including Sfitras 
and the later l^loka works ?/ 
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. _'hat the Suoriti has no elaun to an independent 
authority, but derives its sanction from its intimate 
connection with the Sruti, is implied by its very name, 
which means recollection. For, as Kum*inla remarks 
(in the pdiwa-pakslia), “ Recollection is knowledge, 
the object of wliich is some previous knowledge; and if 
JManu and other authors of Sinritis had not originally 
been in possession of an authoritative knowledge, it 
would be impossible to appeal to their recollection as 
an authority.^ It would be as if a inan, omitting his 
son or daughter, was to appeal to the son of a barren 
daughter. For the original knowledge of Manu 
might be compared to his son, but his recollection 
would only be like a grandson. Now us people, if 
they have reason to doubt the existence of a daughter, 
ivould disbelieve every mention of the son of a daughter, 
thus the recollection (smriti) of Manu would be futile, 
if he himseht' had not possessed some means of au¬ 
thoritative knowledge.’^ 

/ The following extract from Sayaim’s Commentary 
on i*artlSara’3 Code“ will show the use which the 
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» MS. Bodl. 172, 173. 
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irahmans made of this argument, in order to sub- 
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stallfiate the authority of their legal text-books. 

“ Does it not seem after all," he says, “as if this 


Smriti (containing as it does the laws of men)hardJy 
deserved a commentary ot its own, inasmuch as it is 
difficult to make out on what grounds it claims any 
authority ? f^or if ive appeal to a S'fl.tra of tJ aim ini s 
(the founder of the Parva-mimfins.^) where he has 
proved that the Veda possesses au authority irrespec¬ 
tive of anything else, these arguments can hardly ap¬ 
ply to books which are evidently the work of men, and 
entirely dependent on the authority of their sources. 
Tlieso sources again, if they be considered as the life 
and strengtli of that authority, are often very in¬ 
distinct. First, they could never fall under the cog¬ 
nizance of tlie senses, because the very nature of duty 
or law is transcendental. iNor can this ultimate reason 
or source be found in induction, inasmuch as induc¬ 
tion is only possible after observation. Neither can 
it lie looked for in the sayings of other men, because 
man is exposed to error, and cannot even express 
things as he has really perceived them, But even if 
man was free from error, there would always be room 
for doubt and ojipositioo. And as to finding the 
authority for these laws in direct precepts of the 
6ruti (Mantras and Br4hmanas) this is out of the 
question, because such precepts arc not to be found 
there. IVe have never seen a passage in tiie Veda 
Asffiere precepts like those of the Sinriti, to keep the 
body clean, &c., are given. To admit the right of 
induction for laws of this kind would be most dan¬ 
gerous, for it would apply with equal force to the pre¬ 
cepts of Buddha, to worship the holy sepulchre, &c. 

“ However, there is an answer to all these doubts. / 
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^eat differeTice exists between the Smritis of 
Manu and the SmritU of Bnddba, because Mmm's 
authority is asserted by the undeniable Veda itself. 
It is said in the Veda, ‘ Whatever Manu said, •was, 
medicine;’ but there is no passage there iu any 
way favourable to the Sinriti of Buddha, and there¬ 
fore the right of applying induction cannot be con¬ 
sidered dangerous, because it never could bo extended 
to Buddha’s doctrines. 

“ Quod non,” says the opponent. “ This passage of 
the Veda, ‘ Wliatever Maim said, was medicine,’ is 
only an Arthavftda (an explanatory remark), and 1ms 
liO evidence by itself. It only servos to illustrate or 
recommend another precept, viz., that two verses of 
Manu’s are to be used at a certain sacrifice.^ There¬ 
fore, there is no passage in the Veda to warrant the 
authority of the Srnriti; and if feflkya’s, i, e. Buddha’s, 
Smriti be exceptionable, the same applies to the 
Sinriti of Manu. Thus it is said, ‘ As men speak 
often untrutli and are exposed to error, as no divine 
precept is given, faith only can be authority.’ But 


* As tlhayyfe at the Som^raudra Cham, in the raidtUe of the 
Samidliefti, or fii-e-kindling hynine. The same argument occurs in 
Kuinarila’s Tantra-v^ttika, i. 3., 

TT^rr 

Tf^it 

MahOdeva^ in his CammQntnrj on the Hira^yakeAi-Bfitrae, says 
that the ^rati bears witness to the authority ot the Smptia by de¬ 
claring that whatever filanii said was medicine. 
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i^^^urther, even admitting tLat there ‘wtis a shadow of 
authority for Mauu, what could be said in favour of 


Paraiara^s Sinnti, which is now to be explained ? 
Por, although the Veda may praise Manii, it never 
docs the same for ParaSara, and thus Paratara’s 
authority at least can hardly be defeiidecl. 

Against all this our answer is: the STiirltis arc an 
author!ty, because that they should have authority 
is understood by itself; and there is no reason why 
they should not be considered as having authority. 
Three reasons are given why Maim and the rest 
could not claim any authority, vi?.. ‘ that men s^icak 
untruth, that they are exposed to error, and that 
So divine precept is given.'/ These objections, how¬ 
ever, are entirely out of order, because nobody would 
ever think that Manu and ParllJara, who have been 
jjerfect from their very birth, could have spoken 
untruth, and could have erred. So much for the 
fir.st two objections. And who ever denied that 
these sages were perfect from their very birth, as 
Mantras, Artlmvadas, Uih^aas, and Puranas, prove 
distinctly not only the existence of Parfisara and 
others, but also their perfection ? Nay, even if we 
had not the testimony of the Mantras, how could 
the perfection of Para^^ura and others be denied, 
which is involved in their very existence ? A dif¬ 
ference of opinion is quite impossible. And has it 
not been proved in the chapter on the goda^ in the 
Uttara-mbniinsii, that the Mantras do not require 


• If this refers to the Sanharshanakandn, which is nscrlbcil fo 
Jitimini, and forms an appendix to ttie KarmtunSmansfinsutras 
(<;f. Frastlt^abhcda), we ought to read Pfirva-miraiiiEu instead of 
Uttara-mini4nau. 
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_.jy farther proof for what they soy ? It is tnw 
lliat in the chapter on the ArtliavfUlas it has been 
admitted, that what the ArtbavUdas contain is not 
always to be believed. But this is only on account 
of some impossible things which are occasionally 
tnentioTied therein. Therefore an Arthavhda like 
this, * Whatever Manu says is medicine,’ although 
it only serves to recommend another rule, must yet 
be considered as true in itself. With regard to 
Shkya, nothing similar can be brought for^vard; and 
thus it is well said elsewliorc, * May a man scorn 
al! the erroneous doctrines of Arhat, Cb&irvhka, and 
Buddha.’ / As regards Parlliara in particular, it is 
wrong to say that his fame is not equally founded 
on the Veda, for it is said in the ^ruti, ‘ Thus spoke 
Vy&sa, the son of FaraSara.' If, therefore, the 
famous Veda-Vyftsa is praised as the son of Purfi- 
Sara, liow much more famous must not Pa^^Lfeara, 
his father, have been! In the genealogical BrS,h- 
mann of the Vdjasan^!yi*felkh(l, the son also and the 
(Traiidson of Parflfeara are mentioned in the suc¬ 
cession of pupils and teachers who handed down the 
YedaV‘ Ghritakaiifeika received from PArMarjfiyam, 
P&r^ir3Ayaiia from PariUarya, Pi'iril6ar3^o from Ja* 
tukarnya, &c.’ Therefore PatAsara stands quite on 
a level with Manu ; and the same applies to all the 
other Rishis, like Vasisht.ha and YAjnavulkya, who 
are authors of Sinritis, and? are mentioned in the 
6ruti./ Thus we read, ‘ The Rishis did not see 
Indra clearly, but Va&islitha saw him clearly.’- 

• BrilmdtlrnTiyaka, 5. 6. 8. 

^ Taittiriyii'Sanbitti, 3, 5. 2. 
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* Atri gave his chiMren to Aurva, ivho longed for a 
80Tj.’^ ‘ YSjnavalkya had two wives.'® Therefore 

one must not think of attacking the Sniritis of Manu 
and others by any means. 

/“ Tile third reason also wliich was brought forward 
against the autiiority of the Smriti, idz, tiiat the 


?!91T 

TTrTFt., wt wr: 

Tlie l^ULis not see ludra clearly^, but Yastshtha saw liim 
clearij, Jndra Haid, ‘I shall tell you a Bmhinana, bo that all 
men that are born will have thee for Pnroliita ; but do not <411 
of me to the other Thm he told him these parts of 

the hymns i and ever sincoj men were bom having Vasishlija 
for tlieir Purohita. Therefore a Vasishtba la to chosen as 
Biabumn**' 

Cf Tilndya Bruhnma, xv, 5** where it is said of the Bharalas 
that they will always have a Vaaishtha as Pmxjhita. The C^oin- 
mentator there observe^ that Bharata may either mean the hings 
of that Jianie, or men in generals 

1 Taittiriya-Sanbitii^ 7. L 8. 

TTfiT jv^rnn-v w 

farfv^ v tpt 

?nTl- ^ ?f1xT 

^frfTT ^irmT ^rs^: 

Atri gave lus children lo the son of Urva, who longed for a son- 
Then he felt lonely, and saw that he was without power, 
weak, aud decrepit. He saw this Chatdratra; be took it ami 
sacrificed with it. Four sons were horn to liim from it,—u 
good Hotp‘, a goo+l Udgatri, a good Adhvaryn, aud a good 
iJrahidan.” 

^ Satnoathii-hrahmnna, xvii. 4. 5. 
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Jepts given there are not based upon passages of - 
the {§ruti, does not hold good, because passages are 
met with which are the source of all the laws given 
in the Sniriti./ Thus we read, ‘ These five great 
sacrifices are every day commeuced and every day 
performed: the Devayajna (to the gods), the Pi- 
tj'iyajna (to the fathers, the manes), the BMtayajna 
(to all beings), the Manushyayajna (to men), the 
Brahmayajna (to Brahman, the divine Self).’ ’ 
And although there is no distinct precept in the 
Veda for ablutions, &c., yet all this is implied/ Tims 
the Bhatti\ch&,i'y 4 s say,, ‘It is right to respect the 
Smritis, because they are delivered by Vcdic au¬ 
thors, because their origin is well established,' and 




Iwcause they derive their authority from the Veda, 
if but rightly understood.' The Munis see the 
Sruti, and they deliver the Smriti; therefore the 
authority of both is proved on earth by full evidence, 
A man who despises tliese two, and adopts fallacious 
doctrines, is to be avoided by good men as a heretic 
and Veda-blasphemer./ 

/ “ But one might object that if these precepts can 
be learnt from tlie 6ruti, the Smriti would be un¬ 
necessary, because that only which cannot be learnt 
from other sources forms a fit object for a new 
work. Here then we say that these precepts, though 
they can be learnt from the Veda, are nevertheless 
put together in the Smritis for the purpose of 
making the order of their performance more easy, 
by leaving out the Artbava.da3, and by taking from 
some of the Veda particular facts omitted 

in others. Now it might again be objected that this 


' Taittinyr-BjMiijakiij ij- 10. 
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m S'&TRAa EXCLUDED EHOM T!.IE iSllUTI. 

"fa done in the Kalpa-siitfciSf and that thereiore 
was no necessity for the Srarltis. But this is wrong, 
Ijccause there are two different kinds of duties to 
be performed, called i 5 rauto (based on Srutl) and 
Smdrta (based on Sinriti). The cei-emonies 

consist in sacrifices like tiie DarSa-pfiruamasa, &c., 
which can only be performed after the sacred fire 
has been placed in the house, and they are clearly 
based upon the Veda, as we read it. The &nd‘rta 
sacraments and traditional customs, on the contrary, 
consist in ablutions, rinsing the mouth, &c., and 
thej' are to be considered as based upon a of 

the Veda which is hidden, but the existence of 
wliich must be inferred. Although, therefore, those 
precepts which regard the placing of the sacred fire, 
&c,, are put together in the Kalpa-sfitras, yet as 
other duties, such as ablutions, rinsing, &c., are not 
included in them, the Smritis have still their legiti¬ 
mate object."/ 

This discussion has been given here at full length 
because it is a genuine specimen of Indian ortho¬ 
dox dialectics. Whatever may be thought of this 
style of argument, we see at all events how great 
an importance has always been attached by the Brah¬ 
mans to the distinction between Sruti and Smriti. 

It may also have been observed in this extract, 
that it is not quite in accordance with the language 
of S&yana to speak of Sfitra works as Smritis in tlie 
plural. He applies this temr to metrical codes only, 
like Manu, yfijnavalkya, and ParfiAara, but not to 
Sfitras or Ved&,ngas.* This, however, does not affect 

^ Kiimarila remarks that, although the six VedSnga.^ are not 
called by the uame of Smriti, they are Smriti in the same sense 
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(resent question, because even Sflyana, though‘ 
he (iocs not call the SfttriR by the name of Smiitis, 
places them notwithstanding in the same category 
■with the codes of law, and separates them from the 
iSruti, upon which they are founded, but -with which 
they are not to be confounded. The Kalpa-stltraa 
are called by bim^ irauta, L e. based on revelation, 
but not i^ruti (revelation), because although they 
treat of the same subjects as the ^ruti, they are 
tl'u^mselvcs extracts only from the sacred writings. 
They are arranged by authors whose names are 
given, wliile, according to Indian notions, ilantras 
and Brfihmauas were only seen by the Rishis, but 
neither composed nor arranged by them.^ 

Timt Sfttras, even where they contain VedAnga- 
doctrines, are distinctly excluded from the iSruti, may 
be seen from the following passage. In the Tantra- 
vdrttika (1. 3.), Kum^rila says, “There is a great 


as tho Dharma-sutras, i, 3. 9. 

II ’^pn^rnnHV*frrri rpsiT- 

Malmtieva, iu his Com- 

m(?:ntaryon the Hiranyalte^i-sutraSj sayg distirictly, 

It 

> T?lien we spoke of this (the nutl iir^hip of Madhuchhftn- 
das) to ft learned Hindu friend, lie exliibited very marked dia- 
gatbraction and dIstreBs, begging ns to write and tell Professor 
Wilson that the hymn Lad no author} that it had existed from 
everlasting | and that lHadhuchhandas was only the fortunato eeer 
to whom, on f,be last oeeasion of us revelation, it luid been re^ 
\<iii\cd,*^^Be7iar€s Me^a^^ne for June ISol, On MullerV Edition 
and Wilaon^s Version of the liig-Voda ” 
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ifFeretice between the Kalpa-s-fttras, whiuli teach the 
jjerfonDance of sacrifices enjoined by the Vedas, such 
03 we now possess them, and the Smritia, wliich de¬ 
rive their authority from parts of the Veda tfiat liave 
either disappeared or are dispersed, or the existence 
of which can be proved by induction only. It is 
easier, therefore, to establish the authority of the 
Kalpa-shtras than that of the Smritis. The objec¬ 
tions which have been raised against the authority 
of the Sraritb, and which had to be removed by us 
before, cannot be thought of with regard to the 
Kalpa-shtras, not even if it were only for argument’s 
saked The question, therefore, is only this, whether 
the Kalpa-shtras have the same authorify as tlie 
Veda, or whether they merely deiive their authority 
from it. As the Veda ia called ‘ shadanga,’ * having 
six members,’ tliese six members, and amongst 
them the Kalpii-sfl-tras, might seem to be implied by 
the cominon name of Veda. This, however, ivould 
bo wrong®; for the Kalpo-shtras, as is well-known, are 
composed by human authors like Ma^aka, &c. They 
do not take their names, like the Kathaka and other 
Sfikh^s of the Veda, from those by vvhom they were 
proclaimed, but from their real authors. It is true, 
no doubt, that the authors of the Kalpa-sutras have 
the name of Rishis, atid it might be said that as ^bu 

vr ’STO^Il 

St tU (EIT tP^^T 

* »TiTT^t 
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_ti%irasa was not the author of the SaiSava hymns in* 
the'^S4niayeda, the Kalpa-sfttras too were not com¬ 
posed, but only proclaimed, by those whose names 
they bear, particularly as there are even Brcih'niauas, 
for instance those of the Artnia and Par&,sara*&ikhil, 
winch have nearly the same form as the Kalpa-sfitras* 
Nevertheless, nothing can be more mistaken than the 
opinion of those who would put the Kalpa-sfttras on 
the same footing as the Veda, because people who 
teach and learn the Kalpa-stltras know that there 
'was a tiniG when these works did not exist, and 
that they were composed by certain authors like 
Ma&ika, Baudli&yana, Apastamba, Asval^yana, 
Katyayana, and others.”^ They are drawn, as he 


* KiimSMln. expressly observes that these names signify certaia 
individuals, and not Charanas (sects), like those of Katha, by which 
certain Sakbas of the Veda were promulgated. 

* »nrai%TVT?iqT- 


“ The branches of the Veda which were proclaimed by the sects of 
Katba and others from nil eternity, have a fair claim to be 
called eternal. But this does not apply to works handed down 
by the sects or families of Masaka and others, however long 
they may have been established. For names like Matiaka, 
Baudbdyana. and Apastamba, imply an individual being which 
had a beginning, and therefore it is impfissible that a title 
derived from these names should ever belong to an eternal 
^nrcrkJ^ 

And again: ^ 


H 
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serves in anotlier place, partly from the Veda, bui 
partly also from other sources ; and the same applies, 
according to him,* to all the Vedftngas and Smritis 

nay, even to later works, such as the epic -'''”* 

poems,* 


wrqftnTTT: 

For teachers and pupils do not onlj know hj heart the Kalpa- 
sutra books, and the other Yedaaga and Sinriti compositions, 
blit they also remeinber Asvaltiyana, Baudhiyana, Apaatamba, 
Kilty ay ana, and others, as the authors of these books^*' 

vrflr: ii 

All that has reference to virtue and final beatitude is taken from 
the Veda, while other matters, the purpose of which consists 
in pleasure and gain, are according to the customs of men. 
Thia distinction applies not only to the Vedangas, but also to 
authoritative passages in tho Pur%as and Itihasns/' 

TJvatn, in his commentary on the Sakaln pr&fcisakya, takes the 
snine view. He says, ** tht\t as the Veda was too diiBcuit to be used 
by itself, learned men have extracted from it diiFerent doctrhies 
on the ceremonial, the metre, end grammar, and brouglit them 
into a more intelligible form in the Sfitras/* 

^TW' f^T^T* 

And again : 

^ 
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might therefore be best to distinguish between 
Sniriti or tradition in general, and the Smritis or law* 
books in particular. We might th^ speak of ^rauia- 
and s»i(iri(7-s4tras, comprehending by the former name 
all Sfttras, the source of which can be traced in the Sruti; 
by the latter those of which no such source exists, or at 
least, is known to exist.^ The title of Smritis in the 
plural (or Smriti-prabandhis) might be left, for conve¬ 
nience sake, to such works as Saya; ’ ’' j of, 



which are composed not in Sittras 


It 


ought to be remembered, however, that the same sub¬ 
jects which are treated in the metrical Smritis of 
Manuand others, bad similarly been treated in SCitras 
(^rauta, grihya, and .sltmay^hflrika), and that the 
principal difference between the two lies, not in their 
matter, but in their age, and their style. 

^ Thun, Sfndri^m karma is well defined by Shadguruais!iya in 
the SarviinukrnmaiiibbSshya, as ^nishekaiii emriti^ 

grihyavibitam karma,^ In the Commentary on A4valayana^a 
6rauta-aiitra9, it ie said, tbat^ if observances, like rinsing the 
mouths 8cc., are pi’escribed in the Srauta-sfitraa (as they are for 
instance Aival. U 1* 3.), this is only done in order to show that 
such observances am acknowledged and presupposed by the Srauta- 
sntras, though they belong to the province of the Grihya cere¬ 
monies. 


mnr^ M-f r nnOg i } ' 





mmnj ? t^i 


?mT ^ir^fsrT ■vnjpi: 
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An objection against this division and terniinology, 
not \inkno™ to tire Brahmans tiicniselves, is that it 
is difficult to say Tvhether certain Sm^lrta■sut^a8 may 
not be based upon some lost SSpkhA of the Veda. The 
l^rauta portions of the Katpa-sAtras, there can be no 
doubt, are founded on lliruti, if by this name we 
understand not only the hymns, but also the BiAh* 
manas of the Veda. But there are only few allusions, 
even in the Brfthmauas, to the ceremonies described 
in the Grihya-shtras ; and the few passages which are 
quoted from the Sruti in their support, are chiefly 
taken from the Aranyakas and Upanishads, tlie latest 
branches of Vedic literature. As to the Aob^ras, or 
the established rules of conduct with regard to particu- 
lar temporal duties, even Indian writers admit that 
there are only very vague allusions to them in the 
Sruti, and they try to prove that these laws are based 
on parts of the Veda which no longer exist. This 
is a view which is taken for instance by Haradatta 
in his Coininentaiy on Apastainba’s SamajAclArika- 
srUras, and it deserves to be examined more closely. 
On the first ShtraS “ Tlmsfore let m now explain 
the S&inay&cMnka duties" he makes the foUomng 


observations. 

“ The "word ‘ therefore^ implies a reason, which is that 
as the erauta (sacrificial) and gArhya (domestic) cere¬ 
monies have been explained, and as these ceremonies 
presuppose other observances; these other observances 
must now be explained too. For when it was said 
befoi’e (in the Srauta and Gribya-shtras), that such 
and such an act was to be performed by a man after 






LOST SAKIIAS. 

rinse<l his mouth, by a man who is clean, 
who holds a pavitra in his hand, who is invested 
with the sacred thread, &c., an acquaintance with 
all these things, such as rinsing, &c., is presupposed, 
riie twilight prayers, too, arc referred to in the 
preceding Sfttras, when it is said, that a man who 
does not perform his twilight prayers is impure, 
and unworthy of every sacrifice. Several other 
bistances occur; and it is therefore necessary to 
explain now immediately those other precepts culled 
samayachfirika (temporal). S&niayctchdrika is de¬ 
rived from aamaya (agreement) and &chdra 
(custom). Sarnaya, a human agreement, is of three 
hinds; md/n, injunction;: niyama, restriction; pra- 
Uahedha, prohibition. Kules founded upon samayu 
are called samaydchdras, from which the adjective 
sdmaydcMnka. Dfiarma (virtue) is the quality (»f 
the individual self, which arises from action, leads to 
happiness and final beatitude, and is called apdrva, 
supernatural. But, in our Siltra, dharma means 
law, and ha-s for its object dharma as well as 
adharma: things to be done and things to be 
avoided. 

“ It might be said, liowevcr,” continues the Com¬ 
mentator Haradatta, alluding to the same controversy 
which we saw before treated of by Sftyana, “ that if 
aamaya (human agreement) be the authority for the 
law', it would be difficult to deny the same authority 
to the Bauddhas and their laws, to worship the holy 
sepulchre, &c.; and therefore Apastamba has added 
the next Sfitra:' 

n 3 
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wsi bAkhas. 



‘ Those agreements are of authority which were 
made by men who knew the law,* 




“ We do not say,” Haradatta remarks, with regard 
to these words, “that every agreement becomes of 
authority, but those only made by men like Manu, &c., 
who knew the law. But then, it might be asked, 
how it can be found o\it that Munu knew the law, 


and Buddha did not ? Beople answer, that Buddha 


could not have had a knowledge of the divine law. 
But the same might be said also of Manuj and if a 
knowledge of divine things be ascribed to Manu, on 
account of the excellence which ho acquired by his 
virtue, then, again, it would be the same for Buddha. 


There.is a known verse*: ‘It Buddha know the 


law, and Kapila docs not, what is truth? It they 


^ ^ Will 

Dr. AVeber, iu his disserUtion on the Upanishnds, thinks it is 
not impossible that Kapila, the founder of the Sonkhya, and Buddha 
were in fact one and the same person. (Indische Studien, i. 436.) 
He afterwards qualifies this conjecture, and calls it not very pro¬ 
bable. It is true that the Indians themselves observed a certain 
similarity between the doctrines of K;'.pila and Buddha. But this 
would rather show that the two were different persons. Nor 
would the legend that Buddha was born at Kapila-vustu. the town 
of Kapila, or rntlur of the Kfipilas, seem to prove tbo identity of 
Kapila and Buddha. By another conjecture, the same ingenious 
scholar makes the founder of the Sankhya (Pancha^ikhaKapileya) 
the same person with Kdpya Pfitanchala, who occurs in the 6ata- 
patha-briumana; while, in a former article (i. 84.), both Kapila 
and Putonchali together, the former as the founder of the Sdnkhya, 
the latter ns the author of the Yoga system, are merged into Kipya 
Patanchala. Afterwards, however, this opinion also is retracted, 
because Dr. Weber thinks that the Yoga system might be a later 
<lcvclopmeiit of the Sankhya. 
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both omniscient, how could there be diflerence 
of opinion between them ?’ If this be not so, a 
distinction must be made'; aud this has been clone 
by Ai)a8ta,mba in his next Siitra: '•And the Vedas 
(are of authority).’ ^ 

This Sfitra is explained by Haradatta in the fol¬ 
lowing manner:— “The Vedas are the highest au¬ 
thority for good and bad; and none of the objections 
made before could apply to the Vedas, which are 
faultless from all eternity, evident by themselves, 
and, as they were revealed, unafiected by the faults 
of human authors. Therefore, while to us those 
agreements are of authority which were made by men 
who knew the law, the Vedas, again, were the au¬ 
thority for those men themselves, like lilanu, &c. 
And although we have not before our eyes a Veda, 
which is the source of these laws, we must still con¬ 
clude that Manu and the rest had.” ^ 


• ^^11 

2 SomesTara, who calls himself a son of M^bavn, and of whoso * 
work “ 'rantra-varttikntikd ** there is a manuscript at the E. 1. H. 
(No. 1030.), dated Samvat, 1.552, goo? even a step farther, and 
says that, although rules of the Smritis may be against tiie sacred 
law, the Veda must notwithstanding be considered as their 
source, because the Smyitis themselves maintaiu that the Veda 
is the highest authority, an admission which the followers of 

Buddha protest against Cf. p. 80. ^ 

WTTnrnwr ^ 


u 4 
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It is a matter of considerable interest to know 
whether this opinion of Haradatta’s, as tothe previous 
existence of a larger number of Vedic works, deserves 
credit or not. The opponent of the orthodox KumA- 
rila in the Tantra-v&rttika remarks very truly, that to 
invoke the testimony of lost parts of the Veda is like 
calling a dead person as a witness.* And if we had 
no better authority for this opinion than so late a 
commentator as Huradatta, we should hardly be justi¬ 
fied in mentioning it as an argument. Anybody, 
however, who is acquainted with the character of 
Indian commentators, will admit that they seldom 

-flTVT^ &c. Cf. Tftjna- 

vftlkya, ed. Stonrler, i. 56., i. 40.; Mann, iii. 12, 13., where Ibe 
Commentator mentions Vasishiha as having spoken of the marriage 
of a Brahman with aStidra, the ceremony not being accompanied 
by sacred hymns, as a kind of morganatic marriage, kamato 

vivahah, 

•S[?:?rTf%wTw^ii 

a man maintain a lost tradition to have been a source, be may 
prove wbat he pleases, for it is like appealing to a dead 
witness.” And again: 

« '’iVgpTr ^ ^nir4fjr it w vw rrtnrft- 

** Why has a divine precept not been established by Manu and 
the others as the source of their teaching, which would not 
have cost them more labour than to proclaim their own doc¬ 
trine? Anybody may throw whatever he likes into the skull 
of a lost tradition, and then invoke it os an authority.” 
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it themselves to novel theories, but almost 
always repeat what existed before in the tradition of 
their schools; a fact which at once increases and 
diniinishcs the usefulness of their works. Thus we 
find in the case before us, that Apastumba himself, 
whose Sdtras Haradatta explains, entertained a simi¬ 
lar opinion on this subject. In the twelfth section 
of his Shtras, when speaking of some rules on the SvA- 
dhy&ya (praying), he says’, “ that certain rules must 
be considered as given in Brhhmanas of which the 
tradition or reading has been destroyed. Their 
former existence,” he says, “must be inferred from 

Tn^Oiii 

The Commentator says: :tiT7T 

The original pamges were lost by the negligence of the 
students/’ 

Kiimarila observes: 

“The original text from which the Sniriti was derived cannot 
always be found, because the Sakhaa are scattored about> 
students are negligent, and because these rules stand under 
different heads/* 

And again: 

“ Aa jf we did not see in our own linie that subjects are forgotten 
and works lost** 


“And it must not be said that their destruction is impossible, for 
we sfie it take place every day, whether by negligence, 
idleness, or by the death of men/* 
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ihe simple fact, that these rules are still followed by 
men; the only exception being where customs can l>e 
proved to depend on selfish motives. In this case, a 
man who follows such unauthorised customs, shall go 
to hell.’' 

With regard to the hymns, it is in itself very un¬ 
likely that no more should have existed than those 
which happen to bo collecfed in the Rig-veda; and 
even in the Rig-veda we see that the number of liymns 
varied in different communities. The ancient poetry 
of India, however, would hardly have furnished autho¬ 
ritative pa.ssagea for legal and ceremonial questions; 
and there is no doubt that the lost tradition which is 
appealed to by later writers, refers only to Rrahmanas. 
A number of these dogmatic works are still in exist¬ 
ence; but others, which are always quoted along with 
them, are now lost, or known by extracts only. 
Tiiere existed a considembie number of ancient sasres 
who embodied their doctrines, whether on philosophi¬ 
cal or ceremonial, on metrical o.” grammatical ques¬ 
tions, in independent works, which were handed down 
by tradition among their descendants. But, as Ku- 
mdrila observes, through the carelessness and forget¬ 
fulness of men, and also by the extinction of families, 
these works were necessarily lost; and it is, indeed, 
less surprising that many of these Brahmanas should 
have been lost, than that so many should still have 
been saved, if w'e remember for how long a time oral 
tnidition was in India the only means of preserving 
them. Kum&rila, however, was too keen-sighted not to 
perceive the danger of admitting lost J§&khAs of the 
Veda as authorities, and he makes several reservations 
in order to guard against a promiscuous use of this 
argument. The Buddliists also might appeal to a lost 
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and thus upset all the arguments of the or¬ 
thodox philosophers, i3ut in spite of the bng-hear of 
the Buddhists, the general fact that some $&khis had 
perished was admitted by Xuin4rila, as well as by 
Apastainba, both endeavouring to prop up the autho¬ 
rity of the Smriti by the broken pillars of the Sniti.i 
The evidence which has been brought together is 
sufficient to establish the fact, that the. distinction 
between ^ruti and Smriti, revelation and tradition, 
had been established by the Brahmans previous to the 
rise of Buddhism, or, at all events, previous to the 
time when the Sfttra style began to be adopted in In¬ 
dian literature. There existed, previous to the Shtra 
period, a body of literary works propagated by oral 
tradition, which formed the basis of all later writings 
on sacred subjects, and which by the Brahmans was 
believed to be of divine origin. The idea expressed 
by the verb sru, to hear, t. e. to receive by inspiration, 
is known in the Br&hmanas. The name of Smriti 
seems to occur for the first time in the Taittiriya- 
^ranyaka* though it is said to be used there in the 


5frT^ wA 

’^i^r^Tff^rr irfTjvrsrrrf^i ^ w- 


* Tuitt. Ar. i. 1,2.: 1TcinRf?[^5?TT5r^^fSt^|| 

Tlio Commentator explains Smriti by 
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^^nse of Sruti. In the Sfttras, ho^vever, the distinc¬ 
tion between ^ruti and Smriti ie distinctly stated. 

We find it in the Anupada-sfitras\ which we have 
reason to reckon amongst the earliest specimens of 
this class of literature. In the Nidiiiia-sfitras also, 
ancient tradition is mentioned by the name of Smriti*; 
and although in Pfi.iuni the technical distinction be¬ 
tween Sruti and Smriti is not mentioned, it would be 
wrong to draw any conclusions trom this, as there can 
be little doubt that PA-niui is later than the Anupada- 
sfitras. 


The Sijc Ved&vgas. 

We shall now proceed to an examination of those 
works which belong to the Siitra-Uterature of India, 
as far as they have reference to the Veda, 


I “ bie Iftwsof Manu and otUera whose source is a revelation 
the existence of which must be inferred.” Pratysksiia (sensuous 
iuipression) is, according to Sajrs?®* 

tiie word of the Veda wlncb nil men can perceive in 
their teacher.” Aitihja (tradition) is explained by 



“ leg ends) Puraiias, the ilahabhtLratn, 


and the Brabmanaa.” Lastly Anuttana. if we believe Sayana, does 
not here mean inference, but customs of good men, by which or from 
which the existence of an authority, that is, of Sruti and Smriti, as 

the source of these customs, is inferred. wjHflfvi; fatal-qT^; 1 

'J 


gfFPsf^^rgiif 


^ Anupada-sutraj ii. 4* 


1; I Cf* indigeba 


Stndien, L p. 44^ 

^ NidSna-sblta, K. 


Cfv Xndiilche Stadien^ u p. 45, 
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he Brahmans say that there are six members of 
the Veda, the six Vetl^ngas. This name does uot 
imply the existence of six distinct books or treatises 
intimately connected mth their sacred writings, but 
merely the admission of six subjects the study of 
which was necessary either for the reading, the 
understanding, or the proper sacrificial employment 
of the Veda. fMatm calls the Vedangas by the name 
of PravachanasS which is a title not unusually ap¬ 
plied to the Brahinanas.® And indeed, instead of 


' Mann. iii. 184.: 

Th<>3e pricsta must lie conaidcred as tlie purifiers of a company 
wbo avo most learned m all the Vedas and all their Angas-*— 
Sit W, JoEES. 

Kulluk.! i 

Because tho meaning of the Teda is proclaimed by theiUj tlierofoi'o 
are the Angas called Pravaebanas*” 

* Com. 


** Among the Ktllabavins alio the accent exists in the perussil of 
the Veda enjoined by tbe Pravachanaa, Cora* By the word 
pravachana is meant the Brfilimana} and it is called so because 
it is pi'oclainied.'' 

There is a passage in the Praathunabheda, 

fipsiT i 

** For each Veda there are several sSakhas the difTerence of which 
amealrom different Pravaclianas.** 

Here pravachana means BrahtnaEnj because the difFcrence of the 
Bnihojana-takha^ docs enac froni Brahmanfis peculiar to each, it 
is possible, however, that Madfiusudana used pravachana in ih© 
sense of pronunciation, the difftrenco of praiiunelation being the 
chief cause of tb© Sanhiti-sakh^ PrsTachana is nmd iu the Ea- 
Ihopimishadj ii* 23*, in the smm of “ reading,” 
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loolcing for the Yed^tngaa to those small and barren 
tracts which are now known by this name, it is in the 
Brahmanas and Sfitras that we have to look for the 
Veddnga-doctrines in their original and authentic 
form./The short Ved^ngas which are generally added 
to the manuscripts of the Veda, and which by several 
scliolars were mistaken for the real Ved&ugas, re¬ 
present only the last unsuccessful attempts to bring 
the complicated and unintelligible doctrines of former 
sages into an easy and popular form, and to preserve 
at the same time the names which had been sanc¬ 
tioned by antiquity. 

/"A very clear and rational statement as to the 
character of the Vedingas in early times, is given 
in the Brihadaranyaka and its commentary. Accord¬ 
ing to them the different doctrines of the Veddngas 
are to be considered as integral parts of the Brdh- 
manas, in the same manner as the Purdnas and Iti- 
ludsas. These, as we saw before, were to be taken in 
the sense of epic or paurfi,nic stories, incorporated 
in the Brahmanas, as illustrations of ceremonial 
questions. By Ttilu\sa, as the commentator says, 
(Brih. Arany. ii.4.) we have to understand stories like 
those.of Urva&i and Purhravas in the datapaths-brlth- 
maua; by Purina, passages on creation and the like, 
for instance, “ in the beginning there was nothing,” 


&c. He then proceeds to quote passages from the 
Brahmanas which he calls Upanishads (mysteries), 
6lokas (verses), Shtras (rules), Anuvyi\khyas (ex¬ 
planations), and Vy3.khyas (comments). It is under 
these heads that the Veda,ngas had their original 
place. / 

/It is more difficult to determine where and when 
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Ved^ngiia were first mentioned os six. In the 
Minuhika-uptniishatl the number of the Ved^ngas is 
given as six, but in a line which is not unlikely 
to iiave been interpolated. Y^lska (Nir. i. 20.) 
quotes only the Yedtlngas, but not the six V’e- 
dA,ngas. The number of six occurs in the Cha- 
ranavyfiha, w'^here we meet with the well-known 
versus memprialis, containing the titles of the six 
Tedfingas.^ The same number occurs in Maim (iii. 
185). There is a passage in the Chhlindogya-Upaui- 
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' fiRIT WtfiT'qil Apa- 

BtanibOj who occoBionanj quotes Sloktis in hia Sutras, does not soem 
to Imvo ki^owo this Terse. His words are (It. 4, 8,}, 

What follows, in 

the only MS. I know^ is eaten away by wornia ; but then comes tiio 
word which the title of a metrical treatiacs, and 

is quoted as such before Pingala, m the Sah4a4Calpn^druiija> i. v. 

Tfm w: 

f^ii One of thfj rariBishtas of the SamaTeda begins with the 


words '^fUT?P^^T3t tr^ ^rrwwnr: l Tim ParisiBh- 
ta«, however, nro later than Apastaroha and PIngala j for the , 
author of tlio Pariaishta declares that he made use of Pingala’s work ^ 


fiJ^nsTTir i 

^irf The title refers, 

therefore, most likely to the Nidana-sdtrat which also begins 

with ^namSlRr: l Cf. ms. Berol. 


fi5. In the Commentary on the Sakalft'pratisakijyo, at the end of 
the ]4ih Book, the Yedangas are enumerated as follows: 



II 
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^ where a mention of the six Vedllngas might 
^Skj^cted, at tlie beginning of the ninth PrapAthaka. 
The number six, however, does not occur there, al¬ 
though Ved&nga doctrines are clearly irnplied under 
somewhat unusual names.‘ The earliest mention of 
the number six in reference to the VedS-ngas seems 
to be contained in one of the BrAhmainis of the 
Sama-veda. Put there again, though the number six 
is given, the titles of the several Ved&.ngas are not 
mentioned. / It is said there (Siiadvin&a-Br. iv. 7.) of 


* This passage has beea pointed out and translated by Cole- 
brooko (MisGtillaneous Essays, i. 12.^. *‘Karad(^ having solicited 
instruction from Saiiatkiinidpa, and being interrogated by him as 
to the extent of his previous knowledge, says, ‘ I have learnt the 
Rig-veda, theYajur-veda, the Sj&ma-vedii, the Atharvana (which is) 
the fourth, the Itihasp- itnd Puraiia (which are) a fifth, and (gram- 

roar, or) the Veda of Vedas, the obsequies of the manes (fif5Jf), 

* 

the art of computation t’le knowledge of omens (^^), 

the revolution of periods t 

_ > ^ 

the intention of speech (or art of reasoning) (^iqi 1 sl|I*(^), 
the maxieis of ethics (T^^fTT^R), the divine science (or construc¬ 
tion of scriptures) (^^f^^lti com. the sciences append¬ 

ant, on holy writ (or accentuation, prosody, and religious rites) 
the aiiyuration of spirits (‘J^nf^T. com. 

the art of (he soldier com. the science of as¬ 

tronomy (vr^"^^)* the charming of serpents (TJ^f^lTDt the 

« 

science of demigods (or music and mechanical arts, ■^TTC^ 

page 39.): all this I have studied; yet do I only know the text, 
and have no knowledge of the sou!.” 
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\t, that her body consists of the four Vedas, and 
that her limbs are the six Angos, or members of the 
Veda.^ It is possible, however, that more ancient 
BrAhmanas allude to the number of six; at all events 
we see that it was sanctioned for the VedAngas before 
the end of the Brahmana period. 

The six doctrines commonly comprehended under 
the title of VedAngas, are ^ikshA (pmnunciation), 
Cbliandas (metre), Vyfikarana (grammar), Nirukta 
(explanation of words), Jyotislia (astronomy), and 
Ivalpa (ceremonial). The first two are considered 
necessary for reading the Veda, the two next for 
understanding it, and the last two for employing it 
at sacrifices. 




iSxKSIIA, on rilOXETICS. 

/ Sflyanp, in his Commentary on the Rig-veda, de¬ 
fines SikshA as the science of the pronunciation of 
letters, accents,^c.; and he quotes from a work of 
the Taittiriyas, who have devoted a chapter of their 
Aranyaka to this subject. Now in the seventh hook 
of the Taittiriya-Aranyaka we still find the following 
headings; “Let us explain tliejSjkshA,”^ “On Letters,” 

“ Tiie four Vedas are her body; the six Angos 
her litnbg; herbs and trees her hair." See also the text fre<iuently 
quoted from tiie Veda, f%^nTWV 

*N 

■JI'Si Tj il “ The Veda, with its six members, ought to bo known 
and understood by a Brahman without any further inducement." 

* iftvjl The i ia Siksha is sliort (lirasva), 

though it is strong (guru). It is onJy in the Aranyaka that SiJkshS 

1 
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On Accents," “ On Quantity," “ On the Organs of 
Pronunciation/' “On Delivery/’ “On Eluphonic Laws.’’ 
j^'iiless we admit that the rules on Sikshfl had 
formerly their place in this chapter of the Taittiriya- 
Amiyakii, it would be difficult to explnln why all the 
principal subjects of the ^ikshfl. should be mentioned 
here, why the whole chapter should be called the 
iS^ikshfl chapter (ityuktah sikshadbyAyah), and why 
it should begin with the words “ .Let us now explain 
the ^ibsha.” S&yaiia, who was certainly acquainted 
with the Vedic tradition, takes the same view in his 
Commentary on the Sdnhiti'Upanishadd He states 
that the Taittiriya-upnnishad consists of three parts*, 
of the Sflnhiti, Y^jniki, and Vfiruni-upanishad. Of 

occurs instead of Sike^it Siksba is derived from to bo able* 
and moans originaUj a dosiro to know. From the same root wo 
have a teacher (Rv. vii. lO^J. 5*); ^iAs/iamana, a pupil (llv. 

vii, 303, 5*}, iSVjAyw, a pupil, coinos from a different root, Hu- 

yunftsays, 

ftm\ I? ^fNTIl The otlier headings arc, 

wrwf\ ^^1 4fTTsi:i 

^ I owe a copy of tins Commentary of Sdyam’sto the kindness 
of Dr» Rdor, ut Calcutta. Seeing, in the catalogue of manuscripts 
published by the Asiatic Society of Calcutta, a work of Bayauii-'s, 
ealled Slkahiihbaahya, and imagining this to be a commentury on 
the !^ik3luVve(Iuiiga or one of the rratlsdkhyiis, I wrote toT)r< Roer 
lor e copy of it. Hiouglt I was ultimat«dy disappointed when I 
found that it bml nothing to do with the Prhtii^khyaSj I still con- 
aider the Commentary of great inten^st, pai^ticiilarly Sayuua’s in’- 
troduction to the YedSnta-^iystem in it, Dr-Kikirbas since pub- 
lislied the vvIioIl’ ruittiriya-upaiiishad, with the Comnieiitaries of 
Sankara ami Auanda Girl, in No. 22, of the Bibliotheca Indica. 





^ ^f5fTrerT^T#^<=iT?c, 
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the last is the most important, because it 
teaches the knowledge of the Divine Self. The first 
serves as an introduction or preparation, in order to 
bring the mind of the pupil into a proper state for 
receiving the doctrines' on the highest subjects. Now 
immediately after the first invocation, the Upanishad 
begins with the ^ikslul chapter ; and in order to ex- 
plain this, SA.yaiia remarks that this doctrine is ne¬ 
cessary hero, in order to enable the pupil to read and 
pronounce the sacred texts correctly, and thus to un¬ 
derstand their real meaning.’■ It might be objected, 
Shyana remarks, tliat as a correct pronunciation is 
equally required for the earlier ceremonial portion of 
the Veda (Karma-khnda), the Siksh^ ought to have 
been inserted there. But then, he says, this chapter 
in its present place stands between the ceremonial 
and the philosophical portion of the Veda, like a 
lamp on the threshold of a door giving light to both. 
He adds, tlmt a right pronunciation and understand¬ 
ing is of greater importance for the philosophical 
part; because mistakes in the sacrifices and the cere¬ 
monial can be made good by penance, while there is 
no penance for a wrong understanding of philo¬ 
sophical principles. 

If theii there is reason to believe that the doctrine 


f^f^7TT?rerri«(o. 

It fm 

’g <i'q*4ji'^wr^nvr‘Triirtjid 
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of tho Siksha was formerly embodied in the Aranya- 
kas, perhaps even in the Brilhmanas^, the question 
is, why it afterwards lost this place. This can 
only be accounted for by the appearance of more 
scientific treatises, which embraced the same subjects, 
but in a much more systematic style than anything 
which we could expect to meet with in the Brfi,liraonas 
and Aranyakas. 

These were the Pr4tisA,khyas, a branch of litera¬ 
ture which will claim our particular attention for 
more than one reason. If we compare the PrfttU 
fejikhyas with Brfihmanas and Aranyakas, they evi¬ 
dently iiicUcate a considerable progress of the Indian 
mind. They were written for practical purposes; 
their style is free from cumbrous ornaments, and 
unnecessary subtleties. It is their object to teach 
and not to edify ; to explain, not to discuss. Where 
the BrfUimanas or Aranyakas allude to grammatical, 
metrical, or etymological questions, they give nothing 
but theological and mystical dreams. So far from 
receiving elucidation, the points in question generally 
become involved in still gi-eater darkness. It is not 
unlikely that teachers appealed to these passages 
of the BrAhmanas in order to derive from them the 
highest possible sanction for their doctrines. But 
these doctrines, if they were intended for use and 
instruction, must have been delivered in a inoi’e 
homely and more intelligible form. Tlio origin of tlie 
PrAtisAkliyas mny^tlterefore be accounted for in the 

' The passage from tlie Fushpa-sutras (viii. 8.) wliich was quoted 
hefore, does 

not proT© that the rules on the accent were laid down bi tlie 
Braijmana of tlie Kfilabavine, because it ma/ also mmn that tho 
accented delivery of sacred iQxiB was enjoined in the Brahmam 
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wing manner;—During the Brilhmana period the 
Bongs of the Veda were preserved by oral tradition 
only: and as the spoken language of India had ad¬ 
vanced and left the idiom of the Veda bfdiind as a 
kind of antique and sacred utterance, it was difficult 
to preserve the proper pronunciation of the sacred 
hymns without laying down a certain number of rules 
on metre, accent, and pronunciation in generaL The 
necessity, however, of suclt a provision could hardly 
have been felt until certain differences had actually 
arisen in different seats of Brahmanic learning. Thus, 
when the attempt was made to prevent a further cor¬ 
ruption, a certain number of local varieties in accent 
and pronunciation, and in the recital of the hymns, 
had actually cropt in and become sanctioned by the 
tradition of different families or schools. These could 
not be given up, nor was there any means of de¬ 
termining which was the ancient and most correct 
way of reciting the sacred songs of the Veda. Dis¬ 
cussions having arisen on this subject, we find in the 
Brfxhmanas occasional mention of verses which, if 
improperly pronounced, become changed in their 
meaning. But even where the sense of the Veda was 
not affected, the respect paid by each teacher, by 
each family, and by each Brahmanic community to 
its own established oral tradition, was sufficient to 
give an imaginary value to the slightest peculiarities 
of pronunciation, accent, or metre. 

A twofold advantage was gained when the rules 
and exceptions of the old sacred dialect were first re¬ 
duced to a system. First, ancient dialectical dif¬ 
ferences, many of which are not so much attributable 
to corruptions as to the freedom of the old sjKiken 
language, were carefully preserved, and even apparent 
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irregularities and exceptions irere handed doiim ns 
such, instead of being eliminated and forgotten. 
Secondly, a start was made towards a scientiiic study 
of language; by the collection of a large number of 
similar passages, general laws were elicited which 
afterwards served as the phonetic basis of a grammar 
like that of P^nini;—a work which, although ascribed 
to one author, must have required ages of observation 
and collection before its plan could be conceived or 
earned out by one individual. Even the PrlltiSn.khyas, 
though they do not refer to grammar properly so called, 
but principally to the phonotie laws of language, 
presuppose a long-continued study of grammatical 
subjects previous to the time of their composition. 
The best proof of this lies in the great number of au¬ 
thors quoted in the PrfitiMkhyas, whose opinions are 
freqiicntly at variance with the precepts contained in 
the Pr&,ti&iikliya9 themselves. Though we are not 
now in possession of the works of these earlier authors, 
yet we have a right to nssinoe that their doctrines 
existed formerly in the shape of Prati6fi,khyas. In 
the same w.iy as one only of the different SA,khfls or 
recensions of the liig-vcda has been preserv'ed to us in 
manuscript, the 8fikala'5iLikh&, which was followed by 
Saiinaka, wc may understand how one only of the 
PrUtiS^khyas of the Kig-veda has come down to us; 
particularly as its composition is ascribed to the same 
6aunaka who is said to have united the Bashkala and 
the !*i&kala-ift.kh&B, and who, as far ns the Sanhilll is 
concerned, was a follower of the ^aifiira-fellkhS.. ^au- 
naka's PrAti^ikhya of the i^Akalas, being one of the 
latest compositions of this kind, was probably also 
the most perfect and complete. .As ^launcika states 
the different opinions of iSfikala grainmarians on iin- 
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points, where he himself differs from them, 
Ills work was the more likely to supersede previous 
Pi‘fttiiii\khyas, particularly at the time when the Vedie 
religion was on its decline, and Br^hmanic doctrines 
daily losing in influence. Though it is true that 
as yet only one Pnltisakhya belonging to each Yeda 
has been found in manuscript, yet they all belong 
not to one of the four Yedas in general, but to ono 
6ukhfl of each of them. Pr^tifcfLkhya, therefore, does 
not mean, as has been supposed, a treatise on the 
phonetic peculiarities of each Yeda, but a collection 
of phonetic rules peculiar to ono of the dllFereiit 
branches of the four Yedas, i, e. to one of those dif¬ 
ferent tests in which each of the Vedas had been 
handed down for ages in different families and dif¬ 
ferent parts of India. The differences between the 
6tUhfis of the same Yeda, as fur aa the -words of the 
h}'mns are concerned, seem certainly not to have been 
very great, if we may judge from the few instances in 
wliicli diffei-ent 63,kh&s of the same Yeda have been 
preserved in manuscripts. Most oflkbfis do not difl’er 
in the general arrangetiient of the Sanhitfis, or collec¬ 
tions of hymns, but merely in single words or verses. 
In a few cases only one Sikhfi contains some hymns 
more than another. The iS&klias -were not indepen¬ 
dent collections of the old hymns, but different edi¬ 
tions of one and the same original collection, which 
in the course of a long coulimied oral tradition iiad 
become modified by slight degrees. The texts of 
the Yeda as they existed and lived in the oral tro.- 
difion of various sets of people became Sfikhfis dif¬ 
fering from other ^akhfis somewhat in the same w'ay 
as the MSS. of the New Testament differ from each 
other. The Prati^fikliyas, besides giving general 
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Smos for the proper proiitinciation of the Vedlc 
language in general, wore iiitendeil to record whafc 
was peculiar in the pronunciation of certain teachers 
and their schools. Even in cases where these schools 
had become extinct, we find the names of tlieir 
foundei's, preserved as authorities on matters con¬ 
nected with the pronunciation of certain letters or 
words. 

The real object of the PratiSfikhyas, as shown be¬ 
fore, Avas not to teach the grammar of the old sacred 
language, to lay doAvn the rules of declension and 
conjugation, or the principles of the foimiation of 
words. This U a doctrine which, though it could not 
have been unknown during the Vedic period, has not 
been embodied, as far as we know, in any ancient 
work. The PratisAkliyas are never called VyEtknrauas, 
grammars*, and it is only incidentally that they 
allude to strictly grammatical questions. The perfect 
phonetic system on which Pitnini’s grammar is built, 
is no doubt taken from the Pr^ti^fl-kliyas; but the 
sources of Paiiini’s strictly grammatical doctrines 
must be looked for elsewliere. 

Although, then, there is no necessity to suppose that 
every one of tlie numerous Vedic Sakbils possessed 
full and complete Prfi,ti»fikbyas, like that belonging 



i According to the first Prtitisdkiiyn, i. 58., 
their rules wouid seem to afibet pa£.sagca of the Braiwiianas too, lika 
'^trfT : and the Commentator adds, 

Most of these Praishas^ boweTer, are taken from the 

hymns; for instance, the words ’'^VfTT 1 h 139, 10* 

This ift difleronfc for the Ynjur-veda wliere the general nilea of the 
Pnitis^uklija extend their Influence to the sacrificial invocations. 





le S^lkala•6^lkllfl, which was finally collected by 
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Saunaka, yet the great number of previous autho¬ 
rities quoted in our Prftti6i\khyas makes it likely 
that a large mimber of similar works did actually 
exist for the principal 6&,kh^L3 that are mentioned in 
earlier writings. In the Pratijuilpari&ishta* it is stated 
that there were fifteen codes of law for the fifteen 
^4kh43 of the Y&jasaneyins; and Eum^rila says that 
the text of these Codes of law and of the Grihyas was 
peculiar in each Charana, in the same manner as the 
formal ndcs of the Pi’atifefikhyas,® Madhusfidana 
Sarasvati’s definition of PrStislikhya is perfectly in 
accordance with this view of the subject. Ho says: 
—“The Veda® consists of two parts; one teaching 
the sacrifice, the other teaching Brahman, or the Su- 

> MS. Bcxl!. W, 510.; 

i 

The meaning of Yatfntsvatram pratisb^his*^ U doubtful. Should It 
mean rules with reference to accents If so, they would be ilie 
rules of Pmti»dkhyfl3» That the Sakbaa differed about the accents is 
seen in the case of the Miiudukeyaa and ^akalaa. l^r3,tiaakLya 1. 20(K 

Katjayana, as the author of a Pratiaakbya, is called 


» Timtra V. L 3 . (MS. Bodl. W. 325 . p. 15 b.) 
V^'arrWTtSjf 
trrar^WTtra^i 



3 Veda iff taken here in the general eeose of sacred literature, 
as Uvata sajs. 








** Every single collection of hymns which existed at any time, and 
in any place, without refereuce to the divisions in each Charana 
(sect), is called Veda.” 
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me Being. As there are three different branch^ 
of the ceremonial, the Veda is, for the better per- 
fonriance of the sacrifices, divided into three; the 
Eig-Veda, Yajur-Vedn, and SA.ma-Veda. The cere¬ 
monial of the Hotri priests is performed with the 
Jiig-Veda; that of the Adhvaryu priests with the 
Yajtir-Teda; that of the UdgAtri priests with the 
Sfl.ina-Veda. The duties of the Brahman priests, and 
of him for whom the sacrifice is offered, arc also con¬ 
tained in these three, Vedas, The Atharva-Veda is 
not used for solemn sacrifices, and is very different 
from the others, as it teaches only expiatory, pre¬ 
servative, or imprecatory rites. For each Veda 
there are soveml ^fikh^s, and their differences arise 
from various readings,” ^ Afterwards he goes on to 
observe that “ the rules of pronunciation (liikshh), 
which apply to all the Vedas in general, have lieeii 
explained by Pfinini, but tliat the same rules, as they 
apply to tlie Sakli^s of each Veda, have been taught 
by other sages under the title of FrAtiSflkhyas.” “ If 
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* According to Miidlius^idana, the Brahmnn part of the Veda, by 
which ho can only moan the Upnnisliade, la not Bflfectcd by the 
peculiarities of the SakhS.®.. If tUi^ were true, it would only prove 
the lute origin of the Upanishads. Some Upanishads, however, 
show traces of various readings, which must properly be nttributed 
to various Sakhus* Tins is admitted, tor instance, by Say ana, in 
h i 3 Com me n lary on the Y £y n i k i or Nar ay an Sy a^upan is had • * * la- 
diyupa4haaaTiipradS,yo dosavijhiflheshu babiividho (iri»yn£o; tatra 
yadyapi sakhabhedah karanam tathapi Taittiriyadbyayakais tat- 
taddetlanivfisibhih sishtair adritatvat, sarvo’pi patha uinideya eva,” 
Ind, Stud, i* 76, 

® Sec also Somoavara^s Tantra-varttikatika, (MS. E. I. IJ, 
1030, p, 95.) 
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iP / * / 

tal^e the word 6ukh&s (branches) in the sense 
of different traditionary texts of the four Vedas, 
Madbushclana’s worcis do not require any alteration; 
they svould become obscure if, as has been pvojiosed, 
we took fe&kh& eitlier in the sense of “a school” or 
of “ a portion of the Veda.” 

The word sakha is used, however, by some writers 


in so vague a manner that we need not wonder if its 
ineuning has sometimes been misapprehended. “ Tra¬ 
ditional text (recension) of the Veda” is perhaps the 
nearest approach to its real meaning. 

The word is sometimes applied to the three original 
Sanbitas, the Rig-veda-sanhith, Ynjur-veda-sanbit:!, 
and Sama-veda-sanhith^ in their relation to one an¬ 
other, and without any reference to subordinate &dkhas 



tr^wr- 

W P Tr' ^ yrPil< 1 ■* 


«There are two kiotls of Sikahu, a general and one which has 
regard to particulori?- It is true that the autboritjr of tlie 
g^.neral Slkaha is establishefl, on account of its belonging to 
the Vedaugas; but in order to remove all doubt aa to the 
ivuthority of the particular ^iksbaSt ptibliahed by Katjajfana 
and others, which determine the pronunciation of each 
flentence md each ivord, it 33 clear that it is not different 
from the other, inasmuch as both are one by tlieir common 
clmracter of 6ikshft, although they are ttpoken of aeparatelyp 
* Tt 3 S said of Siiyena that he wrote commentariea on each of 
the Vakhas of tlse JKichp Yajuab and Sama, 

SI 


nmT ^rg 'siwr^ri; *rcr: H 

MaUta could hardly mean " one from among the iSihliilf of eocli 
Veda.” 
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■onging to each of them. They may be called the 
original branches or the throe steins of the Veda-tree, 
eacii of them branching off again in a number of other 
Silkh&s. The branches,’' as Kuxnilt'ila says, have all 
the same root, revelation (firuti), and they bear all 
the same fruit, the sacrifice (karma). If otherwise, 
they would be different trees, not different branches.^ 
In the same acceptation the word is used for instance 
by Apastamba, where he is giving rules as to 
the time and place where the Veda ought not to 
be read. He says there (S&m. Sfifcra, 3.44, 45,) that 
it ought not to be rehearsed where music or SAma- 
hyinns are performed, and he adds, that Silma- 
hynms ought not to be practised in the neighbour¬ 
hood of another ^fikhfl, that is, as tlie commentator 
observes, of another Yeda,® 

More frequently, however, 64kh^L is used to signify 
the various editions, or, more properly, the various 
traditions, that branched off from each of the tliree 
original branches of the Veda. In tins latter sense 
&&kh5, seems sometimes synonymous with charana. 
JJut there was originally an important difference in 
the meaning of these two terms. 

XJTJT srr^ll The llrst Sfttra is paraphrased by the 
Manavas, ir. 123., 


§L 
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n order to appreciate the difference between 6Akl)6 
and cliarana, it need only be remembered that we 
find “ SakhUm adhite,” “he reads a certain recension of 
the Amelia/’ but never “cliaranam adhite,” still less “pa- 
rishadam adhite,” “he reads a Charana or a I*arishad.” 
Hence it is clear that SAkhtl means originally a lite¬ 
rary work, and that Cliarana does not. If Sdkhil is 
sometimes used in the sense of chamna or sect, this is 
because In India the existed in reality not as 

^vritten books, but only in the tradition of the 
Charanas, each memh<!r of a Charana representing 
what, in our modern times, wc should call the copy 


of a book. 

The Brahmans themselves were fully aware of this 
difference between and charana. In a V^rttika 
to PAnini, iv. 1. 63., we find charana explained by 
sAkhihihyeti'i, &c., “ the readers of a 66khA.” In a 
passage of Jagaddhara’s Commentary on Mltlatim.A- 
dhava, Charana is said to mean “ a number of men 
who are pledged to the reading of a certain 64klia of 
the Veda, and who have in this manner become one 
body." ^ P§,Tuni® speaks of Charanas as constituting 
a multitude, that is to say, as comprising a number 
of followers. In Apastamba’s Simayilohiinka-siltras, 
where rules are given as to the relative age of persons 
who ought to be saluted, the Charanas or members of 
the same Ciiaraua are mentioned immediately after 
the Paunis&khyain, or town acquaintances j and in 


Cf. Z ir Litteratur, p. 67 
•s Pail. iv. 2.^6. sciL 



tmsTg 
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the third place 
P^lnini speaks of 


staTid the Brotri^’a-Bralimans.^ 
the K^thaka and Kal^paka as 


works beloiiginff to the Oharanas of the Kathas and 


KaKipas.* In a A'^rttika to iv. 1. 63., women are 
mentioned as belonging to a (Jharana; for Kathi 
is the wife or danghter of a Brahman wdio belongs 
to the Charana, or reads the B^khii, of the Kathas. 
A 6fvkll^l, which is always" a portion of the Bruti, 
cannot properly include law books. But folloivers of 
certain B^khfi.s might well, in the course of time, 
adopt a code of laws, which, as it was binding on their 
Charana only, would naturally go by the name of 
their Charana. That this actually took place may be 
seen from a VS,rttika to P&ii. iv. 3.120., where it is 
said that Kftthaka may be used not only for the saci;gd 
traditions, but also for the laws of the Kathas. Tbus 
the Pr^ti^akhyas also were called by the name % the 
Chamnas, because they were the exclusive property 
of the readers of certain ^3,kh4ls, and even more 
so than the Kuladharmas or family-laws. 

As a sdkliS, consisted of a Sanhit4 as well as a 
Brahmana, at all evepts in later times, ditferenccs in 
the text of the hymns, as well as discrepancies ip 
the Br&hmanas, might lead to the establishment of 
new Charanas, founded as they were on sacred texts 
peculiar to themselves.® .Bi\khas pf this kind, which 

^ Ap* h 4. 4, The Commentator saja that 
^to|T«3Tf^ [ CharaniL, thoTofore, raeaus a member of a 

Ciiaraiia* Lassen (Tnd* Altcrthumsk. i. takes CUanina in the 
sense of wandering poetsi so named still m Western India, 

> Pan. iv. S. I2G. sell. 

^ Maliddeva’s Iliranyakc^ibhashya: ^ 
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ed through the various readings of the Sruti, 
were considered by the Brahmans as eternal fcXkhils, 
and the Cbaranas, to which they belonged, were not 
supposed to have been founded by human authors,^ 
It will be seen liereafter that the Brahmans ad¬ 
mitted another class of fejlkhEls, vvhich wer(^ founded 
on Shtras^ and derived their names from historical 
personages. They were confessedly of a later date. 

But although, after a careful examination of the.se 
passages, we cannot doubt that there was an ori¬ 
ginal difference between s^i,kh^i, and charana, it is not 
the less certain that these two words were frequently 
used synonymously®; in the same way as we may 
speak of the Jews when we mean the Old Testament, 
orsjjjF the Koran when we mean the Mohammedans. 


«■ ^ 

^11 

** Any portian of oral tracljtlon consisting of Mantms and Brah.^ 
maiias ia called a sakhuj and it is clear that differttnees of 
cither the Mantras or Bnih maims will necessarily lead^ in tlie 
Veda, fo a vaidety of subordinate 

> ssTTf^:i “The variousiakha* 

which arise from various readings are eternal." 

^TT^T I MahUdeva^s Commentaiy on the Hiranyake4i^ 


auti'o. 

® Cf. Kirukta, i. 17., where 13 explained by 


^^r^rtrRJck I 4. S. ■sgicxrr; 'HV^sin Tiin. vi. 

3. 86. 
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After having established tlic difference between 64- 
kh4and charana, we have still to i nquire how both dif¬ 
fer from parisbad, in order to deterraino the meaning 
of PsArslmda, another title which is frequently applied 
to the Pr4ti64khyas, Here it is important to observe 
tliat although every Pr4tit(4khya may be called a 
Piirsliada^, i. e. a work belonging to a Parishad, not 
every Pftrshada can be called a Pr4ti64khyn, but 
those only which contain tiie rules of pronunciation 
for a particular 64kh4 or text of the Vedic hyiuns, 
studied and taught in certain Parishads.^ Amara 
explains parishad by sabha or goshtlii, an assembly j 
but the codes of law lay down more accurately the 
number, age, and qualifications of the Brahmans, 
necessary to form such an assembly as should, be 
competent to give decisions on all points on which 
the people, or, if we may say so, the parishioners, 
might demand advice. That such I’arishads or 
Brahmanic settlements existed in old times, we 8<;e in 
the Brihaddranyaka®, where it is said that Svetakeiii 

* Farsliatlfij instead of Pari fill ad«* Cf Pan, iv* .3* 123, 

* I doubt the existence of a word like whicli 

Dr. Rolh mentions (Zui- Litteretur, p. 16 .). One may speak of 
q ' 's) T^T?t or ^•RT S'*:., and a PratiiJikhya 

current in one of these Parisliad^ taav, perhiips, be callefl 

is tliD name of a Parishadj but of 
a Sukha; and tlicrDforc the Commentary on Gobhila speaks of a 



\ but could not well havu spoken 



of a 


» Bnlh Ar, vL 2. 
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to the Parishad of the Fanchfilas, and many 
slinilar passages. The character of a Parishad is 
described in Mann’s Code of Laws, xii. 110—113., 
and by Yfijnavalkya, i. 9., wliere wc have the con- 
tr.octed form Parshad instead of Parishad. According 
to the ideas of these moiTcrn writers a Parishad ought 
to consiiSt of twefUy*one Br&hmans well versed in 
philosophy, theology, and law.^ This number, Iiow- 
ever, can be reduced according to circumstances, as 



will be seen from passages of Par^l&irii’s PharmaMstra. 
It must not be supposed that the rules laid down in 
these law-books have always been observed in the 
formation of a I’arishad, particularly as regards the 
early times of India; yet we may be able to form 
some conception of tbclr original character, by seeing 
what has boeome of them in later times. Paiiiawi 
says®: “ Pour, or even three able men from amongst 
the Brahmans in a village, (grimamadhye) who 
know the Veda, and keep the sacrificial fire, form a 


Parishad, 


h I 

» ^ w wrfi? t 

^gfr f^ TTni^T ^i 


^ »T*rr wnwti 
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“ Or, if tlifcy do not keep the sacriiicial fire, five or 
throe ivho have studied the Vedas and Ved^ngas, 
and know the law, may well form a Parisliad. 

“ Of old sages who possess the highest knowledge of. 
the Divine Self, who are twice-born, perform sacii- 
hces, and have purified themselves in the duties of 
the Veda, one, also, may be considered as a Parisliad. ' 

‘‘ Thus, five kind.s of Parishads have been described 
by mo; but if they all fail, three independent men’ 
may form a Parisliad.” 

Mfidhava, in his Commentary on ParfiSara, C[notes 
a similar passage^ from Brihaspati’s Code;—“ Where 
seven, five, or three Brahitians, who know the customs 
of the world, the Vedhngaa (or the Vedas and the 
Angas), and the law, have settled, that assembly is- 
like a sacridee.” The real difference, therefore, be¬ 
tween aCharanaand a Parishad, seems to be that the- 
fornier signifies an ideal succession of tcacliere and 
pupils who learn and teach a certain branch of the 
Veda; .while the latter means a settlement of 
Brahtmms, a community or college to which members 
of any Charann might belong. Thus members of 
the same Charana might be fellows of different 
Parishad.s, and fellows of the same 
be members of different Charanas.^ 


Parishad misriit 

O 


* See Gobliilabliashya, MS. W. 72. p. 7).a. HSI'TjraJ 
Com. 

?W7T Tfff ?ti 
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fow as P^lrsliada may be used as t!ie title of any 
work that belonged to a Parishad, or fonncd, so to 
say, the traditional library of the Pilrishadyas, it is 
clear that this title could not be confined to the Pr^- 
ti^khyos, though it would necessarily include thorn. 
If a follower of the iSdkala-charana was a fellow of the 
Vatsa-pariahad, the ^ftkala-prfitisdkhya would neces¬ 
sarily bo one of the PArshada works of the Vatsaa, 
and the Parishad of the Vatsas would through this 
fellow be connected with the ^fi.kala-chnpana. ThU is 
what Durga moans when in the Commcntai'y on the 
Nirukta^ he says “that those Pfirshadaa only are called 
Pjiti6ftfehya,s which are adopted in a Parishad of one’s 
O'mi Charaim for teaching certain grammatical doc¬ 
trines connected with the reading of the ^"eda ac¬ 
cording to one or the other S^khll.” The PriitiMkhyas 
are in fact a subdivision of the PArshada books, and 


The expression “ thus say somo,” wiiieli 

occurs frequently in the Sfitras^ is stated to refer to different 
Sakfias, Com. ^rng:! 

’fPJiW “T I Nfirayaiia’s Commentajy on Gobhila, 

MS. W. 72. page 23. b. 

> Nir.i. 17. 

Trrfdaiitsm-flrtj'^: ii 

Those Parshsula TiooIiS by which in a Parlisliad (parish or college) 
of one’s own Cluirmia (sect), the pcctiUarities of accent, Sanhita 
and Krama-readiiig, of Frag nhy a-vowels and sepitration of 
words, are laid down as enjoined for and restricted to ceitaia 
6^/13 (btanches or recensions of the Veda), are caUed Pru- 
tisakhyas/’ 

K 2 
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''in this sense it might well be said that Pi'^itil/llrhya 
ia an adjective to Ptlrsbada.' 

After the true nieaiiing of l§&khiL, Civarana, and 
Parish ad, of Pr&ti6&khya and P^rsliacla, has thus 
been determined, we have still to inquire about those 
other works, which together with the Pr&.ti&fi.khyfls 
were mentioned as tlie peculiar property of the 
Churanas. 1 mean the Kula-dhanniui, or kw books. 
Tiioy of course could not be called PrtltiS&khyas, but 
they might claim the title of Chdranas, (a name 
which has not been met with,) or P^rshadiis, Now 
we saw before that Apastamba actually refers to the 
Paristmds in his SiiinajiichitnkA-sfltTas (1. 11-), 
where, after having pointed out the days on 
w'hich tlie Veda ought not to be rc;peated, he re- 
mar lis, that farther partieulurs on this point are to • 
he found in the Parishads,'^ What does this mean ?, 
All that Haradatta has to say in the commen¬ 
tary on this very passage, is that by Parisbads 
must here be understood the M&nava, V&sishtha, 
and other Pliarmofe^stras.® These Dharma&&stras, 
however, ns we now possess them, betray their 
comparatively modern origin by their form and metro, 
aj]d occasionally by their matter also. As many of 
them Ixave been printed at Calcutta, it may be seen 
that the majority of these small 6loka "works arc 
utterly worthless. They were probably made up only 

* Dr. Eotli, Zur Littcratur, p* 58. 

* x^fVtr^ii 

* ^ tfri I< *1 ^ qviT ^fK- 

&c- 
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-Jfirorcler to fill the gap which had been occasioned by 
the loss of ancient legal works. This loss was felt tlte 
more severely because the names of the old authors 
retained their celebrity, and were still quoted in 
common practice and courts of law, I have suc¬ 
ceeded, liowever, in recovering in manuscript large 
portions of the Kuln-dharmas, which are written in 
Sfitras, a,5 might he exiiected in works contempo¬ 
raneous with the PrfitiSftkhyas, It has been thought 
that the sources of Maim and other Dharniafefistras 
must be looked for in the Gribya-sfitras. This is not 
quite correct. The Grihya-sfitras are concerned 
chiefly with the Sanskriras, or domestic sacraments, ex¬ 
tending from the birth to the marriage of a man, and 
in so far only as these sacraments form a portion of 
the subjects treated in the Dharnia^tras, the Grihya- 
sfitras might be considered as their original sources. 
But then the same might be said of the Srauta-sfitras, 
because the solemn sacrifices prescribed by them are 
likewise alluded to in tlie Codes of Law. By far 
the greater portion, however, of these codes is taken 
up ^vith Ach&ra, i. e. laws, mutiners, and customs. 
The diflerence between these observances and the 
ceremonies laid down in the other two branches of 
SAtras is this: the domestic sacraments (grihya), os 
well as the solemn sacrifices (srauta), arc administered 
by parents or priests for tlie good of their children 
and pupils, while the Achfira conipriseti all the duties 
which are to be performed by an individual on bis 
own behalf.' These duties refer to the different castes, 

^ llie tbreefuld ^ivimon of Dliarma Is |»otQted out bj Ibe IVavo- 
gaviijaynnfi, (MS. Bodl, W. 68, p. 16. a.) 
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ind to the respective occupations of each. The rules 
of discipline for the young 8 t 4 ideiit, the occupations of 
the rnarriecl man, the law of inheritance, the duties of 
the king, the administration of tliG law, are accurately 
detailed iu these Sfltras. They are of great im¬ 
portance for forming a correct view of the old state 
of society in India, and the loss of the larger num¬ 
ber of them is greatly to be regretted. Their general 
title is Samayftchftrika-shtras, or Dharraashtras, and 
they form the third part to the Srauta and Grihya- 
shtras. Thus we have, besides the Srauta and 
Grihya-sfjtras of Apastninba, a collection of Ssl.ma- 
y^cliftrika-sfttras belonging to the same Cbarana of 
t!io Apastanibas, tlie members of which, as Kumarila 
tells ns, followed one of the f^ii'ikhfts of the Taittiriya- 


veda. Another collection of Dh-irinaslltras, which, 
however, is liable to critic,al doubts, belongs to the 
Gautamas, a Charana of the Siima-veda. It has 
been printed at Calcutta. A tliird one bears the 
name of Vishnu, and has been printed at Calcaitta, 
enlarged by modern additions written in Slokas. 
Tlie V4sishtha-dharma-6ftstra, printed at Calcutta, 


belongs likewise, at least in part, to this class of Dlvar- 
mnsfitras. Whether we shall succeed in finding still 
more of these Shtr.a works is questionable, though 
prose quotations from other Dharma^^stras would 
justify this expectation. There can be no doubt, how¬ 
ever, that all the genuine metrical Dharma&Astras 


?r:i fRrrg ’sriwrerrH; (“c.)i 

Tf^ii 


** Baiulliajima mpj the highi^st mw is tliat contained in f^ach 
Yi'da, whicli we ^liall follow In our explanation ; the Beoond ia 
the txacluioiml law; the third, the customs of emiiieut 







Tmch we poaacss now, are, ivithout any exception, 
nothing but more modern texts of earlier Sfttra-works 
or Knla-dharmas belonging originally to certain Yedic 
Chaniuns,^ 

To return to those works of the Pdrahada litera¬ 
ture which arc known by the name of PriltisAkliyas, 
I may refer for further particulars to Dr. Roth’s 
valuable observations on this branch of literature. 
To him belongs the merit of having first pointed out 
in manuscript four of these works. 'Fhe first is 
ascribed to Saunaka, and belongs to the S6,kala-^khft. 
of the Itig-veda, I call it the ^tlka1ri-pr&tis4khyu, 
not the ^aiSira-prdtisftkhya, though it pretends to 
follow, like Saunaka's Anukramani, the Sanbitfi, of 
the Saiiiriya-AAkhii, which is itself a subordinate 
branch of the Silkala-Silkhii.^ ^i^ira, however, is 
never mentioned in this or any other Pi’AtiSakhya, 
as on authority on grammatical questions. 

It is doubtful how far the rules given by Saunaka 

^ See Prof. Sten^ler’a Inireduction to Ids edition of TSjnti- 
viilkya, and liis rcinarka on Indian Law-booka in Intlisclic Stiidicn, 
i. 232. 

tnxTwrra Tf^ tfirfi- 

«rrerr »3f%rfT«rrf^a5^:i ijfw 

rmr 

f^Tarr: irmTi^TT^ifgrT 

Tf^i w ^ 4ifw?iTM?Ti ^mr 

tnTHnjTmra irrHir% ^1 The 

Tersa^ to which the commentary refers are not in the MS. See 
also Vishnu Parana, p- 277. n. 
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his Pn\tl6&khya, can be considered as representing 
the general opinion of the iSnkalas. Saunaka, no 
doubt, wrote fbr the l§t\kalas, to whom he likewise 
addresses his Anukrainani. But the author of the 
Pr^tiiakliya occasionally quotes the opinions of the 
Sfikalas, as ditferent from his own, and speaks of 
them in the same manner as he alludes to the 
opinions of other grammarians, lie mentions (i. 
•65.) the fSakr.las as observing a certain peculiar 
pronunciation out of respect for tlieir master, wbo 
seems to have sanctioned it in his own rules. Who 
this master was is difficult to say. But it is most 
likely the same who (i. 52.) is called the Master, 
Vedamitra (friend of the Veda), and who (i. 223.) 
is called Slikalyopitd, the father of i^Akslya. Ills 
opinions, if wo may judge by i. 2-32,, dtifered from 
those of the younger iSA,kalyn. In i. 185. we meet 
with him again under the name of SS,ka]ya Sthavira, 
SHkalya the elder, and he is there represented ns ad- 
vowiting a pronunciation from which l^aunaka, the 
author of the Pr^ltishkhya, dissents. In i. 199. 
iSaunaka adopts the opinion of S^kalya, and ini, 208. 
he likewise mentions him with approbation. But all 
this would only fend to show that Saunaka does not 
consider himstvlf bound to follow either iSilkalya or 
the father of Salialya, implicitly.* 

There is not a single MS. at present existing of the 
Rig-veda in which the rules of our Priltishkliya arc 
uniformly observed, and the same applies to the MSS. 


+ TC[rWT:|| Com, 

i In xiVu 12, Sakalya iij mentionfiti as one of tliree AchatjrtEV 
VyaUi ^akfdya, Gargya, 
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Vedas. The rules of the Pr,^ti»^kli}'tts 
were not intended for written literature, they were 


only to serve as a guide in Hic instruction of pupils 
who had to learn the text of the Veda by heart, and 
to repeat it, as part of then* daily devotions. As Sail- 
naka was himself a member of the B^knlos, we may 
quote hi s Pratiiilkhya as the SS-kala-prati Sfikhya. But 
strictly spesking it could only be called one of the 
^akela-pi'iitiS&khyas, preserved by the pupils of 
Sauna*ka, who, soon after, formed themselves into a 
new Charana, under tlie name of Saunakiyas.^ 

The second Prati^&khya belongs to the ancient 
text of the Yajur-veda. There is only one US. of it 
at the Bodleian Idbravy, together witii a considerable 
jx>rtion of the Commentary, the Tribh{lshyaratna. 
Professor Wilson, in his catalogue of tlie Mackenzie 
Collection (i. 7, No. xxxiii.) mentions another SIS., 
^‘The Pr^tiSfikhya of the Yajur-veda, with a Bhli- 
shya or comment, entitled Tribhllshyaratna, from 
its being said to ^ the substance of the works of 
three celebrated sages, Atreya, Mahisha, and Va- 
raruclii.” To what particular Sakha of the Black 
Ya-jur-veda this Pr&tisakhya belonged it is difficult to 
determine. It quotes several of the Charanas, be¬ 
longing to the Black Yajur-veda,such as Taittirlyakas, 
Ahvarakas, Ukhya, the founder of the Aukhiyas, and 
Bitaradvftja, the founder of the Bh&radvftjins. It also 
alludes to MimA.nsakas, a school of philosophers, men* 
tioned in none of the other PiAti^&khyas. Until we 
receive some more complete MSS. of this work we can 
only say that it belongs to some Sakh^ of the Tait- 
tiriya or Black Yajur-veda. Its grammatical termi- 


» This Pratisakhja baa lately been edited by M. A. Uegnier, in 
the ** Journal Asifiiitine," 
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nology, as might be cx|)€ctcd, is less advanced and 
less artificial than that of the Pr3,ti;^fi,khya of the 
modern or White Yajur-veda. 

The third Pi4ti6fi,khya is ascribed to the of 
the Mlidhyandinas, one of the subdivisions of the 
V&jasaneyins^; though, perhaps, on the same grounds 
as those stated above with regard to the lSlikaIa-prS,ti- 
6 Skhya, it might seem more correct to call it the PnV 
tifiA.khya of the KtUy^-yaniyas, a subdivision of the 
Jlfidiiyandinas. Ttwas composed by Kdtydyana, and 
shows a considerable advance in grammatical techni* 
calltiea. There is nothing in its style that could be 
used as a tenable argument why K&ty^tyana, the 
author of the PrA,ti&S,khya should not he the same as 
Kktyhyana, the contemporary and critic of Pflnini. 
It is true that Pftnini’s rules are intended for a lan¬ 
guage which was no longer the pure Sanskrit of the 
Vedas. The Vcdic idiom is treated by him as an ex¬ 
ception, whereas Kdty&yana's Prilti^fibhya seems to 
belong to a period when there existed but one recog¬ 
nised literature, that of the Rishis. This, however, 
is not quite the case. Kiity^yana himself alludes to 
tlie fact that there were at least tivo languages. 
“There are two words,*' lie says(i. 17.) \ and 
aUta, both used in the beginning of a chapter; but om 
is used in the Vedas, at/ia in the BhiUhyas.” As 
tyftyana himself writes in the BhAshya or the common 
language, there is no reason why he should not have 
composed rules on the grammar of the profane San¬ 
skrit, as well as on the pronunciation of the Vedic 
idiom. 

Some of KAtyftyana's Sfitras are now found re- 

r * It has hi^n by Prof* Webc-r, Indisdte Studii*!!, vol fv. 

^ Ifidischo Stufltpn, \v\ p, lOS* 
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tpsismmts verMs in P&nini's grammap. This 
might seem strange; but we know that not alt the 
Shtras now incorporated in his grammar came from 
Phnini himself, and it is most likely that Khtyhyana, 
in writing his supplementary notes to Pfl-niiii, simply 
repeated some of his Pritifehkhya-sfitras, and that, at 
a later time, some of these so-called VhrUikas became 
part of the text of Pflnini. 

The fourth Prhtifev^khya belongs to the Atharva- 
veda. It is called feaunakiyil, Ch&turhdhyayikh, and 
was, theretbre, no doubt the property of the Sauna- 
kiyaa, a Charana of the Atbarva-veda. The name of 
the author is unkno^vn, and we possess as yet but one 
MS., and that a very imperfect one, in the Royal 
Librai*y at Berlin. That it belongs to a ^hkli^ of tlie 
Atharvana, is indicated by its very beginning*, and 
one of its first rules is quoted by the commentator on 
tlte Sftkala-pr^tisi&khya as belonging to an Atharvana- 
prhti&hkhya.* Besides, in the fourth chapter of the 
fourth and last hook special reference is made to 
Atharvana sacrifices.® We can hardly suppose that 
{rlaunaka, the author of the PrfttiS6khya of the Kig- 
veda, was at the samh time the author of this Sau- 
Tjakiyi\ ChMuridhyayikA. 6aunaka, whose name 
never occurs in the S&kala-pr&tl&clkhya*) is quoted in 


* Tnrr ’qrra^^innfTnrniiEi 

* I still doubt the genuineness of the first verse of the SSdksIn- 
pratisakhjw where 6;iunHlta’s naine has been foisted in at the end. 
The emendation which I pro^wsed in my edition of the Snkiiln- 
pratisiiliUj-n, rctiiiirea tiie admission of a so-cnllfd ijadipviraiin in 
tvadi. 
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iTiinology of this little tract is far in advance of the 
technical terms used by Saunaka. Yet there is a cer¬ 
tain connection between the two books, and it is most 
likely that the author of the Ohdturjldhyfliyika was a 
meinlier of the ^aunakiya-charana, founded by the 
nutlior of the S^ala-pr^lisakhya. iNay it secTus as if 
its author had retained something of the allegiance 
which Saunaka owed to )^6.kalya and the S&kalas. 
In one Instance, where Panini quotes the opinions of 
S^hkalya, the original is found in the Chaturdtliiy&yik,4, 
and not in the iSdkala-prdti^akhya. We are told by 
P^riini, that feakalya pronounced the o of the voca¬ 
tive to be unchangeable (pragi'ihya), if followed by 
the particle Exactly the same rule, and in the 
very same words, is given in the Atharvana-prdti- 
kkkhys?, whereas the ^fikala-prd,tife&khya teaches first, 
that the o of the vocative is pragrihya (i, 69)*; se¬ 
condly, that it is liable to certain changes (i. 132, 
1S5); and lastly, that all pragrihya vowels are un¬ 
changeable, if followed by iti (i. 16.5). In none of 
these Sfitraa do we find the exact words 'which I’dniiu 
quotes, and ^vllich are found in the Atharvana-piAti- 
feakhya. Again, P&nini (viii. 3, 19.) ascribes the 
di-opping of y and u in vishna ika instead of vishnav 
iha, in hara ehi instead of haray ehi, to Sfikalya. 
Now it is true that this process is not unknown in the 
$i\kala-pr£i.ti&'lkhya, but it there assumes quite a dif- 

* TUe quotation refers to ^kala-pr. i. 114. 



» 1- 3. 19. 

* 1.69. '^rraf^'fcst: in?’?!:! 
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_aspect (i. 129.1S2.135); whereas, in the Ch^t- 

tu^^il3hylllyik^L the explanation is very much the same 
as in Fhiiini.^ Filiimi quotes in the same place (vui. 
3 . 18.) the spelling adopted in these cases by ^^kata* 
yana.® This is mentioned likcivise in immediate con¬ 
nection with the rules which precede It in the Athar- 
vaiia-pr&ti6^khya} it is not mentioned at all in theSll- 
kala-p^^.tis^lkhya. It has been supposed® that a rule, 
which in K'^ty&yana’s Pratii&khya is ascribed to f^&u* 
iiaka, was taken from the Ghhturiidhyhyik^., and that 
therefore Kfi-tyiiyana’s Pr^tisiikhya was Inter tlian that 
of the Atharva-veda. But the rule ascribed to Saimaka 
by K^ty^lyana is, that a final tenuis, if followed by a 
sibilant of a different cktsSy is clianged into the aspirate, 
whereas according to the Cht\tu^^ldhyiyikS. (II. 1.6.) a 
tenuis, followed by a sibilant of its own class, would 
have to be aspirated.^ It must be admitted, however, 
that no such rule as that ascribed by KhtyAyana to 
Saunaka is found in the ^Jilkala-prhtiSakhya, and, 
in other respects, the Pratishkhya of KtUyAyana shows 
traces of more modem origin than the Chftturh- 
dhy&yik&. 


‘ ii. 1.21. i7Tr^^r;ii ?tt tw '^:ii 

ii. J. 22, ii- 1* 23. 

II Forms like abhd u, instead of ubLiv u, sanc¬ 
tioned by tlie Sakala-pr. i. 120, wonld offend against the rule of 
the Atharvaian-prutiMkhja. 

s ■aiT?raT«fwii 

s IndJscbe Studlen, iv. 249. 

* Kit^yana would write 6io 

Chatm-fidliyayika, 
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Tlio following list gives the names of the principal 
authorities quoted in the lS^kala-prfi,tiiitl,khya, the 
Tnittiriya-pr4tiilikliya, the KfityS,yaniya-prA,tiSdkhyft, 
the ChS,tura,dhySLyik4, the Nirukta, and Pfinini. ' 1 
have availed myself of the lists given by Rotli, Weber, 
and BoUtlingk; and though I do not pretend that my 
own list U complete, it will be sufficient to show 
the active interest which was taken in grammatical 
subjects at that early period:— 


1 . Agnive&ya. T. 

2. Agnivp&yliyana, T. 

3. AgrS.yana. N. 

4. Atreya. T. 

5. Anyataieya. S. Ch. 

6. Api^ali. P. 

7. Alivarakas. T. 

S. Ukhya. T. 

9. Uttainottariye8.(?)T. 

10. Udichyns. P. 

11. Aiiduinbarayana. K, 

12. ' Aupaiimnyava. N. 

13. Aupafeivi. E. 

14. Aurnavfi.bha, N. 

15. K&.n(lain&yana. T. 

16. K^iuva. E. 

17. Katthakya. N. 

18. EMyapa. K. P. 

19. Kaundinya. T. 

20. Kautsa. N. 

21. Eauhaliputra. T. 

22. Kraushtuki. N. 

23. Gitrgya. S. K. N. P. 

24. Gillava, K. P. 


25. Gautama. T. 

26. Cliarmn&iras. N. 

27. Ch&kravarmanu. P. 

28. d^tukarnya. K. 

29. Taitiki, k 

30. Taittii’iyakas. T. 

31. Dalbhya. K. 

32. PanchUlas. S, 

33. Paushkaras^di, T. P. 

(v&rt.) 

34. Pr&.chya3. S. P. 

35. Plakshi. T. 

36. PlAkshAyana. T. 

37. EAbhravya (Krarna- 

krit). §. 

38. BhAradvAja. T. P. 

39. 

40. MAiu'kiyA. T. 

41. MimAnsakas. T. 

42. YAska. I§. 

43. YAtabhikAra. T. 

44. VAfsapra. T. 

45. VAtsya. Ch. (?) 

46. TArshyAyani. N. 
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T. 

48. 'Yedamitra. iS. ' 

49. YyfiH. iS. 

50. iSatabal&ksha Maud 

galya. N. 

51 ■ Sttkai^yaiiu. Iv. Ch. 

N. I\ 

52. iSs'lkap'ftni. N. 

63. k^fl,kaia (pMaki’it). 

54. ^6.kalae. 

55, ^&kulya. 6. K. P. 


56. S&kalya-pitri (stba- 

vira). 8. 

57. 8f\nkh&yana. T. 

58. 8aityAyana. T. 

69. Saunaka. 8 (?). K. 
. Ch. 

60. S5,iik;;ity'a. T. 

61. Senaica, P. 

62. Sthauliishthivi, N. 

63. Spbot^yaiia. P. 

64. IMrita, T. 


For the SAma-veda no Pr5,ti&dlthya has as yet been 
discorered. There is a small treatise which I found in 
the same manuscript of the Bodleian Library which 
contains the Taittiriya-prlltiSakhyti, and which Jnight 
be called a Pr6.ti6dkhya of the SHma-veda. But it is 
so badly written, and so unintelligible without a com¬ 
mentary, that little use can be made of it at present. 
It is called Siima-tantra and evidently treats of 
the same subjects which usually occur ia the Prkti- 


> It begiBS (MS. Bodl. W. 505.) ’rR;il 

I -^Knrti i^V I 

^wnit 

wu^\ wmt Trr?T;i 'sprm 

twi ara YYT ^1 

'S^fTT 1 H &o. From ni 7 notes tnUen in the Bo^al 

Library of Berlin, J see that the fliime work exists there with a 
commentary (?) hi 13 Fnvp«lthaka9* 

t* The same work I finj mentioned, 
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rkhyas. Its autlienticity is supported by the Charana- 
vyiilia, where a Sftuia-tantra is mentioned, but withou t 
any farther particulars. 

If it be asked now why all these works, so dif- 
fpreut in appearance, are to be ascribed to one period 
of literature, the Slitra-pcriod, the reasons for it are 
as follows: first, that the style of the majority of 
these works is the old Sutra style, for instance, in the 
Taittiriya-prAtiilllkhya, the K^tyfi,yaniya-pr4tiiftl;hya, 
and the Ch&turMhyfi,yik4*; secondly, that the ma¬ 
nuscripts call these works Sfitras; thirdly, that- 
even works, written in mixed Slokas, like those of 
Sauriak.a, are quoted as Sfitras'^, a title which would 
never be given to works like the M^nava-dharma- 
4 fistra, &c.; and fourthly, that the same men to whom 
these works are ascribed are known to have com¬ 
posed other works, generally written in the style of 


3a Dr. Weber's interesting article on the Suraa-Tcda. (la^iscbc 
Studien, i. 48.) It is curious tbat this SSnintantra is called V 7 &- 
kstrana, grammar. Tbe some name is also given to the IIik- 
tantra, a emalJ Siksha treatise, MS. Bodl. W. 375, Tins MS. 
contains several small treatises on Siksh^ matters connected with 
the Sama-veda, but more in the form of I’arisisbus: one on 
Avagraha, or division, of words; another called Samasanktija; 
and a third called Stobbrmusanhdra, beginning with the vvords 



I The title put at tlia end of the ohaptcra of the Taittirl/a- 
pi4tisakh;a is “iti pratjs^khja-stitre prathamah prnSnah sainaptali, 
Ac." 

* Shadgurualsbya, in big Commentary on the Anuhramanl, enys 
that kanaka first composed a Kalpa-sfitra, consisting of 1000 parts 

and resembling a Brahmana. 

Tills was afterwards destroyed hj himself; bat his few 
remaining works-, which writtou m Terse, are eqaallj called 
Sutras, 
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That the Pr^ti4^khya of the Sakalas should be 
written in Slokas and yet be ascribed to ^aunaka, 
the teacher of KAtyHyana, is no objection. It would 
have to be excluded from the Sfttra period, if written 
in rcffular Anushtubh-Slokas like those of Mann. 

other ancient 


Bnt the 


mixture of 


metres indicates better than anything else the trans¬ 
ition from one period to another, and is quite in ac¬ 
cordance with that position which, a.s wdll be seen, 
Saunaka occupies in the lltorary history of India. 

By comparing ^aiinaka’s chapters on Sikshfl in his 
first Pr&tifitlkhya with the small i^loka compilation 
which is generally quoted as the Ved^nga, the dif¬ 
ference of old and modern iSlokas ivill at once be 
perceived. This modern tract which has been 
printed in India, contains 3c.arcely more than the 
matter of the (Sira or Samkara-sfitras brought 
into Slokas. It mentions the I’nlkrit dialects, and 
represents itseli’ as written after P&nini, but not, as 
Maflhusftdana Sarasvati pretends, by Pilnini.^ Yet 
it is curious to see how great a reputation this small 
•vrork must have gained, because Sayana, who knows 
the PrfLti&Akhyas and quotes both from the ^Akala 
and Taittlriya-pr^lti^khya, regards this small tract 
tts the real Vedanga. In a Mim^nsa work, which 
has been mentioned before, Sorae&vara’s Tantra- 


• TTrT Wl 

arid agaiji ; 

Tigrr: wNrift 

ir^ TTTW It 
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ttibi-likft, it seems even a.s if greater authority 
had been attributed to this short 6iksh4 tract than to 
the more developed and evidently older works of iSau- 
naka., Katy&yana, and others. 

Besides these works on t^iksh^ which have been 
entimera+ed, from the Taittiriya,ranyaka do^VIl to the 
so-called Vedanga., we possess another tract on ^ikshft, 
called the Maudhki-^iksh^.^ But this also is probably 
a production later than the Sfttra period, and it is 
important only in so far as it bears the name of 
another Cliarana of the Rig-veda, theMfindhltilyanas®, 
and thus confirms what was pointed out before, that 
each of the old l^iikhAs had originally its own l^rilti^ft- 
khya, although the greater number of them, as well as 

' Anotlier work on Si kali a is mentioned by K.ija Radlinkfliita 
in the article which he has dedicated to the Vedfingas in his 
^nbdu-kalpa-drutun, and for which Aniara and liharata are quoted 
as authorities, 

^ W ^ T^irrf^T fir^T 

The Coinmenturj on the ^ilkala-pradsakb^a also aeema to 

of two iSikshaa. rTT^Tf^^T^ 

w^irrerrg 

^;t Tfw ^ 

f^rerr ttrmrg fir^- 

‘n fS ^wf 

?rgrTT^^: 'stT'’ tn-« \ 

m\ 8^1 S'®! WT 

* Man<]tikejra is quoted in the ^S4kala-plut^yakl)ya, I* 200* 
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T Mantra texts, are now lost or preserved only 
under a more modern form, as may be seen in the case 
of this MSndfiki-sikshfi.. 


Ohitakdas, ort Metre, 

The second YeiUnga doctrine, CMuimlaa or metre, 
stands very much in the same position as tiie ^ikshd. 
Some names ^vhich have been afterwards adopted as 
the technical designations of metres, occur in some of 
the Mantras of the Rig-veda, and there are frec^nent 
allusions to metres in the Br^hmanas. What is 
said, however, in the Briihmaiias with reference to 
metres, is generally so full of dogmatic and iiiystic^al 
ingredients as to be of scarcely any practical use. 
In the Araiiyakas and Upantshads whole chapters 
are devoted to this subject. Yet it is again in 
the Siitras only that a real attempt has been made 
to arraTige these archaic metres systematically. We 
have some chapters on metres^ at the end of the 
Sd.kala-priitiK4khya, ^vritten in Saunaka’a usual style 
of mixed iSlokas. This treati.se is anterior to that 
of KtUy^yana which wo find in the introduction 
to his Sarvfmnkrama, because Katyfiyena is the 
pupil of ^aunaka, as we shall see hereafter. For 
the metres of the Stoa-veda we have the Ni- 
dfina-stitra in ten prapathakas, which, after ex¬ 
plain tug the nature and diflerent names of all the 
Vedic metres, gives a kind of index (anukramani) 
to the metres as they occur in the hymns em¬ 
ployed at the EkSha, Ahina, and Sattra sncrilices. 
As to Piugalandga’s work on Chliaiidas, -which is 
most frequently quoted under the title of VedAnga, 
it does not pretend to be of greater antiquity than 

r, 2 
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e Mahflbh^lshya,, supposing it were acJinitted that 
Patanjall, the author of this famous commentary 
on Pilnini, was the same as Pingala.^ There would 
bo nothing cxtraordinarj^ in tho fact that Ptngala 
treats of Prftkrit as well as Sanskrit metres. For 
we have the instance of K&tyfiyana-Vararachi, who 
wrote the on Pdnini and lived before Pa* 

tanjall, and is said to be the same who wrote a gram¬ 
mar of the PrA-krit dialects. It must be admitted, 
however, that PingalanSga’s Metric is one of the last 
works that could possibly be included in the Shtra 
period; though there is no sntfieient ground for exclud¬ 
ing it from this period altogether, merely because those 
rules which refer to metres not yet employed in the 
Yeda are ascribed to the same Pirigala. Besides, Pin- 
gala is quoted as nn authority on metres in the Pa- 
riAislitas^, a class of literature which does not seem to 
be separated from the Sfttra period by a long interval. 

To the same class of Chhandas works to which I^in- 
gala’s treatise belongs, and which are not restricted 
to certain ^akhtls, but are intended for the Teda in 
general, two other works are added by the cora- 
mentiitor on the >^A,kala-pri\tis6.khya, the one ascribed 
to YAska, the other to Saitava.® Both these works, 
however, seem to be lost at present. 

* Colebrooke^ Mi^ena«€ 0 us Essays, ii, 63- 

« MS. Bodl. W. 466. ^nT^STT I WT^'ttrTTtfr^SI^W 

f^fWT^ TT^T(!|T9i:i ^T- 

STIR^;! 

3 fTETT 

I, See Dr. Kotli's preface to ike Nirukta, 
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The difference between aClihandaa work belonging 
to one of the iS&kbas, and those treatises which aie 
occupied with metre in general, may be seen from 
the following instance. 

According to Pingala’s Sutras, a inetre ot seventy- 
six syllables is called Atidhriti, a metre of sixty- 
eight syllables Atyashti. Now llv. i. 127, 6. a verse 
occurs of sixty-eight syllables which oiigl't therefore 
to be called an Atyashti. According to Pingala him¬ 
self, however, some syllables may be pronounced as 
two^, and if we follow his rules on this point, the same 
verse consists of seventy-six instead of sixty-eight syl¬ 
lables. In order, therefore, to remove the uncertainty 
attached tothemetreof this verse, the Chhandas chapter 
in the 6S.kala-prati4fikhya (towards the end ot tlie 16th 
Pat ala) declares that according to the tradition of the 
^idida or this verse is to be pronounced 

as an Atidhriti, n with seventy-six syllables. The 
same direction is given in K^tjAyana’s index to the 
S&kala-sanhit^. 


p. 10.! and qutcre wlicther in tlie Saiaia-pratis* 23. one might 
read of ^ the com- 

mentator proposes. Saitava is the pupil of rarf.sarya and divided 
by thirteen teaohers from Tfaska. Ci'. Brih. Arany. Kaiiva. 6. 6- 
2, 3.; Indisclie Studien, i. p. 15(5. n. 

I Pingala, 3. 1. tHT 
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The third Ved&iiga is Vy&harana or Grammar, 
j\ceorcluig to the account which Indian authors give 
of their literature, this branch of Vedic learning 
>/oidd be represented by the Grammar of P^nini. 
Here the contradiction becomes even more glaring. 
In Pingala’s Sfltras the Vedic metres were at least 
treated in the same way as the non-Vedic. But in 
P&uiiii, the rules which refer to Vedic grammar in 
particular, form only the exceptions to all the other 
rules which treat of the regular or classical lan¬ 
guage. Instead, therefore, of considering the third 
VedAnga doctrine as represented by the grammarians 
beginning with P&nini (Phainyadayah), as Indian 
authors do, It would be more correct to say that it is 
represented by the griutimarians ending with Pdiiini 
(Piluinyantiili). It unfortunately happened that PiV 
niiii’s work acquired by its great merits such a cele¬ 
brity as to supersede almost all that bad been written 
on grammar before him, so that, except the names 
and some particular rules of foj'iuer grammarians, 
we have little left of this branch of literature, except 
wliat occurs occasionally in the PrAti&hkhyas. That 
PAnini knew the PrAtifeAkhyas had been indicated long 
ago by Professor Bohtlingkj and it can be proved 
now by a comparison of PAnini’s SAtras with those of 
the PrAtibAkhyas, that PAnini largely availed himself 
of the works of his predecessors, frequently adopting 
their very expressions, though he quotes their names 
only in cases where they have to serve as authorities 
for certain rules. 

There are two separate treatises on grammatical 
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belong to fi period anterior to P&mni : 
tlie Sl!ltras on tlie UnAcli affixes, and tbe SAtraS of 
SAntanAohArya on accents. Tlie XJnMi affi.xes are . 
those by which nouns ai'e formed from roots, the 
nouns being used in a conventional sense, and not in 
strict accordance with their radical meaning. They 
are called XJnAdi, because, in the SAtras as we now pos¬ 
sess them, lift is the first-mentioned affix. That 
PAnini w^as acquainted with the same arrangement of 
these formative affixes cannot be doubted, because 
he uses the same technical name (iinAdi) for them. 
^V'e do not know by whom these Ui.iAdt affi.xes 
were first collected, nor by whom the UnAdi-sAtras, 
as we now possess them, were first composed. All 
we can say is, that, as l^Anini mentions them, and 
gives several general rules vdth regard to them, they 
must have existed before hts time, lint how many 
of the SAtras existed before the time of Paiiini, 
and how many were added afterwards, is a question 
that can hardly be solved. In their pre-sent form the 
SAtms seem to treat the Vedic words as exceptions, 
at least they give now and then a hint that a certain 
derivation applies to the Chhandas only. Neverthe¬ 
less it is curious to observe that the greater number ' 
of words, explained by the genuine UuAdi-sAtras, are 
Vedic, some of them exclusively so- If the author of 
the Siltras had intended his rules for the BhAshA, there 
^vould have been no reason why he should liave paid 
such prominent regard to w^ords of a purely Vedic 
character. In fact, I believe, that originally the 
Unadi'sAtras were intended for the Veda only, and 
that they were afterwards enlarged by adding rules 
on -he formation of non- Vedic words. At last the 
non-Vedic or lauhka words assumed such a prepon- 
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clerance that some rules, aftectirig Yedic words only, 
had actually to bo inserted as exceptions. If a clear 
line could be drawn between words purely Vedic, and 
words iievei' used in the Veda, and if the Sfttras 
referring to the former were separated from those of 
the latter class, we might perhaps arrive at. the ori¬ 
ginal text of this interesting work. This, however, 
is an undertaking which would require a more com¬ 
prehensive and more critical knowledge of the history 
of the langusigea of India, than any scholar at present 
is likely to command. 

As to Sslntana’s Phitshtras, we know^^with less cer¬ 
tainty to what period they belong. A knowledge 
of them is not presupposed by Pfinini, and the 
graminatical terms used by iSftntana are different 
from those employed by PAnini,—a fact, from which 
Professor Bbhtlingk has ingeniously concluded, that 
»^Antaniv must have belonged to the eastern school of 
gratiuimtians.^ As, however, these SAtras treat only 
of the accent, and the accent is used in the Vedic lan¬ 
guage only, the subject of ^Antana’s work would lead 
us to supiKJSe that he was anterior to PAnini, though 
it would he unsafe to draw any further conclusions 
from this. 

Nirukta, OB Etymology. 

The fourth Vedanga is Ninikta or Etymology, In 
the same way as, according to Indian authors, Gram¬ 
mar, as a Vedfmga, was represented by PAnini’s 
Grammar, we find Kirukta also represented by but 
one work, generally known by the name of YAska’s 

* Cf. Biilitiingk, Bin enster Veraueb iiber den Accent im Sau- 
ukrlt, p, 64- i and Faniai^ xii. 
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Nirukta, however, has had this advan¬ 
tage over ^ yakarana, that Yftska's work applies 
itself exclusively to Vedic etymologies. In the 
same way as we considered Phnitii’s Grammar as 
the work where Vyilkarana, as a Ved&nga, took its 
final shape, so Yaska ako would seem to be one of 
the liist authors who embodied the etymological lexico- 
gi’aphy of Vedic terms in one separate work. Niruk- 
takfiras, or authors of Niruktas, are mentioned by 
Y^ska; and some of them must have been as famous 
as Y^ka himself, because we find that tbeir merits 
in this respect were not forgotten even at the time of 
the compilation of the Pur&nas.^ For explanations 
of old Vedic words, for etymologies and synony¬ 
mous expressions, the Brahrnanas contain veiy rich 
materials, and, ^vith the exception of the Kalpa, no 
other VedsViga has a better claim than the Nirukta 
to be considered as founded upon the Brilhinanas. 
Wliole verses and hymns are shortly explained there; 
and the Aranyakas and Upanishads, if included, 
would furnish richer sources for Vedic etymologies 
than even the Nirukta itself. The beginning of*tbe 
Aita^eya-^Lrauyaka is in fact a commentary on the 



> Thus ^dkaptnii is montioaeJ os a Niruktakrit in the Viahnu- 
pur§.na (p. 277. n. 9 .) 5 but this is no reason wb/ iSakaphrai should 
be tlie same as Tdska, as Colebrooke supposeii (MisceU. Essays, 
i. 15.) In fact Sakapdrii is quoted by Y.kka himself, for there 
can be no doubt that iSakapfirni is the same name as Sakaptni. 
In later times, also, Tiska and ^iakapunl are regarded as distinct 
persons j for instance, in a verse ascribed to Parasara (Anukr.Bh. 


iv. 5. 7.), which occurs in the Brihaddevata, 


Another Niniktakrit mentioned by Sayana is the son of Sthflla- 
slithivi, or, as Yaska calls him, Sthaulashthivi. 
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beginning of the Rig-veda; and if all the passages 
of the lir^thinaiias were collected where one word is 
explained by another with which it is joined merely 
by the particle vti'i, they would even jiow"give a rich 
harvest for a new hiirukta. It is important, however, 
not to confomid Yaska’s Nirukta with Ydska’s Com- 
tnentaiy on the Nirukta, although it has become usual, 
after the fashion of modern manuscripts, to call that 
commentary Nirukta, and to distinguish theYext of the 
Nirukta by the name of Nighantu. The original 
Niruktas that formed an integral part of the '^’'edAnga 
literature, known to Y^iska himself, can have con¬ 
sisted only of lists of words arranged according to their 
meaning, like that upon which Yflska’s Cominentaiy 
is based. M'hether the same Yaska who wrote 
the Commentary had some part in the arrange¬ 
ment of the lists of words, is unknown; probably 
these lists existed in his family long before his 
time, as YAska implies himself (Nir. i, 20.). But, 
as he preserved them by his Commentary, it was 
natural that their authorship, too, should have 
been ascribed to him. SAyana gives the ibllowing 
account of this matter r — “ Nirukta is a work 
where a number of words is given, without any 
intention to connect them in a sentence. In that 
book, where a traditional number of words is taught, 
which begin with Gauh, gmA, and end with Va- 
savah, VAjinali, Devapatnyah, there is no intention 
to state things which are to be understood because 


* If Sayana inc.-tna to give in these lines an etymology in- 
Btcad of a simple definition of NimktOy the attempt would be 
very unsixccesBful. Nirukta comes from nirvackj to e^cplaia. His 
dciiniUou, however, ie in so far as the Nirukta does not 
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earth,* ‘ so many the names of gold,' *’ &c. 

This Nirukta consists of three parts, as may be seen 
from the Commentary on the Aiiukramanik^. Here 
■we read: 

“ The first part is the Naighan'tnka, the second 
tliC Naigama, and the third the Daivata, and thus 
must this traditional doctrine be considered as con¬ 
sisting of three parts. 

“ The Naighantiika begins with Oauh, and goes as 
far as Ap&re.^ The Naigama begins with JahA, and 
goes as far as Uibam Thetliird, or Deity- 

chapter, begins with Agni and ends with the Deva- 
patnis.® Here the gods from Agni to Devi Urjaiutti* 
are gods of the earth ; from Vdyu to Bhaga ®, gods 
of the air; from Sftrya to the Devapatnis®, gods of 

eontfiio a connected string of ideas, but luerelv an enumeration 
of words. There is another de Haiti on of Niruktt^ wbicii is quoted 
by lladhakaut ia his iSabdakolpadruma, and occurs aa one of the 
Karikas in the Katikavritti (Pan. vl 3, 109.) i 







“ A Nirukta containsi the doctrine of fire tlnnga j of the addition, 
transposition, change, and dropping of lettera, and of the 
use of one particular meaning of a root^ 
lnstam:^*s of this are given in another verse; 






** llama is formed hy an addition, Smha by a transpositian, 

d/iQtfna by a change, Pfu/wdara by a dropping of letters.^ 


5 4 ^ 6 - 


^ 1—3 Adliyaya. 
3 5 Adhyaya- 


^ 4 Adhyiya* 
^ §§ l*-3. 

" § 6 . 
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tlie sky. People learn the whole traditional number 
of words, from Gauh to Dempatnyah. 

“ The word Nighaiitu applies to works where, 
for the most part, synonymous words are taught. 
Thus, ten Nighantus are usually mentioned; and 
this title has been applied to such works as Aniara- 
sinha, Vaijayanti, Halhyudha, &o. Therefore ^ the 
first part of this work also has been called Naighan- 
tuka, because synonymous words are taught there, 
in this part there are thi-ee lectures: in the first, we 
have words connected with things of time and space 
in this and the other worlds; in the second, we have 
words connected with men and human afiairs; and, 
in the third, words expressing qualities of the 
preceding objects, such as thinness, multitude, short¬ 
ness, &c. 

“ Nigama means Veda. As YiLska h as quoted many 
passages from the Veda, which he usually introduces 
by the words, ‘ For this there is also a Nigamaand 
as, hr the second part, consisting of the fourth Adh- 
jAya, words are taught which usually occur in the 
Veda only, this part is called Naigama, 

“Why the third part, consisting of the fifth Adhyftya, 
is called Daivata is clear. The whole work, consisting 
of five AdhyS-yas and three parts, is called Kirukta, 
because the meaning of words is given there irre¬ 
spective of anything else. A commentary on this 


* Sajaaa itiverts here the historical order of thiugs, because 
Yaska’s Kighantii must have been called by this name before the 
time of Amani’a Dictionary* Several Koslins are quoted which 
have not yet been met with in raanascript: Sarva Koshaj Ranti or 
Rantideva Kosha, Yadava Kosha, Bbaguri Kosha, BaU Koaha, all 
of which must have been U\ existence as late as the Commentaiy 
on the Megliaddta* 
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leen coiaposed by Y^lska in twenty AdliyS.yas 
This also is called Niruktaj because the real meaning 
conveyed by each word is fully given therein."^ 

The Ninikta, together witli the Prh,tis&,khyas and 


* I have translated this passage of Sfiyana, because Dr. Roth 
Las adopted a different division of the t^^irukta in liis edition^ 
where he calls the first fire books, containing the list of words, Nai- 
ghantuka; the first six books of Ydska’s Commentary, Kaigama; 
and the rest Daivata. It would have been better to preserve the 
old divisiong, which are based not only upon the anthority of 
Yaska himself, but also of his commentators, with this exception 
only that, according to them, the NaigaroB may also be called the 
Aikapadika. Thus Durga says, 

Tpr^rT: vTrn: *11- 

■SJTTT IT^rrWI 

-RT^^ 

ura’fni^TT^ii ’^ra 

si 

ssn^Trit VTTPr 

Vi 

gjTrfr 'RT-nfifussrnjii 

Again, after having defined the third part, the Daivata, Durga 
goes on saying : 

frr^7TTf% 

And further on : 

^rri% . 

lie afterwards seems to imply that the whole may also bo called 
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^ pan ini’s Grammar, supply the most interesting and 
itnportant information on the groft’^th of grammatical 
science in Iiulia. I t would be out of place to enter 
here into this subject, but I cannot pass it over with¬ 
out at least pointing out the valuable materials 
preseTved in these works, for tracing the origin of 
one of the most ancient branches of philosophy, 
Grammar. 


There are only two nations in the whole history of 
the world which have conceived independently, and 
without any suggestions from otliers, the two sciences 
of Logic and Grammar, the Hindus and the Greeks, 
Although the Arabs and Jews, among the Semitic 
nations, have elaborated their own system of grammar, 
in accordance with the peculiar character of their 
language, they owe to the Greeks the broad outlines 
of grammatical science, and they received from Aris¬ 
totle the primary impulse to a study of the categories 


but there is bo authority whatever for calling the first 
part of I'aska's Commentary, as Dr, Roth doeSj Naigama, Deva- 
Tiija also takes the same view when he says, 


^T^TTiTT VT#5T v^TnarTV 


TrrfsT Th|7TTt% fsr»wT- 
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ought and epe^^ch. Our own grammatical terms 
came to us from the Greeks; and their history is 
curious enough, if wc trace them back through the 
clumsy and frequently erroneous translatious of the 
literary statesmen of Rome, to the scholars and critics 
of Alexandria, and finally to the early plnlosophers of 
Greece, the Stoics, Aristotle, Protagoras and I'^ytha- 
goras. But it is still more instructive to compare 
this development of the grammatical categories in 
Greece with the parallel, yet quite independent, history 
of grammatical science in India. It is only by means 
of such a comparison that we can learn to understand 
what is organic, and what is merely accidental, in the 
gi-owth of this science, and appreciate the real diffi- 
culties which had to be overcome in the classification 
of words and the arrangement of grammalncal forms. 
The Greeks and Hindus started from opposite points. 
The Greeks began with philosophy, and endeavoured 
to transfer their philosopliical terminology to the 
facts of language. The Hindus began with collecting 
the facts of language, and their generalisations never 
went beyond the external forms of speech. Thus the 
Hindus excel in accuracy, the Greeks in grasp. The 
grammar of the former has ended in a colossal 
pedantry; that of the latter still invigorates the 
mind of every rising generation throughout the civil¬ 
ised world. 

Language had become with the Hindus an object of 
wonder and meditation at a very early period. In the 
hymns of the Veda we meet with poetical and philo¬ 
sophical speculations on speech, and Sarasvati, the god- 
de.«3 of speech, is invoked as one|of the most powerful 
deities. The scientific interest in language, however, 
dates from a later period. It was called forth, no 
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•^(loubt, by the careful study of a sacred literature, 
which in India, as elsewhere, called into life many an 
ancient science. In India the .sacred strains of the 
Rishis were handed do^TO with the greatest care, the 
knowledge of these songs constituted the only claim 
and hope of man for a iilgher life, and from a very 
early time they were looked upon with such a super¬ 
stitious awe, that a mere error of pronunciation was 
supposed to mar their miraculous power.^ We need 
not wonder, therefore, that the minutest rules were 
laid doivT) as to the pronunciation of these hymns, and 
that the thoughts of the early. teachers were led to 
dwell on the nature of language and its grammatical 
organisation. Where so much depended on lettei’S, it 
was natural that words also and their grammatical vari¬ 
ations should attract attention. A number of letters, 
or even a single letter, as KhtyS,yana says, may form a 
syllable (akshara), a number of syllables or even a 
single syllable may form-a word (pada).® There arc 
many lucubrations on letters, syllables, and words in 
the BtAhmanas, and there are numerous expressions, 
occurring in the IB^^Lhmana3, which mark a certain 
advance of grammatical knowledge.® In the Brfi,h- 
majm of the A^^jasaneyins (xiii. 5. 1. 18) we meet 
witli the names for Singular, Dual, and Plural. In 
the Chbftndogya-upanishad (p. I..35, ed. Roer) we find 
a classification of letters, and technical terms such as 
sparsa, consonants; svara, vou'’el3; dshman-f sibilants. 
However, we must not expect in those treatises to find 
anything sound and scientific. It is in the Sfitra lite- 

' An analogous feeling among the Polynesians is mcutioncU in 
Sir G. Grey’s Polynesian Mythology, p. 32; 

* Kfit.-pr. viii. 98. 

* Ind. Stitdien, iv. p. 76. 
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ure that we meet witli discussions on language of a 
purely scientific character; and what we do find in 
the Pr^tifedkhya, in the Nirukta and P&ninij is quite 
sufficient to show that at their time the science of lan¬ 
guage was not of recent origin. I can only touch upon 
one point. It is well known how long it took before 
the Greeks arrived at a complete nomenclature for 
the parts of speech. Plato knew only of Noun (o;'6;it«) 
and Verb as the two component parts of 

speech, and for philosophical purposes Aristotle too 
did not go beyond that number. It is only in dis¬ 
cussing the rules of rhetoric that he is led to the 
admission of two more parts of speech, the 
(conjunctions) and cEpS^a (articles). The pronoun 
dvrcovufita does not come in before Zenodotos, and the 
preposition (Tr^u'Seo-jj) occurs first in Aristarchos. 
In the Prilti^khya, on the contrary, we meet at once 
with the following exhaustive claasification of the 
parts of speech (xii. .5.) 

“ The noun (n^ina), the verb (likliyAta), the pre{>o- 
sition (upasarga), and the particle (nip4ta) are called 
by grammarians the four classes of ivords.^ The 

' *nflHstiT7r^qTJ^T irr^; i 

?RrPWT7r w nitj: ii 

ifREiT ^ ^ irfH 

w^rjTTHrrlTnrT f^Rmr; ii 

^ mfitd I -q ^ii 

C^iEnr; is ST 1:^: •, ll moans ’TTf^D) 


M 
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^noun is that by whic^i we mark a being,'a verb that 
by which we mark being; the latter is called a root 
CdhAtu). There are twenty, prepositions, and-these 
have a meaning, if joined with nouns or verbs. The 
rest of the w'ords are called particles. The verb ex¬ 
presses an action.; the preposition defines it; the noun 
marks a being; |')articles are but expletives. There 


%L 


are, however, besides the particles which have 


no 


meaning, others which have, for we see that some par¬ 
ticles are used on account of their sense: but it is 
impossible to say ho^v many there are of each class, 
wheths;:* they are used in measured or in prose 
diction.'*^ 


The same division is adopted by moat graininarians, 
and it is more fully explained by tl:e author of the 
Nirukta. After stating that there are four kinds of 
words, Tfiska says that the verb is chiefly concerned 
Avith be.ing, nouns with beings. He then brings in a 
new definition which reminds us of the first introduc¬ 


tion of the jT^oa-jjyo^ta, as distinct Iroin the by 

the Stoics. “Theverb,” he says, “when it expresses 
being, expresses a kind of being which lasts from an 
earlier to a later time, such as “ he walks,” “ he cooks”: 
the noun.«, if they express being (and not a being), 
express a kind of being that has become embodied in 
one, from beginning to end, such as “a w^alking,” 
“ a cooking.” Here the chief difterence between tlie 
verb and the noun appellative, Is established on a 
similar ground to that on which Aristotle ascribes to 
the verb a temporal character, and denies it to the 
noun.* 


' Tlie name for pronoun, starvanaman, occurs in the Nirukta, 
Til* and in the Cij^lurddhyayika* 

^ Poet, C. 20* P iffrt <rvF0f 


MUttjFfly 
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The distinction of the numbers was first pointed 
out by Aristotle, but the technical terms for singular 
and plural (apifljaos svimoV, v%rj$uvrt}cos) date fi*om a 
later time. In India the terms for the three num¬ 
bers, Singular, Plural, and Dual, were known in the 
Br^ihmana period. 

Aristotle bad no clear conception of cases, in the 
grammatical sense of the word. Ptosis, with him, 
refers to verbs as well as nouns. The introduction 
of tlie five cases, in our sense of the word, is due to 
the Stoics. In the Pr&tiSi\khyas we find not only a 
name for case, restricted to nouns (vibliakti, i. e. 
wAiVis) but the number of cases also is fixed at seven. 

The distinction of the genders is the only point 
on wliich the Greeks may claim a priority to tiie 
Hindus. It ^vas known in Greece to Protagoras; 
whereas in India the Pr^tisfi-kbyas seem to have 
passed it over, and it appears first in Pfi,nini,‘ 

There arc some discussions in the beginning of the 
Nirukta which are of the highest interest with regard 
to etymology. While in Greece the notions of one 
of her greatest thinkers, as expressed in the Cratylus, 
represent the very uifancy of etymological science, 
the Brahmans of India had treated some of the vital 
problems of etymology with the utmost sobriety. In 
the PratiSakhya of K&ty&,yana we find, besides the 
philosophical division of speech into nouns, verbs, 
prepositions and particles, another division of a 
purely grammatical nature, and expressed in the most 
strictly technical language. “ Verbs with their con- 

?C Miv EtTTt k<jM rniit&yrtKov ’ Si ffij- 

/lipoc aur®, tai 

iri rtUi' ei^o/nirwvi 

’ Pratiiakbja, iv. 170. 
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jugutional temiinations, NounSf derived from verbs 
by means of krit-auffixes, Nouns, derived from nouns 
by means of taddbita-BUSixes, and four kinds of Com,’ 
iminds, — these constitute language.” * 

Iji the Xirukta this division is no longer considered 
sufficient. A ne>v problem has been started, one of 
the most important problems in the pliilosophy of 
language, whetlier all nouns are derived i'rom verbs? 
No one- would deny that certain nouns, or the majority 
of nouns, Were derived from verbs. The early gram- 
marians of India were fully agreed that hart-n, a doer, 
was <lerived from hri, to do ; pdchaka, a cook, from 
pack, to cook. But did the same apply to all words ? 
Skkatfiyana, an ancient gramiiiarian and philosopher, 
answered the question boldly in the affirmative, and 
he became the founder of a large school, called the 
Nairuktas (or Ktymologists), who made the verbal 
origin of all words the leading principle of all their 
researches. They were opposed, and not ^vithout 
violence, by another school, emphatically called the 
k^ai^dkaranas or Analysers, wiio, folloM'ing the lead 
of Gflrgya, the etymologist^, admitted the verbal 
origin of those words only for which an adequate 
grammatical analysis could be given. The rest they 
left unexplained. Let us hear how Ytiska states the 
arguments on both sides. After having explained the 
characteristics of the four classes of ^voTd^, he says: 
“ ^AkatAyana maintains that nouns are derived from 
verbs, and there is an universal agreement of all Ety* 
molngists (Nairukta) on this point. CS^rgya, on the 
contrary, and some of the gramraarians say, not all 


* ^inWi Durga. 
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■^UKrans are derived from verbs). For first, if the 
accent and formation were regular in all nouns and 


agreed entirely with the appellative power (of the 
root), nouns such as go (cow), a&'va (horse), puriisha 
(man), would be in themselves intelligible,^ Se¬ 
condly, if all nouns were derived from verbs, then if 
any one performed a certain action, he would, as a 
subject, be called in the same manner. For instance, if 
aha, horse, were derived from as, to get through, then 
any one who got through a certain distance, would 
have to be called aha, horse. If irina, grass, \vere 
derived from trid, to pierce, then ivliatever pierces 
would have to be called trhia. Thirdly, if all nouns 
were derived from verbs, then everything would take 
as many names as there are qualities belonging to it. 
A pillar, for instance, which is now called siMna, might 
be called dare-saga, hole-rest, because it rests in a hole; 
or sanjan%pwev, because there are beams joined to it. 
Fourthly, people would cull things in such a manner 
that the meaning of nouns might be at least intelli¬ 
gible, whatever the regular formation may be by 
which the actions of these things are supposed to be 
expressed. Instead of purmha, man, which is sup¬ 
posed to be formed from purisaya, dwelling iji the 
body, they would say purisaya, body-dweller; instead 
of aha, hoi’se, ashlri, pervader; instead of trina, 
grass, tardana, piercer. Fifthly, after a noun has 
been formed, these etymologists begin to discuss ft, 
and say for instance that the earth is called pHthioi, 
broad, from prathana, stretching. But, who stretched 
it, and wliat was his resting-place ^vhile he stretched 


> This oonstruction is against the Commentary’, but, if the 
MS. such 85 we have it, is coirout, it seems tei me the oni/ 
possible coostructioo. 
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the earth ? Sixthly, where the meaning cannot be- 
discovered, no modification of the root yielding 
any proper signification, ^{lkat4yana has actually 
taken whole verbs, and pnt together the halves of 
two distinct words. Vor instance, in order to form 
satj/aj true, he puts together tlic causal of % to 
go, which begins with ya^ as the latter half, and 
the participle of to be, which begins with aa* 
Lastly, it is well known, that beings come before 
being, and it is therefore impossible to derive the 
names of beings which come first, from being, which 
comes after, 

^^Now all this arguing/' YAska continues, is 
totally wrong. For however all this may be, first, 
with regard to 'wlmt was said, namely that, if S^katS,- 
yana's opinion were right, all words would be signi* 
ficative, this we consider no objection^, because we 
shall show that tiiey are all significative* With 
regard to the second point, our answer is, that we 
sec as a matter of fact that it is not so, but that ol 
a number of people who perform the same action, 
some only take a certain name, and others do not* 
Not every one that shapes a thing is called tdkshan^ 
a shaper, but only the carpenter. Not every one 
that walks about is called a pctm^rdjcikctf but only 
a religious mendicaiit* Not everything that enlivens 
is called jiDana^ but only the sap of the sugar¬ 
cane* Not everything that is born ot BhfimI (earth) 
is called BkCmijay but only the planet Mars (an- 
g&mka)*^ And the same remark serves also as an 

1 The Commentfttor translates, "'even if it were so, even if some 
renmined inexplicable, this would be no objection ; ^ for boni gram' 
matici est nomiulla etiam neseire* 

^ The remarks of the Commentator on this passage are so 
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:^weT to the third objection, With regard to the 
fourth objection j we repiy, We did not make these 
words, we only have to explain them; and thei'e are 
also some nouns of rare occurrence, which yoUj gram- 
marians, derive by means of krit-siiflixes, and which 
are liable to exactly the same objection, For who 
could tell, without some help from etj'rnolagists, that 
some of the words mentioned in the Aikapadika- 
chaptor mean what they do mean ? Vratati is derived 
by you from he elects, but it signifies a 

garland. The same applies to your gramtnatical 
derivation,^ of such words as damiinas^ jdtyaj dinSraj 


cTirious, that tliey dcaerve to be copied. You may well ask, (he 
says) wliy this is so. But, my friend, go and ask the world. 
Quarrel with the world, for it is not 1 who made this law. For 
aUliougli all nouns are deri'red from verbs, yet the choice of one 
action {which in to !>o predicated m preference to others) is 
beyond any control. Or it may be that there is a certain law 
with regard to those wlio perform certain actions more exclusively, 
A man who performs one particular action more cacclusively,what¬ 
ever other nctiouB he may perform, will have hie name from that 
particular action, Nor do wo eay that he who at one time and 
in one place ehapee things is a carpenter, but he who at any time 
or any place is % carpenter, him we always call carpenter. This 
13 not a predicate restricted to one, it may freely he given to 
others. Now and then there may be other actions, more peculiar 
to such persons, and they may take other names accordingly, yet 
their proper name retnains carpenter/' And with regard to the 
next problem the Commentator says: **A carpenter may well 
perform other actions, but he need not therelbre take his name 
from them. If it is said, several things might have on© aiid the 
same name, and one anti the same thing might Imve diflorent 
names, all we can answer is, that this is not proved by the 
language such m it is. Words are fixed in the world we cannot 
say how (svabhavatah, by nature),"' This, together with the 
text, shows a clearer insight into the nature of Homotijma and 
Synoiiyma, or, as the Peripatetics called the latter, Folyonyma, 
than anything we find in Aristotle, 
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'jdganika, darvihomin. In answer to the fifth objec¬ 
tion we say, Of course we can discuss the etymolo- 
gical meaning of such words only as have been 
formed. And as to the questions, who stretched the 
earth, and Avhat was his resting-place, all we can say 
is, that our eyes tell us that the earth is broad, and 
even though it has not been stretched out by others, yet 
all men speak as they see. With respect to the sixth 
objection, Are admit, that he who combines words 
without thereby arriving at their proper meaning, is to 
be blamed. 13ut this blame attaches to the individual 
etymologist, not to the science of etymology. As to 
the last objection, we must again appeal to the facts 
of the case. Some Avords derived from qualities, 
though qualities maybe later than subjects, others not." 

I doubt whetlier even at present, AA'ith all the neAV 
light which Comparative Philology has shed on the 
origin of words, questions like these could be dis- 
cu.sse(l more satisfactorily than they were by Y^ka- 
Like Yfiska, avc maintain that all nouns have their de¬ 
rivation, but, like Y&ska, Are must confess that this is 
a matter of belief rather than of proof. We admit 
with Y^ska that every noun was originally an appel¬ 
lative, and, in strict logic, ive are bound to admit that 
language knows neither of homonymes nor synonymes. 
But granting that there are such Avords in the history 
of every language, granting that several objects, 
sharing in the same j.>redicate, may be called by the 
same name, and that the same object, possessing 
various predicates, may be called by diftevent names, 
Ave shall find it us impossible as YOska to lay down 
any rule why one of the many appellatives became 
fixed in every dialect ns the proper name of the 
sun, the moon, or any other object; or M'hy generic 
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(hoDioaymes) were founded on one predicate 
ratlier than another. All we can soy is what Y^lska 
says, it wa*s so svabi^viitah, by itself, from accident, 
through the influence of individuals, of poets or law¬ 
givers. It is the very point in the history of language 
where languages are not amenable to organic laws, 
where the science of language ceases to be a strict 
science, and enters into the domain of history. 

We leave this subject not without reluctance, and 
hope to return to it in some more appropriate place. 


Kalpa, or the Ceremonial. 


/ The most complete Vedft,nga is the fifth, the Kalpa^ 
for which we have not only the Bi4hmanas of the 
different Vedas, but also their respective Sfitras. 
The Sfltras contain the rules referring to the sacri¬ 
fices^, with the omission of all things which are not 
immediately connected with the performance of the 
ceremonial. They are more practical than the Briih- 
inanas, which for the most part are taken up with 
raystiial, historical, mythological, etymological, and 



I KumMIa Tanti'av^Tttika, i. 3^ 1 


‘‘ lliTiB the real sense has been aseartained in the Sutran hj meimfl 
of collecting the commandments which were to be obtained 
Byfltematically as they were dispersed in diflTerent ^aklida md 
mixed up with Arthavadas, Sec* One or the other authority 
was selected, and, to afford greater facility, some performance a 
of the priests which are connected with worldly matters were 


also taken in” 
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._eologicaI discussions. Thus Saytma says, in his 
Commentary on the Baudh^yana-si&tras: “ The whole 
mass of Vt'dic literature consists of -three parts. 
Mantras, Vidhis, and Arthav£Lda9. Thu Vidhis en¬ 
join an act, the Arthavf^das recommend it, the 
jVlantms record it. In order to rna.lje the under- 
standing of the prescribed ceremonies more easy, the 
Tteverend BaudMyana composed the Kalpa. For 
the Br&hinanas are endless, and difficult to under¬ 
stand, and therefore have old masters adopted the 
Kalpa-sfltras accoi’ding to different ^S;kh4s. These 
Kalpa-sfitras have the advantage of being clear, 
short, complete, and correct.” V 

‘ %7Tt- 

»TW7m%i Tm irltTrrnt 

^’fcrnsR; 

5T %: 

ui(vidg '{ djt? &c- MS. 

E. I. ir. 104. In tlie beginning of the Comraentury on Apastnmba’s 
Sutras, i t is said that the author is going to explain the Yajnrvnidika 
performance of the whole Tftitanike sacrilice, which is detached in 
many Sstkluia and scattered in different parts of the Veda. 

-iim- 

TlftTOtTTT^T ^ fsRCr^^ ^nSJT*il 


“ To explain means to separate, for instance, the new moon and 
the full moon sacriflcea, which in the Veda are thrown to¬ 
gether, and to make them intelligible by comprehending dif¬ 
ferent SakhR.s.’' 
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true that some of the Brahraanas also have a 
more practical ten deucy, and might almost betaken for 
productions of the Shtiu period. \V e saw belore that 
Kuinarilii in his Tantravarttika spoke of some Brah- 
manas, for instance those of the Aruna and Parasara- 
^kbas^ as having the form of Knlpa works. Nay, 
there are passages in the Brfi.hin!inu3 which, though 
properly they ought to be called Kalpa or vidhi, are 
quoted by the Commentators, under the name of 
Shtra.^ The same name is used, in the late books of 


the ^atapatha-br&hmana, as the title of liteiarj com¬ 
positions, which must then have formed part of the 
Br^hraana literature.^ 

/On the other hand, the Sbtras, composed by Sau- 
naka, were called BrS-hmana-sannlbha, * * having the 
appearance of a Brtlhmana,’* an assertion, which, to a 
certain extent, is true, as may be seen by comparing 
the Bigvidhhna, which is ascribed to Saunaka, with the 
Shmavidh4na-brahraana. The same might be said of 
the ^flnkhllyana-sfitras, particularly of the last books, 
where we sometimes meet with considerable ^lortions 
identically the same as in the Aitareya-brhhra^ua. 
But no orthodox Brahman would for a moment admit 
that Brhhmanas and Shtras belonged to the same class 
of literature.' They fear the danger of such an ad- 


> See also Sa- 

yana’a Introduction to the Aitarcya-lrahman^ where bo says, 

1 ii'* 

^ ^ Slight not the name 

a Indische Studien, i. 149. n. ■ 

* See Eiatapatha-brahmana, xiv. 4. 4. 10. The word is not 
used in a similar passage, xi. 3. 8. 8. See page 40, note 7. 
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mission, because, as Kura^rila says, If the name of 
6rati were once granted to the Sutras, it would with 
difficulty be denied to the sacred writings of Bud¬ 
dhists and other heretics./ It would be, as he ex¬ 
presses himself in his graphic language, “ Like letting 
in the heretics on the high road, after having driven 
them out of the village with sticks and fists." 

Originally a BHtlimana was a theological tract, and 
it was called br&hmana, not because it treated of the 
Brahman, the Supreme Spirit, or of sacrificial prayers, 
sometimes called bmhm^ni, but because it was com¬ 
posed by and for Brahmans. These BrAhnianas or 
dicta iheologiectf were gradually collected in different 
families or Parishada, and gave rise to greater works, 
which were equally called by the name of Bnl-hmana. 
Such a collection became a more or less comprehen¬ 
sive repository of theological lore, and no consider¬ 
ation as to practical usefulness seems to have inffu- 
enced either the original contributors or the later 
collectors, in the course of time, however, and par¬ 
ticularly during periods of theological controversy, 
these works began to assume a practical importance, 
and it was then that the want of proper arrange¬ 
ment was felt as a serious inconvenience. Hence, 
when new additions were made to the ancient stock 
of Brahmanic learning, or when, as in the case of a 
controversy or a schism, the founders of a new com¬ 
munity were called upon to compose a Brahmanic 
code different from that which belonged to their 
adversaries, a more syslematic and business-like spirit, 
such as afterwards led to the composition of Sfitras, 
began to show itself in the arrangement of these later 
Br&hmanas. 

There was, however, a certain general system 
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xih regulated the composition of th(i Briihmanaa 
from the very first. Long before the different Brilh- 
mauas were composed, the sacrificial system, which 
they were chiefly intended to illustrate, had been 
definitely arranged, and the duties of the three or 
four classes of pnests engaged at the great sacrifices, 
had been finally agreed upon. This division of priests 
and the general order of the sacrifices must have been 
settled previously even to the composition of the San- 
hitfiA of the Sania and Yajur-vedas; for botli follow the 
establisheil order of the sacrifices, and are neither more 
nor less than collections, containing the verses which 
the second and third classes of priests, the Chhandogas 
and Adhvaryus, had to employ at various sacrifices. 
They are liturgical song-books, adapted to an already- 
existing sacrificial canon. The case is different with 
the Rig-veda. The Rig-veda-sanhitfl was collected 
without any reference to sacrificial purpo-ses. The 
Brflhnjanas, however, of all the three Vcda,s, the Rig- 
veda as well as the Sfirna and Yajur-vedas, pre-sup- 
pose the final division of the three classes of priests. 
This division, to which we shall have to revert 
hereafter, may he shortly described os follows; — The 
chief part, or, as the Brahmans say, the body of each 
sacrifice, had to bo performed by the Adhvaryii- 
priests. The preparing of the sacrificial ground, the 
adjustment of the vessels, the procuring of the 
animals, and other sacrificial oblations, the lighting of 
the fire, the killing of the animal, in short, all that 
required manual labour, was’ the province of the 
Adhvaryti priests. They stood lowest in the estima¬ 
tion of the Brahmans, and, as the proper pronuncia¬ 
tion of the sacred texts required considerable study, 
they were allowed simply to mutter the verses which 





of their duty, that their Sanhltfi^, at least the most 
ancient Sanhitil^ of the Adhvaryu-veda priests, is not 
a collection of hymns, but rather a complete descrip¬ 
tion of the sacrifice, as performed by the Adhvaryus, 
interspersed mth such verses and formulas as had to 
be muttered by the officiating priests. It was at a . 


1 Aecordiog to Home commentaries, t\m ancient collection of thO 
Adh varyu priedftts was called Krishna^ or the dark Yajur-veda, 
owing to its motley" ckaracter, wheruaa the more recent version of 
the Ynjur-v'cda \i^a9 called hiMa or bright, on account of the 
clear eepamtion of hymna and rules, or, according to otlfers, on 
account of its eDahliag tlie reader to distinguish clearly between 
the offices belonging to the Hotri and the Adhvaryu* A more 
popular explanation is given by Colebrooke from Mahldbam’s 
Commentary on the Vajasaneyi-sanhita. It occurs also in the 
Puniiias: The lajnsh, in its original form, was at first taught 

by Vfii&ampar/ana to twenty-seven pupila. At this time, having 
iustmeted YStJnavalkpa^ he appointed him to teach the-Veda to 
other disciples. Being afterwards offended by the refusal of 
Vujnavalkpa to take on himself a share of the sin incurred by 
VaUamp^jt/ana^ vi ho had unintentionally killed his own sister’s 
son, the rescnlful preceptor hade yajnavalkpa relinquish iho 
ecioncG which he had learnt He instantly disgorged it in a 
tangible form* The rest of Vaua}np^^a?ia^s disciples receiving 
his cooimaad to pick up the disgorged Ved% assumed the form 
of partridges, and swallowed the texts which wore soiled, and for 
thife reason termed ** black; they are also denominated 
from the name of a partridge, Tajnavaikt/ti, overwhelmed 

with sorroWt had recourse to the sun j and through the flwour of 
that luminary, obtamed a new revelation of the Yajush which la 
called willte " or pure, in contmdistmetion to the other* and u 
likevrise named Vajasanepin, from a patronymic^ aa it should seem, 
of Yajnavalky:! hiinBelf; for the Veda declares, ^Hhese purer 
texts, revealed by the sun, are published by Yajnavalkya, the 
offspring of Vajasani:* But, according to the Yiehiiu-pui'aua, the 
priests who stuflied the Yajueh are called V^JinSf because the 
sun, who revealed it, assumed the form of a horse (vajin),” It is 
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kter time, and probably hi imitation of the 
S&,ina-veda-sanhita, that a aeparate collection of the 
hymns of the Adhvaryu priests was made, and this 
wc possess in the various btlkh&s of the Vtljasoneyiiis, 
who have embodied the rules and the description of 
the sacrifice in a sejiarate Brklimana, known by the 
name of the 6atapatha. According to the same nie^ 
taphor, wliich assigns to the Adhvaryu priests the 
body of the sacrifice, its two most essential limbs fall 
to the lot of two other classes, the Hotri and Udg^tri 
priests; or, as Skyana says, in his introduction to the 
Taittiriya-saniiitit: “ The Rig-veda and Sama-veda 
are like fresco-paintings whereas the Yajur-veda is the 
wall on which they stand.” The Udgfitri priests have 
little to do with the actual performance of the sacrifice. 
Tiieir chief duty is to chant their hymns in a loud 
melodious voice, and these hymns, in the order in 
which they had to be chanted, were collected in a 
book of songs, called the Silma-veda-sanhitil. The 
third class of priests, who were equally free from 
purely manual labour, hod to recite the sacrificial 
hymns, according to the strict and difficult rules of 
the ancient pronunciation and accentuation, but with¬ 
out chanting. j\*o collection, however, was made for 
them, containing the hymns in their sacrificial order; 
because the Hotri priests were supposed to be so 
thoroughly versed in the ancient Vedic poetry, as 
contained in the Rig-veda-sanhitk, that they were 


clear that these are nothing but late etjmological legends* Tiitiri 
and Vajm were proper names* 7'^iitiri won the pupH of PosSa, 
the pupil of VaHampdyana, and it is through them that the eld 
or dark Yajur-veda was handed down, Vajnavttlkpa^ of the 
family of the Vdjasanepins^ wae the founder of the more modern 
or bright Yajur-vfcda- 
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expected to know the whole of it, and to be able to 
repeat readily, without the help of a inantifll, whatever 
hymn was enjoined at any part of the sacrifice. 

This distribution of the ceremonial between the three 
classes of priegts, which, after the collection of the 
ancient Sanhitfi of the Kig-veda, called forth the two 
Sanhltlts of the Sfima- andYajur-vedas, regulated from 
the first the composition of the BrAhmanas. Instead 
of one code of theology, we find three collections of 
Brahraanas, treating respectively of the performance 
of those rites, which each of the three classes ot priests 
was more particularly concerned with. The Adhvar- 
yu priests had originally, as we saw, no IJrUhmana in 
the usual sense of the word, and what is called their 
BiAhmana is in reality a mere supplement and conti¬ 
nuation of their SunhitS,; originally, therefore, neither 
of tliese names was correctly applicable to the Yajur- 
veda of the Charakas. In later times, however, the 
duties of the Adhvaryn were incorporated in a se¬ 
parate Brfihmana, the datapaths, at the same time 
that their hymns were collected in a small manual, 
the later Sanhitfi of the Yajur-veda. In a similar 
manner the sacrificial duties of the Hotri priests were 
discussed in the Bahvricha-briihniaivas, and those of 


the Udgfltri priests, in the Chhandoga-brflhmana. 

Thus we see that the collection, if not the original 
composition, of the Br&.hmana3, was not entirely with¬ 
out system j and that the remarks on certain parte of 
the sacrifice, although sometimes extronely diffuse, 
and mixed up with extraneous matter, were not 
thrown together at random. As most of the sacrifices 
wore to he performed by two or three classes of priests 
in common, the same ceremony may be descril>ed in 
different Brfthmanas. The Agnishtoma, for instance, 
begins mth the ceremony of the Ritvig-varana, the 
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ne^tion of priests. Tliis ceremony is performed by 
tlie Adhvaryu pi'iests alone, and it rras not necessary 
to explain it in the Brfhinana of the Hotri priests. 
It is wanting therefore in the Bahvricha-brahraaTias. 
The next following ceremony, the BiJjshaniyeshti, is 
likewise perfortned by the Adh^■■a^yus together with 
the Chhandoga priests; but as here the Hotri priests 
also have to take a part (the yhjy^s and anuv^kyfls), 
it is described in the beginning of the Aitareya- 


brAhmana.* 

/The Kalpa-sfitras, with which we are at present 
concerned, follow the same system as the BrAhmanas. 
They presuppose, however, not only the existence of 


‘ “ The Aitareya-brSIimana consists of forty Adliyfiyas j the 
Arauyaka also is reckoned part of tlie Aitartya, and is equally 
ascribed to Maliid^a, the jsoe of 

“Ill the Bnthmann, the first subject is the rjyotishioma (dm- 
tuhsamsthft); then the Gavj^m-ayana, the Adityunam-ayaDa, the 
Angirastltn-ayanfl, and the Dvadji^tiha. The Jyotishtoroa 
stands among the Sooiayfigas, (such as the Goshtoma and 
Ayij 3 htoma)j and it comprisea seven sacrifices (saptasamstha.) 
Four of these are the 4gnisbtom0j TJkthyaj Shoda^m, and Aliratva ; 
and among these four the Agnishtoma is the modelj the whole 
ceremony being here fully detailed, while for the other uacrifices 
the peculiar rules only arc given, the rest being supplied from the 
modeh The Agniahtoma ought therefore to be exphiined first. 
Now it js very true, that at the beginning of the Agntghtoma the 
Kitfij priests are to be elected^ for Apastamba says in Lis Sutras, 

* he who is going to sacrifice with Soma, kt him choose Arsheya- 
biuhmaus for Ritvij;* Init ns tho Hotri priests have nothing 
to do in the ceremony of thia election, and as the liig-veda ia only 
concerned with rules for the Hotri priests, the Diksbantycfthti is 
explained first For although the Ishti, or tho sacrifice itself, is 
performed by Adhvaiyus, yet the Yaj^ tU and Anuvakyas belong 
to the Hotri priests. In the Kig-vedawe find the Yujyas, Puronu- 
vakyaa, in the Yajur-veda the Dohunas, KirvapaB, he, ; in 
the Saraa-veda the Ajyastotras, Prldithastotras, — SA^ana, 

N 
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distinct collections of Brahman as, but of dif¬ 
ferent Sakbas or recensions, which, in the course of 
time, bad branched oif from each of them. / 

/It is a characteristic peculiarity of the Shtms, 
that they were intended by their authors for more 
than one Charaua, or adapted to more than one 
6flkh4/ This is remarked upon by Kunifl,rila, when 
he says: “ All authors of Kalpa-sCttras join with the 
rules of their own E^ilkh^l, the optional command¬ 
ments of other Sakh&s, a proceeding approved of by 
Jaiinini.”* Or again, “Not one of the Sfttruktos 
w’as satisfied with comprehending his own ^ft-khti 
only." ® The same is maintained still more strongly 
by the author of the Hiranyakesi-bh&,shya, “No 
single he says, “ contains a complete account 

of the ceremonial, and a reference to other Sakh&s is 
absolutely necessary.” ® That this means a reference to 
other Sakh^s of the same Veda, and not a reference to 
other Vedas, may he seen from a passage of Knuiiika 
Kama*, where he establishes the general principle, 


‘ KumSiila, 3. 3. 

5?# Tfsr f^f ^ 7TT \ ll 

* Kumtirila, ii. 4. 2. if ^ KHJJIHtV! 

* ^ vi li^ tfT v VtnS^ftT ^ 

■iii^rar 3|Vrt^i/t*4ig«T5i 

^ ■qtZfTT: f#(5 
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in a Siitra n quotation from a different S4kh4 
makes a rule options], whereas a quotation from a 
different Veda confirms it as generally binding. It 
was not usual that a common Brahman knew more 
than one He might, if he liked, study each of 

the thi-eo Vedas, but, as Kumfirila says: “It is not 
necessary that one man should read different S^khi^s, 
because one i^Uklid only is comprehended in that 
study of the sacred texts which every Brahman is 
bound to pass through. Therefore, if a very clever 
man should read different'Sakh&iS of one Veda, he 
may do so, but he might as well, if very rich, 
sacrifice at the satne time ivith rice and barley.”^ 
,/But, even if a Brahman had studied the SanlutAs 
and Brfilimanae of the three Vedas, according to their 
various iSikhfis, he would still have found it extremely 
difficult to learn from them tlie correct performance 
of every sacrifice. It was, therefore, in order to 



__ 

it^mi 



' KuraSrila, T. V.ii.; Jainiiiii Sfitva, ii. 4. 2. 


% wrfsi ITT^TfTTTWJrtft^ ft -sfrfv- 

Tins .-lloeft not exclude> liowever, the obli¬ 


gation of reading different Tedoa. i*f ^ 

Tnff#rT ft W^RTTTTW •fflTTRWTl.l 

rtw ^rrsmii See also Mitak- 


shara, p* 17- a. b. Tr^nT^rttr?H'g»!T u 
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obviate this difficulty, that the SAtras were called into 
existence, us a kind of grammar of the A'’edic cere¬ 
monial, useful for tuembt rs of all Charanas. / ' 

--^The Kalpa-sfitras for the Hotri priests, wliich were 
comjroacd by Aivalayana, were intended both for 
the ofikala- and ]3a.slikala-sS.khiis S and they contain 
occasional references to other Charanas also, f S4- 
yana, in his introduction to the Eig-veda (i. p. 34.) 
says distlnctlj', that Asval^yann teaches the eroploy- 
inent of hymns, which do not occur in the Sakala- 
sfi,khfl. “ These,’' he says, “ Imve been taken from an¬ 
other and their employment, therefore, rests on 

the authority of a different Brahinnna, although the 
sacrifice itself (karma) must be considered as one and 
the same for all §{Vkhfi,s, in spite of some differences 
in its [Mjrformance (prayoga).”^ 

^ There is a second, and more ancient, collection of 
SiUras for the Hotri priests, written by Ss,nkh4j'ana. 
They were intended for members of the Kaushitaki- 
.4fi.khfi, a i^ilkha of which we still possess the Brhiimana 
and the Aranyaka. The Brilhraana is sometime.^ 
quoted under the name of the Sfinkh^yana-brahmana, 
in the same manner as the Aitareya is soraethnes 



Trnrw 

I ^ I KarAyoiia Gargja’s Commentarj 

oa Aivaliiyaaa* 


® Hiranyake^i-bliLslija: SJT- 

II sn1% i 

^TITO’S!(4i sfq 

inrT^: 
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as A4vaI4yana-br&hmana. This Stlnkh^yana 
text of the Kaushitaki-brabmana may be more mo¬ 
dern tlian tlie Aitareya-brflhmatra, but the Stltras of 
iSjinkh^yana are more ancient than the S4tra3 of A,4- 
vahlyana. / 

/The Shtras for the Adhvaryu priests were composed 
by liS,tyllyana, and adopted by the Kiinva and Mil- 
dhyandina-SfikhSiS.V 

' The ceremonial of the Udgfttri priests who followed 
the SAma-veda, was likewise composed by authors 
who were free from tlic exclusive influence of one par¬ 
ticular SArkhk. The LAtyayana-sfltras were not origi¬ 
nally the Shtras of a LMyAyana-feAkliA, but they were 
written by LfttyAyana, and aftei’wards adopted by the 
.numerous branches of the Kauthuma-sAkhA, Another 
collection of Shtras, almost identical with the former, 
was composed by DrAhyAyana, and was adopted by the 
different Cliaranas of the RAnAyaniyas.® Both SAtras 
follow the same authority, the TAnclya-brAhmaiia,^ its 
old as well as its more modenr portion, and they 
quote not only the traditional literature of various 
Charanas, such as the iSAtyAyanins, SAlaukAyanins, but 
the works of individuals also, such as ^Andilya, ^An- 
dilyayana, Dbananjaya, Kautsa, Kshairakalambhin, 
two Gautaraas, BhAnditAyana, RAuAyaniputra, LAina- 
kAyana, iSauehivnkshi, &c.® 

‘ ^rrarnHt*i H f»r?cnsTtH- 

If Mahadera’s Commcnlary on tUo 

n i rany akesi-3 ra* 

® In a MS* of Druhyayana-sfitras, E* I. IL 363- they are 
called 

3 See Weber, Vorlosungen* p* 74. The KauthnniQ:^ seem to bo 
a later Charapft than the Mnayanijaa. Jiityityania quotes «* 
llanayaniputra j Kauthumas are quoted in tbo Pushpa-sutra* 
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althoiigh tlse Sfttras were adopted "by dif¬ 
ferent Cliaranas, existing previous to tlie composition 
of the Slltras, and although the author of a new code 
of SAtras might himself become the founder of a new 
Charana or sect, the text of these short rules seems 
never to have changed. The text of the AivalAyana- 
sAtms was one and the same for a follower of the old 
Sakala, B^shkala or Aitareyi-S^khas. We meet with 
no authorized varico lectioms as we do in the BrAh- 
As late as the time of SAyuna the various 
readings of the BrAhmanas were known, and he refers 
to them frequently in his Commentary on the Aita- 
reyi-brtlhmana. Nothing of the kind ever occurs 
in the commentaries on the SAtras; still leas were 
the SAtras liable to tliose more important changes 
which the BrAhmanas underwent, as they became the 
property of distinct Charanas or sects. 

/ KumArila’s argument, therefore, by which he en¬ 
deavoured to establish a distinction between the 
BrAbnrams and Sutras^, is fully conAnned by those 
traces which can still be discovered by philological 
criticism. Wo have only to translate what he calls 
firuti, or revelation, by “ancient literature handed down 
by oral tradition,and the distinction between BrAh- 
inanas, as sruti, and SAtras, as smriti, holds perfectly 
good. There is no doubt a distinction to be made 
between the manner in which the hymns and the 
BrAhmanas, both included under the name of Sruti, 

J Kumarila i. 3. 7. H ifT|< ■< 1 < Hi l [ I 

^ ri ;- im I' ^ 1 f?i | q ii? ) II Lo mistake of sup- 

posmg the SAtras to be BrUhmanas, which arose from their ideri- 
tity of object and occasional literal coincideneea, has thm been 
removed. 
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of Wolfs maxim, that 
prose literature marks everywhere the introduction 
of writing, we iQUst claim for the BrethmaMas, as well 
as for the hymns, a certain period during which they 
were preserved by means of oral tradition only. W ith- 
out the admission of an oral tradition, carried on for 
several generations and in several places by different 
familicvS and Brahmanic colonies, it would seem im¬ 
possible to account for the numerous recensions of 
the same Brahraana, and for the various readings 
of each recension. How the changes, the additions, 
the rearrangements of the original collections of tho 
Brhhmanas were effected, we have no means of ascer¬ 
taining ; but %ve can see, that the Kilnva and MMhy- 
andina recensions of the Sathapata-br^hmaua pre¬ 
suppose some point from whence they both started 
in common. The same applies to the Bahvrieba- 
brahmana in the widely differing recensions of the 
Aitareyins, the f^&nkhilyanins or the Kaushitakins. 

There is a common stock in the Br&.hmanss of each 
Veda, The same ceremonial is described, t)ie same 
doubts are raised, similar solutions are proposed, and 
many chapters are repeated in the same words. 

Before each recension took its present shape—and 
few only of these numerous recensions have been pre¬ 
served to us — they must have rolled from hand to 
hand, sometimes losing old, sometimes gathering new 
matter; now broken to pieces, now rearranged, till at 
last the name of their author became merged in the 
name of the Charana that preserved his work. !No 
traces of this kind can be discovered in the Sfftras. 

We probably read them in our MSS. exactly as they 
were written down at first by Kfttyajmna, A^valtiyana 
and others. They arc evidently the works of indivi- 

N 4 
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dual writers, the result of careful and systematic re- 
searcli. Tiiey presuppose the Sanhit^s and the jSSlkiifls 
of the Saiihitt\a; they presuppose the BrAhmanas and 
the S&khfis of the .Brahmanas. And they also refer 
to individual writers, whether they had become tlie 
founders of Charanas, or whether they enjoyed an 
authority as teachers of law and other subjects con¬ 
nected with the intellectual pursuits of t!ie early 
Brahmans. 

There is, however, one fact that seems to militate 
against the distinction between the Brfihraanas and 
Stitras, in so fur as it assigns a very early origin, 
and a traditionary character, to at least some works 
which were wintten in Shtras. At the time of 
KAtySiyana, if not at the time of PA.nini, there ex¬ 
isted Sfitras, which were not then considered as 
the works of modern or at least well-known au¬ 
thors, like Asvaliiyaiia or KS.ty^yaiia, but indicated 
by their very name, that they had formed, for a time, 
part of the traditional literary proi)erty of a Charana, 
OT- of some learned school. Their titles are formed 
on the same pi'inciple as the titles of ancient BiAh- 
inanas. The affix in (pini) is added to the names 
of their reputed authors, and this, as we know, is a 
mark that their authors were considered as Rishis or 
inspired writers.^ Their works are not quoted in 
the singular, like all modern Sfttras (for instance, 
“ this is the ceremonial of Asmaratha,’* iti kalpa sis- 
inarathah), but,—and this is a characteristic feature 
of the ancient traditional literature of India—in the 
masculine plural, the literary works being supposed 


' Cf. Piin. iv. 3. 103—110. The Sutras from 106 are not ex- 
[ilaiued in the Mahubhasliya according to the Calcutta edition. 
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a\’e their only substantial existence iu the minds 
or memories of those persons who I'eaci or taught 
them. AVe find, for instance, “ thus say the ParA,- 
Aarins, the tSailS,Uns, the Karraandins, the KiisdSvins,” 
■whereas tlie work even of P^tnini himself is quoted 
as “ the Pkuniyam,” as it were “ Panineum,'’ not as 
“ the PAnineyins.” ^ But although these quotations 
refer to Sfitras, it ought to be observed that not one 
of them refers to Kalpa, or ceremonial Stltras. Where 
Pfinini (iv. 3. 105.), or rather his commentfitor, 
quotes works on Kalpa in a similar, though not iu ex¬ 
actly the same manner, we must bear in mind that 
expressions like “ Paingi kalpah,” “ the ceremonial 
taught by the old sage Pinga, “ Kausiki kalpah,” 
“ the ceremonial taught by the old sage Ku&ika,” 
may refer to portions of the Brahmanas which are 
called kalpa, ceremonial, in contradistinction to the 
brfihmana or the purely theological discussions ®; and 
it is nowhere said that these old Kalpas were written in 


‘ Kalpa-sutras wore eomposed contemporaneously with Pauini, 
and even after liis time, ns, for instance, the Siltraa of Afivalayana 
and Kniyiiyana, which we still possess, and those of Aismarathya, 
which are lost. The last are quoted in the commentary to Panini 
(iv. 3, lO.'i.), as a modern work on Kalpa; yet Aivaldyaiia in his 
Sutrtws V. 13., refers to Aimarathya as an anthority, whom he 
follows iu opposition to other teachers wlioso opinion he rejects, 
Cf- Asv. S^tra, y. 13,; ladische Studien, i. 45. 

3 Tlie wording of the Sutra, “Puranaprokteshu brAIimanakal- 
peslm” seems to eonfim this interpretation. The Paingins must 
he considered as a Bril) mana-charana, for there is a Pningyam, the 
work of n Paingin, quoted in the Kaushitaki-brAhmaiia, nod in a 
doubtful passage of tlie Aitareya-bralimnnst. It is difficult to say 
anything equally positive about the Kaosikl kaipah, anj expres¬ 
sion which may possibly refer to the Kausika-sfitraa of the 
Athar^'a-ve<i!i. 
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.tras, Unless, therefore, a quotation' can be brought 
forward ^jrevioua to Kfity&yana, and referring to a 
collection of Kalpa-sAtras, such quotation calling the 
Sdtras not by the name of their author, but by the 
name of a Charana, not in the singular, but in the 
masculine plural, Kumttrila's distinction between 
Br^hmanas and Sutras remains unshaken, and we are 
justified in maintaining that the Kalpa-sfltras, in spite 
of some apparent similarity with the later Brfihmanas, 
belong to a period of literature different in form and 
character from that which preceded it, and which 
gave rise to the traditionary literature of the Brflh- 
inanas. 

The Kalpa-sfitras are important in the history of 
Vedic literature for more than one reason. They 
not only mark a new period of literature, and a new 
purpose in the literary and religious life of India, 
but they contributed to the gi'adual extinction of the 
numerous Brfihmanas, which to us are therefore only 
known by name. The introduction of a Kalpa-s^tra 
was the introduction of a new book of liturgy. If it was 
adopted by different Charanaa, sradler differences in 
the ceremonial and its allegorical interpretation, which 
had been kept up by the Brfi.hnianas of each Charana, 
would gradually be merged in one common ceremonial; 
or, if they were considered of sufScient importance, a 
short mention, such as we find liere and there in the 
Sfitras, would suffice, and render the tedious discus¬ 
sions of the Brahmanas on the same points, super¬ 
fluous. If the Sfitras were once acknowdedged as 
authoritative, they became the most important part 
of the sacred literature which a Brahman had to 
study. Those who had to perform the sacrifices 
might do so without the Veda, simply by means 
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Kalpa-siitrasi; but no one could learn the 
ceremonial from the hymns and Br&hmaiias alone, 
without the help of the SHtraa/ There remained, 
indeed, the duty of every Brahman to learn his SviV 
dhyuya, which comprised the hymns and the Brah- 
manaa- But complaints were made, at least at a 
later time, that the liymns and the BrAhmanas were 
neglected on account of the SAtras, and one of the 
reasons why the Hotri priests were never allowed 
to have a prayer-book, such as the hymn-books of 
the Yajur-veda and S&ma-veda, was the fear that they 
would then neglect their Svadhy&ya, and learn only 
those hymns which were enjoined for the sacrifices 
by the Kalpa-sfitras. We need not wonder, there¬ 
fore, if, after a short time, the authors of Kalpn- 
sfitras became themselves the founders of new Chard- 
nas, in which the Sfitras were considered the most 
essential portion of the sacred literature; so that 
the hymns and Brahmanas were either neglected, or 
kept np under the name of “ the Iiymns and BrUh- 
manas of the new Charaiia,” having ceased to form by 
themselves the foundation of an independent tradi¬ 
tion or school. 

In order to make quite clear the influence which 
the Sfitras exorcised on the fiual constitution of the 
Vedio Charanas we ought to distinguish between 
three classes of Charanas : 1. Those which originated 
with the texts of Sanhitlls; 2. Those which originated 
with the texts of Br&hmanas; 3. Those which ori¬ 
ginated with the Sutras. 

^f^-^WTIgptnfrR^rrf^lt Kumkila. 
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need not enter liere into the question, wliether 
originally there was but one Veda, and whether this 
original Veda became afterwards divided into three 
branches or ^4kh^, the Rig>veda, Yajur-veda, and 
SAma-veda. This is the \iew adopted by the Brah- 
inansj and they consider these three divisions as the 
three most ancient SakhAs, and their propagators or 
pravartakas as the three most ancient Charaiias. This 
is a natural mistake. It is the same mistake which 
leads to tiie assumption of a common literary lan¬ 
guage previous to the existence of the spoken dia¬ 
lects, whereas in fact the various dialects existed 
previous to the establishment of the classical lan¬ 
guage. The first collection of Vedic hymns is that, 
which wo have in the Rjg-veda, a collection, not 
made wdth any reference to the threefold division 
of the later ceremonial, and tlierefore not one of three 
branches, but the original stock, to which the other 
two, the Yajur-veda and SArna-veda, were added at a 
much later period. 

The most ancient 6AkhAs and Charanas of which 
we have any knowledge are those wdiich arose from 
differences in the text of the Rig-veda-sanlntiV, such 
us the BAshkaks and 6akalas. We never hear of 
either Brahmanas or Sdtras peculiar to these ^AkhAs, 
and the natural conclusion, confirmed besides by 
native authority, is that they diverged and became 
separated on the strength of various readings and 
other peculiarities, affecting the texts of their San- 
hitas. There is no evidence as to the existence of 
similar SanhitA-SakhAs for the Ynjur-veda or SAma- 
. veda. If we take tlie two AAkhAs of the Yajur-veda- 
sanhita, that of the KAiivas and that of the MAdhy- 
andinas, both presuppose the existence of a VAja* 
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meyi-safthitfl, and thisVAjasaneyi-sanhita would have 
been perfectly useless without a Brithmaua. It was 
not the SanhitA, but the Brtlhmaiia of the Vajasa- 
neyins, handed down as it was in various tests, which 
gave rise to the fifteen Charauas of the Vfijasaneyins, 
and among them to the KUnva and MAdhyandina- 
charauas. Their Sanhit§,s were of secondary im¬ 
portance, and startling as such an opinion might 
sound to an orthodox Brahman, were probably not 
put together till after the composition of the Vftja- 
saneyi-brfthmaiia in its original and primitive form. 
The peculiar differences in the text of the Mantras of 
the Kanvas and MMhyandinas depend on the differ¬ 
ences occurring in their respective Brahman as, and 
not vice versd. On the same ground we must doubt 
the existence of ancient Sanhita-6akh4s for the Saina- 
veda. 


The next step which led to the formation of Chara- 
nas was the adoption of a Brahmana, and we therefore 
call this second class the Br^hmana-charanas. When 
the growth of a more complicated ceremonial led to 
the establishment of tliree or four classes of priests, 
each performing peculiar duties, and requiring a 
special training for their sacerdotal office, there must 
have been a floating stock of Brhhmanas, or dicta theo- 
lotjica, peculiar to each class of priests. They treated 
of the general arrangement of the sacrifice. They 
handed down the authoritative opinions of famous 
sages: they gave the objections raised against such 
opinions by other persons: and gradually they clothed 
these contradictory statements in the form of a 
logical argument. Occasionally an allegorical inter¬ 
pretation was given of the meaning of certain rites, 
the simple and natural import of which had been for- 


. Rewards were vouchsafed to the pious wor¬ 
shipper, and instances were recorded of such rewards 
having been obtained by the faithful of former ages. 
All these sayings and discussions wore afterwards col¬ 
lected as three distinct Br&hinanas, belonging to the 
three classes of priests. We still meet with the general 
names of Bahvricha-briihraanas for the Rig-veda, of 
Adhvaryii-brtiliinanas for the Yajur-veda, and of 
Chhandoga-biithuianas for the S&ma-veda, without any 
further reference to particular Charanas by which these 
Brhhmanas were collected or adopted. But those 
Bi’ilhmanas are no longer met with in their original 
form. They have come down to us, without excep¬ 
tion, as the Brfiihmanas of certain Charanas of each 
Veda. Instead of one Bahvricha-brhhmaua of the Rig- 
veda, Ave only find tlie Bahvricha-brfihroaim of the 
Aitareyins, or the Kaushitakins, or the iSfinkh&yanins. 
Instead of one Chhandoga-br^hmana or Chh&ndogyarn, 
we have the Chhandoga-br«t,bmana of the Thndins or 
the TfinJya, and we find quotations from other 
Cliarajias, such as the S^yfiyanins^ or the Kauthumas. 




^ In one of the most interesting Brahtuanas of tlie Chhandogas, 
tlio S4!navidbS.na“brahniaTiaj we see how the two last in a serieo 
of teachers becamo the founders of a ChaTaiia^ by teaching this 
Erahmtina, 'which had been handed down to them through a bug* 
cession of nine or at least six masters, to a multitude of followers. 


JTmrwT rff^iT Tnrrtrf^^- 

^TTnr^TEri trrcraf^T lifn- 
^T^TT^fwtfTO^rra- 
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of one Adhvaryu-br^hmana, we have the dark 
code of the oM Cbarakas, or the Taittiriyae and the 
Kathas, and the new Briihmana of the VAjasaneyins, 
and their descendants, the KAnvas and MAdhyandi- 
naa. We nowhere find the original collection from 
which the various recensions might be supposed to 
have branched off and deviated in time. In most cases, 
where we possess the texts oi a BrAhmana, preserved 
by different SAkhas, the variations are but small, 
and they point clearly to one and the same original 
from which they descended. Sometimes, however, 
the variations are of a different kind, so much so that 
we arc inclined to admit several independent collec¬ 
tions of that floating stock of Brahmanic lore, which 
went on accumulating in different places and through 
various generations. If we compare the BrAhraanas 
of the Aitareyins and the Kaushitakins, we find their 
us'ording, even where they treat of the same mattei’s, 
very different. The order in which the sacrifices are 
described is not always the same, nor arc the ceremo¬ 
nial rules always identical Illustrations and legends 
are interspersed in the BrAhniana of the Kaushitakins 
of which no trace can be found in the BrAhmana of 
the Aitareyins. And yet, with all these differences, 
the literal coincidence of whole chapters, the frequent 
occurrence of the same sentences, the same compari¬ 
sons and illustrations, render it impossible to ascribe 
to each of these BrAhmanas a perfectly independent 
origin. The two BrAhraanas of the KAnvas and 
MAdhyandinas, in spite of their differences, in spite of 



their relation to the Sama-vodn, rce InJiaohe Stodieii, i. 49. 
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additions and omissions that have been pointed out in 
either, compel ns to admit that they had a common 
starting-pcint. To judge from frequent quotations, 
the number of lirilhmariaa, difFering from each other 
more or less considerably, and the number of Charanas, 
founded on these Brahinaiias, must have been veiy 
large. AYe can easily imagine how this happened. The 
name of a famous teacher, who gathej’ed a number 
of students around himself in a village, or who lived 
u nder tlie protection of some small Raja, was preserved 
by his pupils for generations. The sacred litera¬ 
ture which he was, perhaps, the first to teach in a 
newly-founded colony, was afterwards handed down 
under the sanction of Ins name, though differing but 
slightly from the traditional texts leapt up in the 
community from which he himself had started. He 
might, perhaps, add a few chapters of his own compo¬ 
sition, a change quite sufficient, iu tho eyes of the 
Briilmians to constitute a new wort, or at least to 
disqualify it for claiming any longer its original title. 
When these new Charanas had once been founded, it 
was hut natural, though they originated chiefly witii 
a Brahinana of their own, that the text of their 
SanhitAs also should be slightly modified. This 
was not the case necessarily. The Aitareyins, for 
instance, and tlie Kausintakins, though they differed 
in their Brahraanas, preserved, as far as ■we know, the 
same AakhA of the SanhitA, and preserved it each with 
the same minute accuracy. Jfo Sanlutfl.peculiar to the 
Kausintakins and Aitareyins is ever mentioned, and 
the points on which they differed were, from the very 
first, connected with the subject matter of the Brah- 
manas. Students following different fiftkhiis, as fur 
as their Brfihmana was concerned, might veiy welt 
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o\v onci and the same SAkhS, of the Sanhit^, 
though tfiey would no longer call it by its oivn ori¬ 
ginal name. In most cases, however, and particularly 
in the Chnraniis of the Yajar-veda, a difFereneein the 
BrMimaiitts would necessitate, or, at least, naturally 
lead to, corresponding differences in the. Sanhitfi, siiclt 
as we find, for instance, in the hymns of the KS,nvas 
and Mfi,dhyandina3.* 

These Brfihmana-charaiias existed previous to the 
first compo.sition of the Sdtras, and in the Shtras 
belonging to the Sfvraa-veda, which are the earliest 
Sutras we possess, they are quotal. No Shtra is ever 
quoted in any of the BrUhmanas, but there is no 
collection of Siitras in which the various iSfikbS-s of 
the Br^hinapas are not referred to by name. The 
authorities quoted in the Sfitras on doubtful points 
of the Yedic ceremonial, are invariably taken from 
the BrMmaiia-charauas. In the commentary on Pa- 
nini, such names as the Aitareyius, thefSfttyAyanlns, 
and Bhfillavins” are distinctly explained as sup¬ 
porters of ancient Brfthmanas ; and the antiquity of the 
two last is still further confirmed by the fact of their 
being quoted as Bralimanic authorities in the iSata- 
patha br&hinana.® 

The third and most modern class of Cliaraiias con¬ 
sists of those which derive their origin from the in¬ 
troduction of a new body of Sfitras, such as the Asva- 
lS.yaniya8, the KatyA.yaniya3, and many of the subdi¬ 
vision’s of the Taittiriyas, It is not alw-aya possible 
to determine with certainty whether a Charana dates 


« The ilifferences of these schools may be seen in tVelwr's 
edition of tUe Yajur-veda at the end of each Adhyaya* 

^ See Webern's Indisdie Studies, iu 44* 
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from the Brtomana period, or from the S4tra period, 
because so many of the Br&hmanas and Sfttras have 
been lost, and some of tlie Brft.hmanas have been 
iianded down to us under the names of more Tuodern 
SCitra-charanas, by which they were adopted. It ia 
easy to determine that the Kaushitakins date from the 
13r<4hman.a period, because tliere is neither a Kaushi- 
taki-s6tranor a Kaushitaki-sanhit^i, but only aKaushi- 
taki-brdhraana; but in other instances our knowledge 
of the ancient literature of India is too fragmentary 
to enable us to fix the age of the numerous Charanas 
■which are quoted by later authorities. Some of the 
Shtras again, as we sa-w before, are older than others, 
and seem alniost to trespass on the frontiers of the 
Brahinana period. How are we to determine, for in¬ 
stance, whetlier the Sftnlvii&yanas were originally a 
Brfihmana-charnna, and had their Sfttras written by 
one of their own sect, or whether the foundation of 
their Chanma rested on the text of the Sdtras*, a new 
text of the original Braiimariii of the Bahvrichas being 
adopted by them in later times, and thenceforth quoted 
as the ^ankhfiyana-brfthmana ? In some instances 
the relative age of certain Sutras has been preserved 
by the tradition of the schools. Thus the most 
ancient Sdtra of the Taittiriyaa is said to have been 
that of Baudh&yana, who was succeeded by Bhirra- 
dvttja, Apastamba, Satydshddha Hiranyake»in, ^'a- 
dhfina, and Vaikhflnasa; all of whom, with the ex¬ 
ception of the two last, have lent their names to dif¬ 
ferent Charanas of the dark Yajur-veda. 

> It silould h& obFerverlj that iti fiome MSS. of tlio CbaTaiiavjtihA 
the two ChArfJTias, which belong most likely to the Saatra period^ 
those of A^^aMyana and Srmhb.^yana^ are not nienlioned. 
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Although none of the Shtras seem to have been 
witten with the distinct purpose of founding a new 
Charana, it can easily be imagined how different 
communities, after adopting a collection of Sfttras as 
the highest authority for their ceretnonial, became 
inclined to waive minor points of difference in the 
Sanhit^s and Br^ihmanas,and thus coalesced into a ne\v 
Charaiia under the name and sanction of their Sdtra- 
k^ra. After these new Sautva-charanas had once been 
started, ■vve find that the Sanhit^ and BiAhniauas, cur¬ 
rent among their members, were designated by the 
name of the new Charanas, Thus we may explain the 
title of Afeval&yaria-br&lunana. given to the Aitareya- 
brS-hmaiia in one of the MSS. of the Bodleian library*; 
and we shall not hesitate to ascribe the same meanit)g 
to an A&val4yana-hriihraana, said to be quoted by 
YAjnikftdeva in his commentary on Kfitydyana.* Why 
such a Brtihmana should not be quoted by early 
writer, such as the authors of Shtras, is ea.sily un¬ 
derstood, Its title was necessarily of late origin, and 
it is important as marking the progressive changes in 
the nomenclature of Indian literature. We have a 
similar and still better authenticated instance in the 
80-called Apastamba-brS,hmana, which is but a dif¬ 
ferent title of the Taittiriya-brA.hmniia, as adopted by 
the followers of the Apastamba-sfitnis. It is in this 
manner that the Shtras may be said to have contri¬ 
buted partly to the formation of new Charanas, some of 
which are not mentioned in the ancient lists, as, for 
instance, the KMyiyaniyas ; partly to the extinction of 

' MS.Wilson, 473. The title is sTTigrtiT (sic) ; 

it contains the fifth Book of the Aiureya^bmhmmia* 

^ KItyayana, ii. 5, J 3. ; vu 6. 5. Indische Studien^ U 230. 
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the more armient Bnihniana-cliaraiiaa and BanhitA, cha* 
ranas, manj' of which are now known to ii3 by name 
only. 

That the introduction of the Sutras and the foiinda- 
tioji of SHtra-chui'anas ^vas felt as an innovation by 
the Brahmana theniselves, we perceive fro?n the man¬ 
ner in whicli even modern writers speak of them; 
half objecting to their authority, yet glad to admit 
and even to defend what could no longer be prevented. 
The Siitraa were not, ind.ec‘d, a^lmitted as part of the 
Sniti, yet they were made part of the Svibihyilya, 
and had to be learned by heart by the young student. 
Tliey might, therefore, like the Sanintas and Brih- 
manas, claim a kind of sacred character, and in time 
become the charter of a new Charana. Thus we read 
in Mahlldcva's Commentary on the HiranyakeSi-stt- 
tr.is *; “ The Kalpa-shtra is sometimes different for 
different f^akhas, sometimes it is not. The difference 
of the ^S,lvb!l3 ari.se's partly from a difference of the 
sacred texts {adhyayana being used in the sense of 
. rnddhydya, perhaps with reference to t!ie peculiar 
pronunciation taught in the Prati&\kliyas), partly 
from a difference in the Sdtras. The Sfltraa of ASva- 
Iflyana and Kityilyana, for instance, are the same for 


' ■^narr- 

^rarr- 

iTTWT^: 'arrwij^ ^ 
Tf^ Tfff ^r^ii 
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Krj>r j4khf!5 whose tv>spect5ve texts are different, while 
in the Taittiriya-veda we find Sdkhfis with different 
Sfitras, but no differences In their sacred texts- Hence 
it may i’G said \ that sometimes, where there is a dif¬ 
ference in the Shtms, tiiere is also a difference of 
and, on tiie other hand, where there is a dif¬ 
ference of iSftklth, there may be a difference in the 
Siltras." Mahfvleva ^oea even further, and tries to 
show that, like all the revealed literature of the Brfl.h' 
mans, the Shtras also existed previous to the beginning 


of time and had no historical origin,^ “As the various 


V-F A fc-* ^ - - W 

^AkhAs,” lie says, “ which arise from various readings 
of the sacred texts are without a beginning, or eternal, 


so are also the various ^AkhAa which arise from dif¬ 
ferent Shtras. For the titles of certain Shtras, derived 
from their authors, are not modern ; but being eternal, 
as inherent in individual Risliis, whose names occur in. 
certain Kalpas or ceremonials, and retaining the same 
character when applied to the fefitras, which have been 
promulgated by the Risliis, they hold good as titles for 


t 


t 

Afterwards be says again : rfSir 



K r« it ih 


[) basbet^n aboivn m the Chai-anavyftlm, that in 

the Taittirlja-Bakhaj wlu>ro there is but one €Hid tbo sacred 
text, sithor^lmate arise from different Sdtra-s " 

«T ^TTiTT^wn- 

ftri TrrTwiiT^'if^'g f^tsTT ^ fsit^n 

“ Naiinkalpa-gatasu” canaot refer to the chronological lialpas, 
because these are after the beginning of time. 

<t ti 
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hixs, winch apparently are marked l>y the names 
of men.”^ We may now understand in what sense 
the same Malifidevix gives to the word Charana the 
meaning both of and Sfitra. “ It is true,” he 

says, “tlmt means a part of the sacred tradition, 
consisting of Mantras and BrtMimanas, and that the 
subordinate 4akh&s of the Yeda owe their origin to 
the differences of either Mantras or Br^hmanas. 
Kcvertbeless, as Yeda means the sacred tradition, 
together with the Angas or subsidiary doctrines, a 
44khft may include the Angas and yet remiiia Yeda, 
and as such become different from other &h.kh!'v8, owing 
to a difference in the Angas. If, therefore, the Shtra, 
which is an Aiiga, differs, there will be difference in 
the sacred tradition; and thus a difference in the 
Sfitras may well become the cause of a different name 
ofag?iklA.”2 

The following list, though far from being complete, 
contains some of the Kalpa-sfltras which are beat 
known to us either from MSS. or otherwise: — 
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1 cf. p. nr, n. 

3 'STT^; fk- 

TT^KT^iti ^ wr- 

4 ^ g| I ta 

yty; ^fsityV 

YYtlTW YY 

Yfnf^ »n<5 Yw YTTinri^YffT Y<?:i yyt 

Y YYT Yn^rafYY fYYY YYT ^YTWYYYfttl 





KALPA. 

I, Yajuk-veba. 

A. Old, or Dark Te^nt. 

1, Apastaraba, text and cornvnentary existing. 

2. Baudhilyana, text and commentary existing, 

3, SatyidhMlia Hiranyake^n, text and commen¬ 

tary existing. 

4. Msinava-sfttra, large fragments of text existing. 

6. BharadvAja-sCttra, quoted. 

6. VadhAna-sfitra, quoted. 

7. Vaikhanasa-siitra, quoted. 

8. Laugfikslu-siitra, quoted. 

9. Maitra-sfitra, quoted, 

10. Katha-sAtra, quoted. 

11. VArdha-sAtra, quoted. 

B. Nm, or Bright Text. 

1. KAtyAyana, text and commentai^ existing. 

IT. SIma-veda. 

1. MaAaka’s Arsheya-kalpa, text and commentary 
existing, 

2. LAtyAyana-sAtra (Kautliuma), ditto. 

3. DrAHyAyana-sAtra (RAnAyaniya), ditto. 

III. Rig-vei)a. ^ ^ 

1. ASralAyana-sAtra, text and commentary existing. 

2. I'aftakhAyana-sAtra, ditto. 

3. ^aunaka-sutra, quoted. 

IV. AtUABVA'VBDA. 

1. Kufeika-sAtra, text existing. 


o 4 
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GWHYA. 


/ Two other classes of Sfitraa have already been men¬ 
tioned as belonging to the same branch of literature 
with the (^rauta-s^itras, viz. the Grihya, and Sftma- 
yachilnka-sfttms. Both are included under the common 
title of Sin^rta-stltraa, in contradistinction totheSrau- 
ta-sfttras; the latter deriving their authority from the 
Si'uti (the Mantras and Brilhrnanas), the fonner from 
Smriti, or immemorial tradition. The Grihya and S&- 
niay^charika-siltras have frequently been confounded 
by Kuropean scholars; but the Brahmans distinguish 
strictly between the Grihya ceremonies, performed by 
the inahricd house-holder, chiefly for the benefit of his 
family, and the Sflmuy^cMrika rules, which arc to be 
observed by the rising generation, and which regulate 
the various relations of every-day life. It is clnefly in 
the Sivmayfkibarika, Qr, as they are sometimes called, 
Dharina-sfitras, that we have to look for the originals 
of the later metrical law-books, such as Mann, YSjna- 
valkya, and the rest; and the statement of Mega- 
Bthenes, that the Hindus at his time administered 
law from memory (kto can only refer to the 

Smflrta-sfltras of the Charaiias, and not to the modern 
Smritl-sanhitSa of Manu, Y lyiiavalkya, PanUara, &c./ 

* Strabo, Jsv. 1. 53, seq., quotas Jlegasthenes: Ttvofihovs S' 
fv rji fiarSpoKfirron en-paroviSf, 6 Meyafftfttijt, rirmpMorro 

^vpia^iay a-At/flous ilpvnit’ov, iipipaylh^y &>-rivtyij(va KXtft- 

fiara ?j Sifiik’Ojiwv hpa■]^p^bv fi£ta, itypa^oi^ if«i rnvrM r6‘ 

fiott 'xpaipivoii. Oiiee yap ypn^juaj-a aiirovt, «XX' Axo ftvlifiijz 

iiiaara IwtKi'ntQat. S<!hwanbeck suggests that only the last wwds 
iiffo fiviifiJit icatrra 5(oiv«i(r#«t contain the truth, fii'i/pij being a 
vague interpretation of smriti, memory or tradition j and that the 
first part was a wrong conclusion of the Greeks. The (jaestion 
whether the Hindus possessed a knowledge of the art of writing 
during the Sutra period, will have to be discussed liereafter. 
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,e Grihya-Sutras, belonging to tbeold Yajiir-veila, 
are numerous. Quotations have been met with from 
Baudh4yana, Bhilradv^ja, HiranyakesiiijtlieKiithaka*, 
and the jVIaitrA,yaniyas®j all names connected with the 
Taittiriya-veda, and proving the existence of distinct 
collections of Grihya-sbtras. The number of similiir 
SOtma for tlie bright Yajur-veda seems to have been 
still more considerable. Every one of the fifteen 
Cliaranas of the Vajasaiieyins is said to have been pos¬ 
sessed of Ivula dharinas, which may have been either 
Gribya or Dharma-sutras.* The only collection, how¬ 
ever, which has come down to ns, is that of Paraa- 
kara,^/ Another, ascribed 'to Vaijavapin, is quoted, 
but lias not yet been discovered in manuscript, ^ Con¬ 
nected with the S^lma-veda, the Grihya-sfitras of Go- 
bhila, adopted both by the RlntlyanSj^as and theKau- 
tlmmas, seem to have obtained the greatest celebrity, 
there being but one other collection, the Khfullra- 
grihya, which is sometimes quoted as a parallel au¬ 
thority of the Chhandogas.® The Grihyn-sfiti'ixs of the 
Ilig-veda or the Bahvrichns were written by Saunaka, 
and he is quoted as an authority on legal subjects by 
as lute a writer as the author of the MAnava-dharraa- 
feiistra (iii, 16.) The only two collections, how’ever, 
which have been preserved in M S, are those of A^va- 
l&yana aiidStinkhilyana./ 


* See Stuiiater “ On ludian Law Books,” Ind. Stud, i, 232, and 
ill. 159. 

a Weber, Vorlesungen, p. 97. 

« See p* 121, n. h 

* Ju a MS. CVMIson^ 45i.) Pai-a&kara’s Gnhja-aCitraa as- 
cribeti to the Mildhyaiidm4^kL4, 

* See Aiaditya in his CorntDentary on the Karma-pradtpa,'* 
Imi. Stud. i. 58- This KaTnia-pradi^^a, u woi-k u^eribed to IJa- 
tyS) itna, is intended as a supplement to Gobhila. 
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'y Various opinions are exprossod by the Brahmans 
themacdves as to the meaning of grihya. Griha, ac¬ 
cording to tlie commentary on Aivalayana, signifies 
not only Iiouse^ but also m/e. In suppoi't of the 
latter iiieaniiig he quotes a passage, sagriho gnham 
dgntah, “ he is gone to the house with hia wife." 
According to this derivation the grihya ceremonies 
would be those which are performed with the sacred 
fire, first lighted by a husband on the day of his 
marriage. This fire, or the altar on which it is kept, 
is called grihya, and the gi'ibya sacrifices are all 
performed on that altar. But it is doubtful whether 
griha can ever mean 'svife. In the passsge quoted 
above, it rather means house or family. Besides, as 
the Hindus themselves admit, this domestic fire has 
sometimes to be lighted by a Brahman^ before his 
marriage, in case his father should die prematurely.® 
Grihya, therefore, probably meant originally the house 
or the family-hearth, from griha, house} and it was 
in opposition to the great sacrifices for \vhich several 
hearths were required, and which were therefore 
called. tmVflm/ja that the domestic ceremonies were 


is taken from Gautama, v. L 

^ A Brahmachririii who has not yet flaished his rehgbus edtioa'^ 
tion, pos^ies&es no aacntd fires of his own, and if he is obliged to 
perforin ceremomoi with btirnt'Otferiiigs, he must do so with com^ 
mon fire and without sacred vesadj* Thus the Kittyayona-'ifitra- 

paddhati says: ^ ^T3f- 

r?Ti rf'wwsFtfw'Tifr sr 



G]^iin-A. 

as perfortaed by means of the one 
(ire. It should be stated, however, in favour 
of the former interjjretation, that in Gobhila’s Sfitra 
these domestic ceremonies are not called grihya, but 
griliyfi-’karm^ni, and that here also the commentator 
admits grihyfl in the sense of housewife or tradition.V 
/The general name of the sacrifices performed, ac¬ 
cording to the Grihya-siltras, is P&kajajna, where 
pd^ka is not to be taken in the sense of cooking, 
but signifies, according to Indian authorities, either 
small or good. That pdhi is used in the first sense 
appears from such expressions as “ yo’smatp6,kataraI;i,” 

“ he who is smaller than we." But the more likely 
meaning is good or exeellmt or perfect; because, as 
the commentators remark, these ceremonies impax't 
to every man that peculiar fitness without which 
lie would be excluded from the sacrifices, and from 
all the benefits of his religion. As it is neces¬ 
sary that the marriage ceremonies should be rightly 
performed, that the choice of the bride should be made 
according to sacred rules, prescribed in the Sfitras or 
established by independent tradition in various fa¬ 
milies and localities, the first ceremony described in 

^fnWtiZr^: ll rrarfiyana on Aiv. Gliliya- * 

sfitra. The three fires are the Garhapatya, Ahavaolya, and Da- 

; tbe QUB fire is the Avasathya or Grihja* 

^ 

?rTf% gn^ii 
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Ihfi (Ifrihya-sfttras is Marriage. Then follow the Sans- 
ktlras, tlie rites to be performed at the coneeptioa 
of a child, at variou-s periods before his birth, at 
the time of his birth, the ceremony of naming tlie 
child, of carrying him out to see the sun, of feeding 
him, of cutting his hair, and lastly of investing him 
as a student, and handing him to a Guru, under 
■whose care he is to study the sacred ■^vritings, that is 
to say, to learn them by heart, and to perform all the 
offices of a Brahmachfinn, or religious student. It is 
only after he has served his apprenticeship and grown 
up to rnanhood, that he is allowed to marry, to light 
the sacrificial fire for himself, to choose his priests, 
and to perform year after year the solemn sacrifices, 
prescribed by the Sruti and the Sniriti. The latter 
are described in the later books of the Griliya-sfitras, 
and the last book contains a full account of the 
funeral ceremonies and of the sacrifices offered to 
the spirits of the departed./ 

/There is certainly more of human interest in these 
domestic rites than in the great sacrifices described 
in the ^rauta-s'Cltras. The offerings themselves are 
generally of a simple nature, and the ceremonial is 
such that it does not require the assistance of a large 
class of professional priests. A log of wood placed 
on the fire of the hearth, un oblation poured out to 
the gods, or alms given to the Brahmans, this is 
what constitutes a pftka-yajna. ASval^yana quotes 
several passages from the Veda, in order to show 
that the gods do not despise those simple offerings, 
iiayi that a mere prnyer will secure their favour/ 
and that a hymn of praise is as good as hulls and 
cows. He quotes from Ttv. viit. 19. 5. .and 6.: “ The 
mortal who sacrifices to Agni with a log of wood, with 



an oblation, with a bundle of grass * with a reverence, 
careful In his performance, his horses will press on 
cjuiclvly, his fame will be the brightest; nowhere 
will mischief, whether wrought by the gods or 
wrought by men, reach him.” Another verse is 
quoted from Rv. viii. 24. 20,, wliere men are called 
upon “ to speak a miglity speech which is sweeter 
to Indra than milk (ghrita, ghee) and honey.” And 
lastly, reference is made to a passage (Ilv. vi. 16. 47.), 
where the poet says: “ With this hymn of praise, O 
Agni, -we. bring thee a sacrifice that is fashioned 
by the heart; may these be thy bulls, thy oxen, and 
thy cows.” All these passages are more applicable to 
the Grihya than to the iSrauta ceremonies, and though 
the latter may seem of greater importance to ihe 
Brahmans, to us the former will be more deeply inter¬ 
esting, as disclosing that deep-rooted tendency in tbe 
heart of man to bring the chief events of human life 
in connection with a Ifigher power, and to give to our 
joys and sufferings a deeper significance and a re¬ 
ligious sanctification.® 

* The Commentator explains veda as the sacred code. Such a 
oc-de was not known to the authors of the hymns. On the mean¬ 
ing of tWo, see page 27. note 1. 

* Tn addition to a list of literary names quoted in the Grihya- 
Butraa of Asrallyana (see p. 42),.I subjoin a larger list of a similar 
character from the SitnkhayHna-gfihya-sntras, of whioli a copy 
exists at Berlin. (Weber, “Catalogue of Sanskrit MSS.” p. 33.) 
Stimantuh, Jairami - Vai^ampayana -Pailnsfiirabhtwhya- Ciargya- 
Babhru-Bribliravya-Mandu-Mandavyah, Gargt VachaknaTi, Va- 
dava Pratitheyi, SulabhtL Maitreyi; Kahol.ani, Kiiusbltakim, 
Mnhakausliltakim,'Suyf^rtsm, Sankliajanam, Asralayanam, Aita- 
reyam, lifahaitareyam, Bh^radvfijam, Jitthkarpyiiu, Pamgyam, 
Mahapaingyam, B&shkahim, Gargyam, Bakatyam, Mandhkeyam, 
Mshadamatrain, Audav&him, Mahauda\ ,^hicn, Sauyamiin, Sau- 
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/ The third class of the Sfitras, the Sdtnayftch^lrika or 
Pharuia-shtras, are equally interesting on account of 
the ligVit which they throw on the every day life of 
the early Brahmans. According to the commenta¬ 
ries on these works, the existence of the Dharina- 
sfitras is presupposed by thelSrautaand Grihya-shtras. 
It is said, for instance, in the former, that a certain 
act of the sacrifice is to be performed by a man, after 
be has adjusted his sacrificial cord (yajnopavitin); 
but in what peculiar manner a man ought to adjust that 
cord is not stated, but is supposed to be known from 
the Dharma-sfitras. The same remark is made with 
rej'erence to the exact manner of rinsing the mouth 
(ficht\nta), and of performing the morning and even¬ 
ing prayers (sandhyfivandana). These matters aT*e 
spoken of as generally known from the Sfitras, and, 
according to Hindu commentators, they could only 
be known from the Dhanna-sfitras. This argument, 
however, can hardly be considered conclusive as to 
the historical priority of the Dharma-sfitras. On the 
contrary, it seems more likely that these matters, 
such as adjusting the sacrificial cord, &e., were sup¬ 
posed to be so well known at the time when the 
Brauta and Grihya-sfitras were first composed, that 
they required no elucidation. Instead, therefore, of 
considering the Dharma-sfitras as earlier in time, the 
evidence, as far as it is knoivn at present, would 
rather point in the opposite direction, and make us 
look upon these Dharma-sfitras as the latest of the 
three branches of Sfitras. 'This impression is con¬ 
firmed by other reflections. In neither of the other 
Sfitras is the position of the f^fidra so definitely 

nakixD, Gimtatriim, ^ikapunim, ye ckfi^nya acJiaryas, te sarve 
tfipyantv^ iti- See aUo KerrnapradJpa, MS. W. 465. p, 16. b. 
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^ked as in the Dhanua-siitras. Apastamba, in his 
S^tnayi1.chfu’ika-sutra3, declares distinctly that there 
are four Varnaa, the Briihinana, the Kaliatriya, the 
Vai4ya, the Sfidra, but that the initiatory rites, the 
tJpanayana in particular, are only intended for the 
three drat classes. The same is implied, no doubt, 
in the other Sftti'as, which give the rules as to the 
proper time when a young Brahman, a young Ksha- 
triya, or a young Vaisya should be apprenticed with 
their spiritual tutors, but never say at what age 
this or similar ceremonies should be perfoiTued for one 
not belonging to these three Varnas. Yet they never 
exclude the SMra expressly ^ nor do they represent 
him as the born slave or client of the other castes. In 
the Dharma-shtras the social degradation of the Stidra 
is as great as in the later Law-books, and the same 
crime, if committed by a Brahman and a iSfldra, is 
visited with very different pvmishments, Thus, if a 
member of the three Yarnas commits adultery with 
the wife of n iSiidra, he is to be banished; if a 6 fid ra 
commits adultery with the wife of a member of the 
three Varnas, he is to be executed.® If a Sddra 


> Apast. i. 6. 

H ^ works, such as the Ssnsk^ra-gs'^apoti, this 

Siltra of Apastamba, which escludea the from initiation, 

has been so altered as to admit them. MS. E. L II, 912, p, 16. 

^ ^Tqvd^: I 

wrMi wrnr5cf^rrPiTf5?f^ qriwrr^qr5c:ti 
2 MS. p. 163. b, sjtti?! '^JT- 

^rqti (»mErr fMroO. 
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abuses an honest member of the three Vtirnas, his 
tongue is to be cut out.' He is to be flogged for not 
keeping at a respectful distance. For murder, theft, 
and pillage the Sildra is executed; the Brahman, if 
caught in the same offences, is only deprived of his 
eye-sight. This is the same iniquitous law, which v/e 
find in the later Law-books. But although the dis¬ 
tinction between the tthdras and the other Vanias is 
so sharply drawn by Apastamba, he admits that a 
iSfidra, if he obeys the law, ma 3 ' be born again as a 
Vaifiya, the Vai6ya as a Kshatriya, and the Kshatriya 
as a Brahman “; and that a Brahman, if he disre¬ 
gards the law, will be horn again as a Kshatriya, tiie 
Kshatriya as a Vai&ya, and the VaiAya as a >^hdra. / 

^ It might be supposed that the Dhanua-sfitras 
formed merely an appendix to the^rautaand Grihya- 
shtras, and that they should be classed with the 
Pari^ishta literature. But such a supposition is con¬ 
tradicted by the fact, tiiat the Dharma-sfltras occa¬ 
sionally treat of the same subjects as the Grihya- 
sfttras, and employ almost the same words in explaining 
some of the initiatory rites, the Sanskhras. They 
must, therefore, be considered as independent collec¬ 
tions of Sfltras, later perhaps than the i^rauta and 

‘ MS. p. l64^ 

9n1^ 'jF^zrr^rrFTW’T Tf^ ^^fTTv^rii 

>M&p. m". ^^wr- 
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^ /ft-sOtras, but enjoying the same authority on 
'matters belonging to Smrlti or tradition, as theGrihya- 
siltras. / 

We have still to mention the Ten Sfitras of the 
St\ma-veda.^ These Siitras® do not all, strictly speak¬ 
ing, treat of the Kalpa, or the ceremonial. Some 
of them are little more than lists, such as tve find in 
the Anukramanis or Indices, appended to the other 
Vedas. Their style, however, approaches the style 
of the Sfitras j and, as they are quoted together as 
the Ten Sfitras, and as some of them belong decidedly 
to the earliest productions of the Sfitra literature, it 
will be more convenient to place them here, than to 
refer them to the Pari&ishta literature, with which 
they have little or nothing in common. They are : 

■ f. The Kalpa-siitra, or Arsheya-kalpa of Masaka, 
an index of the hymns used by the Ohhandoga priests, 
in the order in which the sacrifices arc described in 
the T&ndya-brahmana. Eleven PrapAthakas: 1—5, 
on the sacrifices called EMka; 6—9, on the sacri- 

* The most iraportnnt among them were first noticed and de- 
scribed by Dr* Weber^ on whose authority some of oor statements 
must rest* 

a JIS. Chanib. 100. (Si^fira{T4 

Yarndnr^ja, in hh Commentary on KStyayaua^s Pratiluira (MS- 

Bodi. w. S94.). tt'm. aificf T riHg/1 I; i 

atid a^aiii : 
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j^ces ciillfid Ahina; 10—12, on the sacrifices called 
battra. Coramentery by VaradarAja. 


n. The Anupada-sfitrOi, a gloss to the Tandj^a- 
brAImiana, in ten Prap^thakas. 

III. Ihc Ealpa-sfitra, already mentioned, either of 
pdyayana or Drithyayana. L%dyaiia quotes Ma- 
6fika,^ and follows the order of the Tandya-br&hmana. 

IV. The Nidana-satra, on Metres, in ten Prapfi,- 
tbakas. 


V. The Upagrantha-afitra, a treatise on the per¬ 
formance of some of the SA-ma-veda sacrifices, com¬ 
monly ascribed to KAtyAyana.* 

AT. The Kslnidra-satra or Kshaudra, in three Pra- 
pAthakas, equally treating of the ceremonial of the 
SAma-veda.'^ 


VIL The TandAIakshana-sfitra. 

VIIL The Panchavidlm-sAtm % in twoPrapAthakas. 

IX. The KalpAnupada, and 

X. The Anuetotra-sAtra *, in two PrapAthafcas. 
Wo.miss in this list the Pushpa-sAtra, ascribed to 

Gobhila, and containing rules on the adaptation of 
the text of the hymns to their inusical performance. 

JroTisnA, on Astko^sgm^ 

^The last of the VedAtigas is ctTlltS J^otisha, or 


> Cf. Xiid, StuAicD, i. 43. 54. 56. 58 5 MS, E. J. H. 121 . 

copied Samvat, 1586=1530 a.j>. by Pa^dita iSrf L«. 

ksbniidiiaia. son ofAfl Bltima, ITtfTTgr: (| 

» MS. liodl. W. 375. 

3 MS. Bodl. W. 375. Begins 1 <) 

VSTTfsr *r^; ^ ^TTWreiT^i; I) One of 

these five Bliaktis, the Pratihara, is deseribeJ ia the Pratihara- 
sutra, nscribed to Kutya^ano, .and explained by Varadnrilja. 

* MS. Bodl. W. 375. 
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.lro,nomy. Its literature is very scanty, and the 

smairtrcatise, generally quoted as the Jyotishfl, be¬ 
longs to the same class of works as the Sikshit,./ 
V Colebrooko speaks of different Jyotisbas for each 
V(!cla, and he calls one, which has a coiumentary, the 
Jyotisha of the Kig-veda. Among his MSb., how¬ 
ever, which are now deposited at the East India 
House, there is but one work of this kind. It exists 
MSS. (Nos. UJ78, 1743, 152U), and the 


111 various 


differences between these JISS. are so small that we 
could hardlj' consider them as distinct works. This 
tract is later than the Shtra period, and we possess as 


yet no work on ancient astronomy, composed in the 
style of the, early Shtras. Notwithstanding its 
modern form, however, the doctrines which are pro¬ 
pounded in this small treatise represent the earliest 
stage of Hindu astronomy. The theories on which 
it is founded, and the i-ules which it lays down, are 
more simple, less scientific, than anything we find 
in other astronomical treatises. Nor is it the object 
of this small tract to teach astronomy. It has a 
practical object, which is to convey such knowledge 
of the heavenly bodies as is necessary for fixing the 
days and liours of the Vedic sacrifices. It was the 
establishment of a sacred Calendar, which in India,- 
as elsewhere, gave tlie first impulse to astronomical 
studies. Thus we meet in the Brahman as and 
Aranyakas with frequent allusions to astronomical 
subjects, and even in the hymns we find traces which 
indicate a certain advance in the observation of the 
moon, as the measurer of time. The fact that the 
name of the moon is the same in Sanskrit, Greek, 
and German, and that it is derived from a rootAvhich 
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^glnally means to measure, shows that even before 
the separation of the Indo*liuropean family, the moon 
had been looked upon as the chief means of measuring 
time. And the close connection between the names 
of moon and month proves that a certain knowledge 
of lunar chronology existed during tlje same early 
period, lii one passage of the Kig-veda' the moon is 
mentioned in connection with the Kakshatras, and vve 
can hardly doubt that this is an allusion to the 
Nakshatma, the well-known name of the Lunar Man¬ 
sions or the Lunar Zodiac. In the hymns® the 
phases of the moon have not only received proper 
names, but they have been personified, and are in¬ 
voked as deities to grant progeny to their wor¬ 
shippers. Again, there is a passage i]i the first book 
of the Rig-veda, where, in addition to the twelve 
months, a thirteenth or intercalary month is men¬ 
tioned. The poet says there (Rv. i. 25. 8.), “ He 
( Varuna), firm in his work, knows the twelve months 
with their offspring, and knows the month which is 
produced in addition.” It has been objected that 
the idea of an intercalary month was too scientific 
for the early poets of the Veda, and a different trans¬ 
lation has been proposed; “ Varuna, who knows the 
twelve months, and knows those which are to come.” 
But the poet would not have used the singular of the 
verb, if he meant the plural. He could not have 


%L 


^ Ry* vui a* 20 : itho nikshfttriinatu eslia'ia upiistho soma 
abitaUj^’ “Soma is placed In the lap of these Nakshatras*” 

3 Bv. iL 32. Eak4, the full moon; Sinivalh tlie last day before 
the new luoon j and Gang a, the new moonj are nientionctk Rv. 

42i 12j Rdka occurs again ; aad x. 4B. 8. we read Gungubhynlh 
In both these passages, however, the poet is speaking of riTerf", and 
not of the moon* 
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“ the twelve months and those which are to 
” if he meant to say, “ the past months and 


come, 

those which are to come." No doubt the acquaint 
anco with an intercalary month presupposes a certain 
knowledge of lunar and solar astronomy, but not 
more than w'hat a sliepherd or a sailor might gain in 
the course of his life. The whole idea expressed by 
the poet is, that Varuna maintains the established 
order of the world, and thereforts knows the twelve 
months and also tlie thirteenth. In the hymns of 
the Yajur-veda the thirteenth month is changed al¬ 
ready into a deity. Oblations are offered (Vajasan.- 
sanhitS,, vii. 30., xxii. 31.) to each of the twelve 
months, and at the end one oblation is made to An- 
liasaspati, the deity of the intercalary month. In 
the Br&hraanas^ likewise the thirteenth month is 
mentioned, and in the Jyotisha the theory of inter¬ 
calation is fully explained. Two names for “ an astro¬ 
nomer,” Nakshatra-dar6a and Gan aka, occur as early 
as the Taittiriyaka and the Sanhit4 of the Yajur- 
veda ^ ; and among the sciences of the early Brjlh- 
raans, Nakshatra-vidyH or Astronomy is mentioned in 
the Chhandogyopanishad. In the Ganaj)atha, ap¬ 
pended to Panini’s Grammar the title of Jyotisha 
occurs together with the titles of other Vedic works ; 
and in the Charanavydba w'e meet not only with the 
Jyotisha, but with an Upajyotiaha, or a supplemen- 


^ Say ana, la his Commentary on Ev* ii, 40* 3} says, that tbo 
thirteenth month was called the seventh season, and he quotes 
from a Brahmana a passage : asti trayodaio ma^a iti timteh* 

^ Taitt^bralim. iv* 5; \'aj,-sanlh xxk, 10; 20- 
^ G-ana ukthadh PSn, iii. L 143, graha, planet, is mentioned as 
different from graha- 
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tary treatise on astronomy. Jhis supplemeiitaij 
treatise is one of the Parifeishtas, and in the same 
class of writings we meet with other tracts on astro¬ 
nomical subjects, such as the Gobhiliya Navagraha- 
silnti-pariiis'hta ^ belonging to the S^-ina-vedu, and 
several more belonging to the Atharva-veda.'^ 

If now we take a comprehensive view of that class 
of literature which we have just examined, we find 
some characteristic features throughout.^ All these 
works were written with a practical object, quite a 
new phase in the literature of such a nation as the 
ancient Hindus. The only authority which the Sfttra- 
karas, the authors of the Shtras, claimed for their 
works was the authority of that ancient, and, as it 
was then already considered, revealed literature on 
which their works were founded. These men claimed 
no inspiration for thernselves. ihey had made a 
scientific study of the literature handed down to 
them by fomer generations, and they wished to 
make that study easier to their contemporaries and 
to future generations. The style which they adopted 
for that purpose was business-like in the extreme. 
It was the curt and dry style of the Sfitras, a style 
peculiar to India, which can only be compared with 
the elaborate tables of contents, or the marginal 
note.s, of some of our own early writers. It has its 
first beginnings in the ilrahmauas, where some sub¬ 
jects, pjarticularly those which had given rise to early 
controversy, are stated with all the conciseness and 
neatness of the Sfitra style. But whereas the authors 


1 MS. Chambers, 404. 

* Nrtkshati'flkdpa, GrRliayniJdSia, RtLhucliara, Keiuoliara, RUuke- 
tulaksbaaa, Kaksliatragrahotputalakshaiia. tVeber, InJ. Stud. 
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m the Br^hinanas screened their poverty behind a 
constaijfc display of the most inane verbosity, the 
writers of the Siltras gloried in every word they could 
save without endangering the practical usefulness of 
their manuals. In some instances they adopted a 
poetical form, and they succeeded in combining the 
conciseness of their prose with the rhythm of their 
early metres, the mixed ^lokas. Thus their position 
is marked by the very form of their works, as inter¬ 
mediate between the antique style of t!ie Brahmaiias, 
and the modern style of the metrical ?5^stra8. Their 
works form a distinct and compact cla,ss of literature, 
and if we succeed in fixing the relative age of any one 
of tliese Sutrak&,ra3 or writers of Sdtras, we shall have 
fixed the age of a period of literature ivhich forms a 
transition between the Vedic and the classical litera¬ 
ture of India. 


The AnokramaxIs. 

y Several of the works mentioned before were 
ascribed, to ^aunaka and his two pupils, KA,ty<lyana 
and ASvahiyana. But we have not yet mentioned a 
number of treatises, ascribed to the same authors, 
and belonging to the same sphere of literattire as the 
Sfitras, which, however, on account of their technical 
character, could not lay claim to the title of Yedtlnga, 
or “ member of the Veda.” They are known by the 
name of the Anukraroanis, from mu, along, and Irarn, 
to step. They are systematic indices to various por¬ 
tions of the ancient Vedic literature./ 

/The most perfect Anukrainaniis that of the Sanhittl 
of the Rig-veda. It is ascribed to Kdty&yana, an 
author chiefly knowm by his works on the Yajur* 
veda and Sftma-veda. Its name is Sarv^nukramaid 
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^ Sarv^Lnukrama., i. e. the index of all things.'^ 
gives the first "words of each hjinn, the number of 
verses, the name and family of the poets, the names 
of the deities, and the metres of every verse. Before 
the tliue of Katy&yana, there had been separate 
indices for each of these subjects, and it was with 
reference to them that K^tyftyana called lus own 
index the general or comprehensive index. Our au¬ 
thority for this is Shadguru&isliya, tlie author of a 
commentary on the Index of Rfttyfiyana; a man who 
like Devarfijayajvan, the author of a commentary ou 
the Isighaiitu, was not without a certain apprecia¬ 
tion of the historical progress of Indian literature. 
He tells us in his Vedarthadipikh, that before K&tytV 
yana, there existed one index of the poets, one of the 
metres, one of the deities, one of the AnuvS-kas, the 
old chapters of the Rig-veda, and one of the hymns; ® 
and that these indices were composed by ^iaunaka. 
Row w'e know the style of ^auiiaka, and as by a 
happy accident some of these former indices have 
been preserved, some complete, others in fragments, 
we are able to test Shadguru6ishya's accuracy. 

/ We remarked before, as a distinctive peculiarity 
of the style of ^aunaha, as contrasted with that of 
K&ty&yana, that the PrAtis&.khja ascribed to the 
former is composed in mixed Slokas, whereas the 
PratiS4kliya of K{ityfi.yana is written in. prose or in 
Sfitras. The some observation applies to the Anu- 

» ^55w*n!fr<3Err?iT ?r«m ’^wr- 
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_iiinis. Those ascribed to Saunaka are com¬ 
posed in mixed metres, as far as we can judge from 
quotations \ the Anukramanl of his pupil KS>ty^yaaa 
is ill prose, and exhibits all the artificial j^plianccs 
of a Sfitra composition. There is one of Saunaka’s 
Anukramanis, the Anava-ka-aimkramani, which can 
be restored completely from MSS.* and this work 
hears the most manifest traces of Saunaka’s style, 
partly in the mixture, partly in a peculiar rude¬ 
ness, of its metres. The other Anukramanis as¬ 
cribed to Saunaka are lost to us, but they must have 
existed at the time of Shadguru&ishya. He quotes 
not only from the Anuvaka-anukrainaiu (Bh^hya, 
viil. ].), but also from the Deva-anukrama (Rh&- 
shya, viii. 4.), and he distinguishes this work from 
the Brihaddevat^, another work attributed to Sau- 
naka,/ of which there is one MS. in Europe at the 
Royal Library of Berlin.® S&yana also, though, later 
than Shaclgurul^ishya, was still in possession of ^au- 
naka's works, and he quotes particularly the Bri- 


* Several MSS. coDteln portions of the Att«vakanukrainan{; 
and with the help of ShadgtiruSisbya’s Commentary, contained in 
the introduction to lii.s commentary on Kutyayiina'a Sarvanukrama, 
(MS. Bodl. Wilson, 379.), the test might be published in a 

critical edition* ^ ^ 

* Dr. Kuhn gives the following description of this Mis. m 
Haupt's “Zeitschrift fur Deutsches Alterthum." The BriUadde- 
■vat-a (Chambers, 192.) composed in epical metre, is asenbed to 
Ssaunaka, and contains an enumeration of the deities invoked in 
each hymn of the Rig-veda. It gives much mythological and 
other infonnntion as to the character of the gods of the Veda. 
The text of the MS, is so corrupt that we can scarcely think of 
restoring it without the help of other MSS.'* Another MS. hw 
fiince been found in India, and a distinguished Sanskrit scholar is 
preparing an edition of it. 
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atlclevat^, in several of Ills own comiutmtaries. 
naka's Arsha-anukrarnani is quoted by S^yana in his 
Commentary on the Kig-veda, i. 100. 1. If we add 
to these quotations a reference to Saunaka’a Chliando- 
'nukmraan}, which is found in SiiadguruSishya*s 
Voddrthadipik^ (MS. E.I.H. 1823, p. 7, a.), we may 
consider the authenticity of tliese works eufliciently 
established; and it is hardly unreasonable to supfxise 
that the fifth Anukramaui also, of which no quota¬ 
tions have as yet been met with, tlie ShktiinukTamani, 
was in existence as late as Sayann’s tiine.^ 

/ This would give tis for the Kig-veda five Anukra- 
raanis by Saunaka, one by Katy^yana, and one by an 
unknown author. The BrihaddevatA is a work of 
too large a compass to be called an Anukramani, and 
it is even doubtful whether we possess this work in 
the same form in which Saunaka left it. To judge 
from Dr. Kuhn’s extracts, the author of the Brihad- 
devatfi. follows indeed the Sfikala-sittkli^, but his text 
must have differed from that of our MSS. The 
author may have followed one of the subdivisions of 
the S^tkalaa, the ^aiMra-s^khil, for instance, which we 
know was followed by Saunaka. The division of the 
Sanhlta which is adopted in the Brihaddevat^, is that 
of Mandalas, AnuvAu'as, and Sfiktas} but the other 
division into Ashtakas is equally known, and even 
the Khilas are taken into account, whereas both if^au- 
naka and Khtydyana exclude these later hymns dis- 

' Another Anukramaiit, containing the last verses of each 
Mantjala, te quoted hy Shatlgurusishja (Anekr. Bli. viti. 1.). 

Ci\ Rv. Munfh viL 6, 15; Aslitv v, 7- 9* 
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from their indices. Dr. Kuhn concludes 
from a passage in Sliadguru^ishi’a’s Commentar)', to 
which we sliall revert hereafter, that not Saunaka, 
but Aavali^yana, was the author of our Brihaddevat^l. 
This conclusion, however, is not borne out by suf¬ 
ficient evidence, nor is the fact that Haunalta is 
quoted by name in the work itself a sufficient argu¬ 
ment against 6aunaka’s authorship. According to 
the line of argument adopted by Dr. Kuhn, it would 
be equally objectionable to ascribe the Brlhaddevat^ 
to A^valkyana; for in one passage, according to 
Dr. Kuhn's own emendations, the name of A&va- 
l^yana also occurs i]i it. Other authorities which 
are quoted in this curious work are the Aitareyaka, 
the Kaushitakins, the Bhttllavi-bT^htnana, the Ni- 
dana (nid^lnasanjnake granthe), Skkalas, Bilshkalas, 
Madhuka, iSvetaketu, Gklava, GS.rgya, Rathitara, 
Kathantarin, jS^katilyana, 6ilndilya, Romakilyana 


Sthavira, K.'lthakya, Bhdgurin, S6k.apfini, Bhilrm- 


yaSva Mndgala, AuniavAbha, Kraushtukin, W^trin, 
and Yiskn. The last is most frequently mentioned, 
and the whole book is dedicated to hitn. To judge 
from the style of the Brihaddevatd, tlm work as we 
now possess it, though originally written by Saunaka, 
seems to have been recast by a later writer. ^ 


The following figures, taken from Saunaba’s Anu- 
kramaTiis, will serve to give an idea of the minute¬ 
ness with w'liich the eda was studied at his tiine- 
According to Saunaka, the Sakala-feSikhS. of the Rig- 
veda-sanhitH consists of 10 Mandalas, or 64 Adhyfi.- 
yas. 
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Anuvakas;, 

contains 

24 and 

>y 

4 » 

5) 

5 „ 

yy 

5 

ji 

6 „ 

f} 

6 „ 


6 „ 

n 

10 „ 

fy 

7 „ 

n 

12 „ 


Hymns. 

191 

43 

62 

58 

87 

75 

104 

92(+ll Vaiakbllyas) 
114 
191 


The 10 have 85 and 1017+11=1028. 


The Bftshkala-Sakh^ had 8 hymns mores=! 1025 hymns. 

The 64 Adhydyaa have 2006 Vargas. These are 
arranged as follows; — 


Verses. 

Vargas consisting of 1 

t) 2 

» 3 

)) 4 

» 5 

» 6 

' » 7 

» 8 


Vargss. Verses. 

= 2 = 4 
« 97 = 291 

= 174 = 696 
=1207 = 6035 
= 346‘= 2076 
= 119 = 833 

= 59 = 472 
= 1 = 9 


64Adhyilyas = 2,006=10,417 

Here we have to observe a difference between the 
number of verses, as deduced from the Vargas, and 
the number stated by Saunaka. The latter gives the 

* Triiii aalilni sba^kaDain olietvdrinBat shat cha vargai^ 
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ver3es= 10,580^, but, immediately after¬ 
wards, the sum totalof half verses=21,23210,616 
verses. 

How this difference arose it is difficult to say; but 
it should be observed that, if we divide the sum total 
of half verses, 21,232, by 2, we get 10,616 verses, 
and this number comes very near to 10,622, which 
the Charanavyftha gives as the sum total of the 
verses of the Rig-veda, According to the Charana- 
vyOha (MS. Oh. 785.) the 64 Adhyhyas of the Rig- 
veda have:— 

Versea 

Vargas consisting of 1 
„ 2 

» 3 

4 

», 5 

„ . G 

r? 7 

» 8 

» 9 


2042 10,622 


Vargns. Versea 
= 2 = 4 

= 93 = 279 

= 176 = 704 

= 1228 = 6140 
= 357 == 2142 
= 129 = 903 

= 55 = 410 

= 1 = 9 



total of 


The number of pad as or words in the Rig-veda- 
sanhit& is stated as 153,826, which gives an average 
of between 14 to 15 words to each verse. Another 
computation brings the number of the eharchfl-padas 
(f. e. words which are used in the Kramapatha, omit¬ 
ting the repeated passages or galitaa) to 110,704, 
and the number of syllables to 432,000. 

In another Anukrainanx, Saunaka gives a list of 
verses, arranged according to the metres in which 
they are written; and at the end he states the sum 
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4al of verses as 10,402 ; but here again, if we cast 
up tlie number of verses in each metre, according to 
his own statement, we get 10,409 instead of 10,402, 
Xiiese differences are startling if we consider the 
general accuracy of the exegetical works of the 
Brahmans; but they may arise either from faults 
in the MSS. of the Anukrainanis, or from the fact 
that some of the. Khilas were incUided, though, ac- 
cording to their own professions, both Siiunaka and 
Kfi.tjAyana ivould seem to exclude these later hymns 
from their Annkramanis. The following table will 
show the distribution of metres according to Sau- 


naka:— 





Gilyatri 

2,451 

Brought forward 


9793 

Ushnih 

841 

Ashti 


6 

Anushtubh - 

855 

Atyashti - 


84 

Brihati 

181 

Dhriti 


2 

Pankti 

312 

Atidhriti - 


1 

Trishtubh - 

4,253 

Ekapad9- - 


6 

Jagiiti 

1,348 

Bvipadft. ■ 


17 

Atijagati 

17 

Pragdtha B^rhata 

194 

Sakvari 

26 

Kiikubha - 


55 

Atisakvari v- 

9 

Mahab^rhata' 


251 

Carried forward 

9793 


10,409 


/For the Yajur.veda we have three Anukramanis, 
one for the Atreyi44khii of the Taittiriyas, the other 
for the Sdkhfl. of the Ch^r^yaniyas, the third for 
the Mudhyandina-sS.kh{l of the Vsljasaneyins. The 
former * differs from other Anukramanis in so far as 
it contains an index not of the Sanhit^ but 


1 MS. E. I. n. 1623, 965. 
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of tlio Br&hmaiia and the Aranyaka. Its object 
is not simply to enuraci’ate the Kfi,iidas (Ashtakas), 
PraSnas, Anuv^kas, and Kftndiktls as they follow in 
the text, but rather to indicate the chief subjects 
this Veda, and to bring together the different paa« 
sages where the same sacrifice with its supplements 
is treated. / Though we do not possess a MS, of the 
Atreyi'.44kh^i, it is possible to identify nearly the 
whole of the Index with the text of the Sanhita 
the Brtdimana and the Arajbyaka® which we pos¬ 
sess. The Atreyi-SSkhfi, though not mentioned in 
the Charaiiavyfiha, must be considered as a sub¬ 
division of the Aukhiya-Sakba; and the Anukramani 
says that Vaisarapayana handed it do^vn to Yaska 
Paingi, Yfiska to Tittiri, Tittiri to Ukha, and Ukha 
to Atrcya, who was the author of a Pada.t.ext*, 
while Kutidina composed a commentary (vritti) on 
the same f^4khS. The Apastamba-Sakhfi, of which 
1 /e possess the complete lir.^hmana, is a subdivision 
of the Khandikeyas. 

There is a curious tradition, preserved in the Kiin- 
dfiunkrama, that, although the greater portion of the 
Atreyi-Silkhfi, was originally taiught by Tittiri, some 
chapters of it owed their origin to Katha, the founder 
of the K&thaka-^akha. This assertion is confirmed 
by SAyaiia in his Commentary on the Taittiriyliran- 
yaka. The chapters ascribed to Katha and called 
the K^thakant, are found at the end of the BiAhmana 
and the beginning of the Aranyaka. They contain — 


' MS. Fi. I. II. 1701, 1702; name of JS^klia unknown. 

* MS. E. I. JI. 29a, containing the three Looks of the Apastain- 
ba-brahmaim- 

3 iMS. K J. IL I69Q, kc. 

* See MS, Bocl3* Wiban, 361. 
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1- The Sfi,vitr^.gntchayaria ■with the 'JBrMimaiia, 
Tait.'br&hni. iii. 10. 

2. The N&chiketachayana, Tait.-br. ii5. 11. 

, S. BiraMyenaya ishtayah, Tait.-br. iii. 12. 

1 & 2 . 

4. Apfidy^i ishtayah. Tait.-br. iii. 12. 3 & 4. 

5. Ch^turhotrachiti, Tait.-br. iti. 12. 5. 

6. Vaisvaarijachiti, Tait.-br. iii. 12. 6—9, end of 
Brabmana. 

7. Arunaketiikachiti. Tait.-aranyaka, i. 1. 

8. Sv&dhy&ya-br^hmaria. Tait.-arauyaka, i. 2. 

They are given here as they follow one anotlier in 

the text of the Apastamba-Sftkh^, and this order is con- 
iirmed in every particular by Sayana’s Commentary 
(US. £. I. H. 1145), which is in fact a commentary 
intended for the Apastamba-feetklifi of the Taittiriya- 
brahmana. According to his introductory remarks 
prefixed to each Anuv4ka, the Savitrachiti occupies the 
tenth, the N5,cliiketachiti the eleventh Prap5.thaka. In 
the twelfth Prap5,thaka, he remarks, the ChAturhotra 
and Vaiiivasrija should be explained. But as the 
ishtis, called the DivaMyenis and ApAdyAs, form part 
of the complete ChAturhotra (they stand either in the 
middle or at the end of it), they are explained first. 
Thus we find in the beginning of the twelfth Pi’apA- 
thaka (iii. 12. 1.), the pratikas of the YAjyAnuvAkyAs 
of the BivaMycnis; in iii. 12. 2. the rules for the same 
ishtis; and in the same manner, the YAjyAnuvAkyAs 
of the Apadyas in iii. 12. 3., and the rules in iii. 
12. 4. Then follows the ChAturhotra-chayana in iii. 
12, S., and in the last four Anuvakas the VaiSvasrija- 
chayana. 

A different order seems to have been ohsen-ed in 
the Atreyi-AAkhA of the Taittiriya-brAhraaiia, for, 
although the same chapters are here ascribed to 
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their arrangement must have differed, unless 
we suppose that the author of the Kantlflnukrama in* 
troduced an alteration. He writes: “ TA.vat Tittirih 
provacha. (Tittiris Taittinyai&akhfi.pravartako ’nye- 
hhyo niunibhyab aishyebhyoh provacha.) Ath&slitau 
K^thakflni (ath&naTitaratn KMhakay,klifLpravartakena 
K^thakamunin^ proktfiny uchyante); 

1. S^vitra, Taittiriya-briihmana, iii. 10. 

2. K^chiketa „ „ iii. 11. 

3. Chflturhotra „ „ iii. 12.5. 

4. Vaikvasrija „ „ iii. 12. 6—9. 

5. Aruno, Taittiriya-ftranyaka, i. 1. 

0. Divah^yenia, Taittiriya-brfihmana, iii. 12.1—2. 

7. Apildy&s „ „ iii. 12. 3— 4. 

8. Sv&dhy^ya-br4hmana, Taittiriya-^ranyako, i. 2.” 

/ The second Anukramanl of the Yajur^veda which 
we possess, belongs to the CharS,yaniy8-sS,khtl, ami is 
called the MantrflrshadhyAya.^ The only copy which 
we have of it is found in the same MS. which con¬ 
tains the Cbaraka-S^khd,® and it is evidently intended 
as an index to this Sakha. Nor is there anything 
anomalous in this, if we remember that the Chd- 
rflyaniya-SfLkh& is a subdivision of the Charaka-^akhA. 
But what is less intelligible is the title given to the 
text, which instead of Yajur-veda, Is called in the MS. 
Yajur-veda-kfl-thaka, This title, Kithaka, cannot well 
refer to the of the Ivatlias, for this is itself a 

subdivision of the Cbarakas. It must most likely be 
taken in the samesensein whichK^ttliakawasexplained 
before, i. e. “ Kkthakamunin^ proktam; ” though it is 
strange that the very chapters which in the Apastamba- 

' See Catalogue of the Berlin MSS., No. 142. 

2 The title is “EkottaraSatadhyaryniakhSprabhedabhinne 
Yajurvedokathake CharakeHaklifu” 
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mkliA, of the Taittirtyaka are ascribed to Kat!ia, are 
wjiTiting iij our Si\kh^, while all the other sacrifices 
wltich are described in the Taittiriya-sanhit^ and Br&h- 
mana, are laid down in very much the same order^’ 

/The third Anukramani, that of the hl^diiyandina- 
of the Vajasaneyaha, is ascribed to KA.ty&- 
yaiia, who is mentioned also as the author of an 
AnuvA,kfiimkrania'ai. It gives the names of the poets, 
the deities, and the metres, for all the verses of the 
SanhittL, including the Khila (Adhy&ya 26-35.) and 
the 6ukriya portions, (Adhy. 36-40.)/ 

For the S£iina>veda we have two classes of Anukra- 
marns, the former more ancient, the latter more modern 
tlian those of the other Tedas which we have fiitherto 
examined. One index to the hymns of the Ssima-veda 
(following the order of the Yeyagana and Aranyagtlna) 
has been preserved under the name of Arsheya-br&h- 
niana a title by which this work is admitted within 
the pale of the revealed literature of the Brahmans. 
Allusions to the names of poets and deities of different 
hymns occur in the Brfi,hmanas of other Vedas also ; 
but in none, except the Shma-veda, have these scat¬ 
tered observations been arranged into regular Anukra- 
manis before the beginning of the Sfitra period, or 
been incorporated in the Ijody of their revealed lite¬ 
rature. What the Brahmans call iSruti or revelation, 
signifies, as we saw, what is more ancient than the 
Sfitras; and tliat the Arsheya-biAhmana is earlier at 
least than KfLtyA.yana, can be proved by the fact of 
Kfttyfiyana’s quoting passages from it.® It has been 
pointed out as a distinguishing mark of the Brah- 

* See Beofoy, Sama-veda, p. vii. 

* Ill the lirst chapter of the Aralieja-brahniana, we read: 

^ WT ''IT- 
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rmas of the SAiiia-veda that they are never ac¬ 
cented, hut It is doubtful ■whe^ther any couclusiou 
could he drawn from this as to tlieir being of later 
orijiin than the BrAhtnanas of the other'Vedas.^ / 
.''But while the existence of an Arsheya-brAhmana 
shows that the Chhaiulogas were the first to compose 
an index to their sacred literature, we find that their 
regular Anukramania are more modern than those of 
the Rig-vedii, and must be referred to a class of 
works known by the name of PariSishtas. / They 
are contained in MS. Bodl. Wilson 466, where they 
form the fifth and sixth of the twenty Pari&ishtas 
attached to the SAma-veda. Their title is, “ Kai- 
geyiinAm rikshv Arsham,” and “ NaigeyAiiatn rikshu 
daivatatn,” and tliey give respectively the names of 
the poets and the deities for the verses composing the 
Archika of the Chhandogas according to the iSakhA 

^ ^ (MS. 

689. TTCT^) Sf ?T ^Tnfr^T?--aT^ 

Tliis passage ia referred to by Ka- 

tySyana, when he eay&: 

m TTnft- 

See also Kartydyana's Introduction 
to bis Auukramaui of the Madlijandina-^klidj and Rig-vedii- 
bhashyn, p. 40- 

1 KumArik says: 'ETt 

TWT: I ^ 
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of the Naigeyfis, a subdivision of the Kauthuraas. 
It agrees on the whole, but not in all particulars 
with the iSAkh4 published by Stevenson anti Bcrifey, 
and it has been supposed that their text is taken 
from MSS. belonging to the KftMyaniya Sdkha. The 
most characteristic difference between these Parisish' 
tos and the Arsheya-brShinana seems to lie in this, 
that the latter refers to the original prayer-books of 
the Chhandogas, the Veyag^ua, and Aranyag&na, 
while the former follow the Sanhit^, including Archika 
and Staubhika, or as they are also called, Phrvfl.rchika 
and TJttardrchika. 

For the fourth Veda, the Atharvana, or Brabma- 
veda, an Anukramani has been discovered by Fi’o- 
fessoT Whitney in a MS. of the British Museum, 
prepared for Col. Polier. A copy of this MS. is 
found in MS. 2142 of the Bast India House. It is a 
complete index to the Sanhitd in 10 Patalas, written 
in a simple and intelligible stylo. Its title is Brihat- 
sarviinukramani. 

''It is evident, that if it was possible to determine 
the age of the Anukramanis, we should have a Ur- 
minm ad guem for the Yedic age. The index of the 
Rig-veda enables us to check almost every syllable 
of the hymns; and we may safely say that we possess 
exactly the same number of verses, and words, and 
syllables in our MSS. of the Rig-veda as existed at 
the time of K&tyftyana. The index of the Atreyi* 
^khS (by Laugfbkshi ?) authenticates our MSS. not 
only of the Sanbitft, but also of the Er&hmana and 
Aranyaka of the Taittiriya-veda, and the index to 
the Kiithaka refers to a work exactly the same as that 
of which we possess the text in MS. The Arsheya- 

* Cf. SamU'veda, Benfej^ p. xs. 
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mihmana presupposes the existence of the G&uas of 
the Sfi.ina-veda, and the Anuki'anianis of the Naigeyas 
could only liave been written after the text of the 
more modern Archika had branched off into diffe¬ 
rent i§fikhfi,8. / 

" The only Anukratnanis of which the authors are 
known are, the Anukraraanls of Saunaka to tlie Rig- 
veda, and the two Sai'viinukramas of Katy^yaua, one 
to the Rig-veda, the other to the white Yajiir-veda. 
We shall see whether it is possible to fix the age of 
these two writers/ 

We remarked before, that the Anukraraanl of 
KS,h’ayana, if compared tvith the Anuvdkfinukraniani 
of Saunaka, show's the same progress in style which 
we may always observe between these two writers, 
Saunaka writes in mixed ^lokas, and takes great 
liberties with tlie metre; Kiltyfi.yana writes in prose, 
and introduces the artificial contrivances of the later 
Sfitras. Again, f^aunaka’s index follows the origi¬ 
nal division of the Rig-ved«a into Mandalas, Anuv^- 
kas, and Sfiktas; Kfityslyana has adopted the more 
practical and more modern division into Ash takas, 
Adhyayas, and Vargas, The mimher of hymns is the 
same in Saunaka and Kfityiiyana, They both follow 
the united jSfikh^ of the Sakaks and Bashkalas, and 
bring the number of hymns, exclusive of all Khilas, 
to 1017, Before this union took place, the Bi\sh- 
kalas counted eight liymns more than the S^ka« 
las, *, e. 1025 instead of 1017 ; and they read some of 
the hymns in the first Mandala in a different order/ 


' In tlie i?akala-SSkha, tlie hymns of Gotama are followed by 
those of Kut.sa, Kakshivat, Paruchchhepa, find Dirglmtamns •, in 
the Baslikiik-saklia their order was, Gotamo, Kaksliivat, Parucfi- 
chhepo, KiiCsa, Dlrghatamiis. 

a 3 
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The Khilas, or Bupplemcntary hymns, ore omitted in 
the Aiiukramanis of Saunaka and Kfityftyana, though 
they were known to both; jSaunaka, however, ex¬ 
cludes them more strictly than Kfityilyana. ^ The 
latter has admitted the eleven Ttllakhilya-hyinns, 
and thus brings the total number of hymns to 1G28. 

From all these indications we should naturally be 
led to expect that the relation between ^Saunaka and 
IviltyStyana was veiy intimate, that both belonged to 
the same iSakhS, and that iSaunaka was anterior to 
Kdty&yana, Wc know of only one other writer 
whose works are equally intended for the united 
&ftkhi of the iSakalas and B&shkalas; this is Asva- 
Iftyana, the author of twelve books of ^rauta-sOtras, 
of four books of Grihya-sfitras, and of some chapters 
in the Aitarey&ranyaka.® 

Let us see now, whether thtise indications can be 
supported by other evidence. 

Shadgurusishya in hig Commentary on Katy&yana’s 
Sarvilnukrarna, says: — 

“ Sunahofra, the great Hunt, was born of Bharad- 
v^ja, and of him was born ^aunahotra, all the world 
being a witness. Indra himself went to the sacrifice 
of the Rishi in order to please him. The great 
Asuras, thinking that Indra was alone, and wishing 


; or, according 

to 502f;, ^ t II 



3 Thus it is said: TlrT^ (^m^TSref) 


qri^7rSfTW!T^f%W 



WVrf^ll 6raula« 

s^tra-hhasbja* i. 1, , 
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take hiui, surrounded the sacrificial inclosure. 
Indra, however, perceived it, and taking the guise of 
the R-ishi, he went away. The A suras seeing the sa- 
crificer again, seized Saunahotra, taking him for ludra. 
He saw the god that ia to be worshipped, and Ba 3 nng, 
‘ I am ]iot ludra, there he is, yc fools, not 1,' he 
was released by the Asuras. Indrn, called and spake 
to him: ‘ Because thou delightest in praising, there¬ 
fore thou art called Gritsainada, 0 Hishi ; thy hymn 
will be called by the name of Tndrasya indriyam, the 
might of Iiidra. And thou, being bom in the race of 
Bhrigu, shalt be Sauiiaka, tlie descendant of Sunaka, 
and thou slmlt see again the second Mandala, together 
with that hymn.’ He, the Muni Gritsainada, was 
horn again, as coininanded by Indra. It was he who 
saw the great second Mandala of the Rig-veda as 
it was revealed to liiiii together with the hymn Sa- 
janiya; it was he, the great Rishi, to whom at the 
twelve years’ sacrifice, Ugrasravas, the son of Roina- 
haTshana, the pupil of VyUsa, recited, in the midst of 
the sacrifice, tlie story of the MaliAbh^rata, together 
with the tide of the Harivan&a, a story to be learnt 
from Vj^asa alone, full of every kind of excellence, 
dear to Hari, sweet to hear, endowed with greet 
blessing. It was he who was the lord of the sages, 
dwelling in the Naimishiya forest; he, who to the 
King ^atauika, the son of Jaiiamejaya, brought the 
laws of Vishnu, which declare the powers of Hari. 
That Satiriaka, celebrated among the Rishis as the 
glorious, having seen the second Mandala, and heard 
the collection of the MahAbhArata, being also the 
propagator of the laws of Vishnu, the great boat 
on the ocean of existence, was looked upon by the 
great Rishis as the only vessel in which woi’shlppers 

ft 4 
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might get over the 'Bahvi*icha, with ita tiveiity-one 
SftkhAs, like one who had crossed the Rig-veda. 
There was one iS^fehfl, of ^dkala, another of Bilshkaia: 
taking these two Sanhit^, and the twenty-one Bn\h- 
manas, the Aitareynka, and completing it with others, 
^aunuko, revered by numbers of great Hishla, com¬ 
posed the first .Kalpa-sfttra.” 

It need hardly be pointed out that this passage 
contains a strange and startling mixture of legendary 
and historical matter, and that it is only the last 
portion which can be of interest to us. The story of 
^aunahotra, the son of Sunahotra, and grandson of 
Bharadv&ja, being born again as Gritsamada-iSau- 
naka, may have some historical foundation, and the 
only way in which it can be interpreted, is, that 
the second llanclala, being originally seen by Grit- 
ssrauda, of the family of Bhrigu, was afterwards 
preser\'ed bylSaunahotra, a descendant of Bharadvfija, 
of the race of Angiras, who entered the family of 
took the name of iSaunaka, and added one 


Bhr 


■igu. 


hymn, the twelfth, in praise of Indra. This is partly 
confirmed by K^ty^yana’s Anukraraaiii*, and by 
the Rishyanukramani of Saunaka,® It svould by 
no means follow that 6aunaka was the author of the 
hymns of the second Maudala, The hymns of that 
Mandala belong to Gritsainada of the Bhrigu race. 
But iSaunaka may have adopted that Mandala, and 
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adding one hytnn, may have been said to have 
made it his own. ^ Again, it does not concern iia at 
present whether 8auuaha, the author of the Kalpa- 
shtra, was tlie same as Saunaka, the chief of the sages 
in the Kaimishiya forest, to whom, during the great 
twelve-years’ sacritice, Ugra&ravas related the Ma- 
h^bhilrata, and who became the teacher of 6at4nika, 
the son of Janamejaya. If this identity could be 
established, a most im|>ortaiit link would be gained, 
connecting 3aunaka and his literary activity with 
another period of Indian literature. This point must 
be reserved for fui'ther consideration. At present we 
are only concerned with {Saunaka, the author of the 
Kalpa-sCitras and other works composed with a vicvr of 
facUitating the study of the llig-veda. 

ShadguruSishya continues: 

“ The pupil of Sauimka was the lleverend A5val4- 
yana. He, having learned from Saunalia all sacred 
knowledge, made also a Shtm and taught it, thinking 


it would improve the understanding and please 


Saunaka. Then, in order to please his pupil, Saunaka 
destroyed his own Shtra^, which consisted of a thou¬ 
sand parts and was more like a Br^lhmana. ‘ This 
Shtra,' he said, ‘ which A^valfiyana has made and 
taught, shall be the Shtra for this Veda.’ There are 


meaTis *^torn/^ and corrcspondti with Sutra, 
thread.'* A similar expressluu is which is applied^ for 

instance^ to the Mahal.haaijya^ when it feU into disuse in Kashmir- 
See Rajatarangini, Histoire des Koia do Kashmire, tradoite et 
common t4e par M. A, Troyer, iv. 487. j and Bdhtlingk, Ttlmm 
p. .Yvi. The true sense seems to be that in whidi Dovarajayajvan 
ia such passages as 


uses 


\{ A work was lost when the chain of 
the oral tr^ditiua waa brokciu 





^^3ij Si^UNAKA, 

^together ten books of iSaunaka, written for the pre¬ 
servation of tlie Rig-veda ; 1. The index of the 

Kishia; 2. The index of the Metres; 3. The index 
of the Deities; 4. The index of the Anuvnkaa j 5. 
The index of theSuktas; G. The VifUu%ria (emjioy- 
ment) of the Rich-verses ; 7. The employnient of the 
Pudas^; 8. Tlie Biirhaddalvata; 9. The PrS,tisakIiya^ 
of tlie ^atinakas; 10. His Sni&i'ta work on matters of 
law.® Afevahiyaria having learnt all these ten Sutras, 
and knowing also the Gotras, (genealogies'*), became 
versed in all the sacrifices by the favour of Sauiiaka. 
The sa^e KAtjAyana had thirteen books before him; 
ten of ijaunaka and three of his pupil ASvalfiyana.® 
The latter consisted of the Shtras in twelve chapters. 


%L 


* I read because these must be two different 

worts, the Rigvjdhana and PMa?idhana, in onler to complete the 
number of tern TIte lligviilhiina exists in MB. (E* L H, 1723), 
and is not onl/ written in 6aunaka's mixed ^lokaSj but distinctly 

ascribed to liim in the second verse: 

tJ) I The book entla with the 'words irT^^TSf 

Nevertlieless, in the form in which we have it, it is later 

than iSiiunaka. Tlie term Eigridiiana is mentioned in the Taitti- 
riyiiranyaka. 

^ This must be the PrStisakhya of the Rig-veda, and not of the 
Athatwa-veda, which is likewise a.^cribcd to iSaunoka, the Cbatu- 
radhyayikem Saunakiyam* 

® See StenKler, InUische Studlen, i- p* 243* 

is unintelligible. Should it be ^T?Kurt" 

All the works of A^valayana still exist, as Shadguni^lshya 
describes them. Instead of would be better to road 
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rauta-afitra), the Grihya-sCitras in four chapters, 
and the fourth Aranyaha (of the Aitareyfi.raiiyaka) 
by Aavalayana. Tlie sage Kfi-tyAyana, having mas¬ 
tered the thirteen^ books of v^amiaka and of his pupil, 
composed several works himself; tlie Sfiti*as of the 
Vftjina^, the Upagrantha® of the Sama-veda, the 
iSlokas'* of tlie Smriti (the Ivannapradipa),tlie Brahma- 
Ifkrikfls of the Atharvans®,' and the MaliHv&rttika®, 
■which was like a boat on the great ocean of Paiiini’s 
Grammar. The rules promulgated by him were ex¬ 
plained by the Reverend Patanjali^, the teacher of the 
Y oga-pbilosophy, himself the author of the Yoga-^^tra 
and the BTdkna, a man highly pleased by the great 
commentary, the work of the descendant of iS&ntnnu. 
Now it was Katy^yana, the great sage, endowed with 
these numerous excellencies, who composed, by great 
exertion, this Sarv^nukrairiani. And because it gives 
the substance of all the works composed by Saunaka 
and his pupils, therefore the chief among the Bahwi- 
chas have called it the General Inde.’t." 


‘ If tliis number 13 right, Sauanka’s Sraiita-sfitni could not bavo 
fwen tieatroyetl at the time of liatyayana. 

* The Kalpa-s&tras of the Ynjur-veda. On the Vajios or 
Vajasancyins, see Colebrooke, Easaya, i. 16. 

® See page 210. Tpagrantha is not to be taken in tlie sense of 
Farisiahta. 

■* Bhrajamana, is unintelligible; it may be FSrabada. 

® These KuribSs have not yet been met with, 

® The Yarttik^ to P^nini. 

^ Piitanjali, the author of the Mahttbliusliya, according to tradi¬ 
tion called by the name of Bhartrihari also, wa.s the reputed 
autlior of the Yoga-ahtrns. On these a coinmeutary wa.s written 
by Vyasti, who might bo called a descendant of Canton u. The 
reading may not be (luitc correct, and Mniialihashya is more 
likely to refer to Patanjuii’a own work ; but the dental « of. the 
MSS. speaks rather in favour of the reading mahabhagyeua. 
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iff 3J7Tn? Tft53'4^^^»Tfq 

T^TT<n1%^ iT^ »F'^T'^<'i; It 

5rfK5r5^^ 7Tf^^sT*i*^5T8n7i 
fsf'’sf^ fM??: ti 

5»»i‘fT Tf^rwii 

^rrw^fR^'Sj'i ??5r5fr^ Tipf h: ii 
^ TiwT'^ «n'^f»ihy^=i«fii*t^i 

7r53'«l<q*i WItTW^TIT^:^ 
fS'^fft^T^TT^ITOT 
^ <3 H.^T »T^| 

TpTr^^ TO f^Tft^ tptI It 

V# V* 

w srTrf: 3i r^| }»t * { 4t i 

'€(% ’grq% 
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‘ ’^TfgTSSfrf Clu 192. Weber, Catalogue, p. 12. 

’ ^ Ch. m, W. 379. qT^'? 

^ 'zmw^ CK 

* fT ^TOT Ch., W. 

■* liv, II. 12., the Sfikta willi the refrain, “sa janusa imlraii. 

«wrT% Ch., w. 









¥ ^gl^fTT it 

TfT ^wnTTR^: I 
#*f t <1 fa* +1^ i 'll ■*: It 


Tt^ atfdaiiw l 

^TT^^’S!! ^TE^v^reJ fT^mTKT I 

W idHiPitrtj Jtr^T^f^irfH: II 

^^rrcrlr ii 

^ 7T^T^?R^: W^ lt<^T 
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* q ^ Ch., w. 

’ % '^^• 

» SfiXt Ch., w. 

S fTT w., Ch. 

’ *t: w. 

9 TTW Cb., W. 


veSt^i. Cb. 

S W., Cli. 
9 ^ Cll., W. 

*« Ch., W. 
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^VsfV*r f^TiTfjftt 

^ fr^fn^R %«n?T 'qTf%f^ii 

rmrii 

^TTT^Irffvr^ 'g ^l! 

w w*^ rmr HT?KT^Vir:ii 

'^VsT^ T?^fV®T w^rcj^i 

5?7T(irnR5i%^^ ^^V^1I5|>-*T-^ 7JII 
'sftsTqfl^T ^ ?fjr^ rftifTSRr 5T^?T I 

WTT’rreTT^ ^ '^H 

^ WWreR^’^^t 

^■ai'j|Tii(4-r i j 4 ^ ^Ti < ai<l^ ii 


^3^ ^^t^TRt ^^rsRn^rf ^ ^'tt^;ii 


' ^ *r W. Cli. s rf^ W. Cli. 

^ vv., ^TfSfRt^gr cii. 

* -^T^ w. 

* 
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friTHT^ ’?f^:ii 

^PTr^T^: ^ '4^»!3U '^fiT'<T’f^t t 


^TTqr^RW^: li 

TTTratrrrtM^ 

^Hf^^rslVsRfRr ■4^'?iv4'i f? *11 n, ti 


If we accept this statement of StiadguruSisliya,— 
nnd it certainly seems to agree in the main with what 
ive might have guessed from the character of the 
works, ascribed respectively to l^aunaka, A^vahlyana 
and K^tyS-yana,—we should have to admit at least 
five generations of teachers and pupils: first Saunaka; 
after liim ASval^yana, in whose favour Saunaka is 
said to have destroyed one of his works; thirdly, 
Kiityfiyana, who studied the works both of Saunaka 
and Asvaliiyanaj fourthly Patanjali, who wrote a 
commentary on one of I£&tyfi.yana*3 works j and 
lastly Vy&sa, who commented on a work of Patanjali. 
It does not follow that Kfityfi-yana was a pupil of 
A&valfiyana, or that Patanjali lived immediately after 
Katyfiynna, but the smallest interval which we can 
admit between every two of these names is that be¬ 
tween teacher and pupil, an interval as large as that 
between fatlier and son, or rather larger. The ques¬ 
tion now arises: Can the dale of any one of these 
authors be fixed chronologically ? 

Before we attempt to answer this question, it will 
be necessary to establish the identity of Kfi,tyfi,yana 

> ch. w. * tih. 
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d Yar&ruchi. KfltySyana was the author of 
Sarv^uukraraaiii, aud the same work is quoted as the 
Sar\4nuliramani of Vararuclii’, the compiler of the 
doctrines of l^aunaka. In Professor Wilson’s Cata¬ 
logue of the Mackenzie Collection^ a Pr&tis^khya is 
ascribed to Vararuchi, and this can hardly be anything 
else but the M6,dhyandina’prS,tis4khya of Kflt)4yana. 
Ilemachandra in his Dictionary gives Vararuchi as a 
synonyme of Kt\ty&yana without any further com¬ 
ment, just as he gives Sfd^lturiya as a synonyme of 
Pilnini. 

Let us now consider tlie information which we re¬ 
ceive about Katy^yana Vararuchi from Brahraanic 
sources. Somadevabhatta of Kashmir collected the 
popular stories current in his time, and published 
them towards the beginning of the twelfth century 
under the title of KathS-sarit-stlgara®, the Ocean of 
the Rivers of Stories. Here we read that KS-tyfiyana 


^ MS. E- L H. 576. contains a common tar/ on the Rig-veda^ 
where a passage from the Sarvanukramnni is quoted as 

This commentary 

of Atmiinatida seenifl anterior to Siynua. In the introduction 
different works and commentarieSj connected with the Yedii are 
quoted^ but Mudhava and S&yana are nCYer mentioned. We find 
the Skandabhashya, and commentators suck as TJdgHha-bh^ijkara, 

mentioned 

hy AtmUnaiidii, and the same works were known also to Devaru- 
jayajvaTi. Devarajayajvan, hoMorer, quotes not only Skaiida- 
svamin and Bhatta-bMskara-miera, but also Madhava, He there¬ 
fore was later than Madhava, Skandasvamitij and Bheskaraj on 
the contrary^ were anterior to Madhava, being quoted in Lis com¬ 
mentary, Atm^nanda, though not quoted by MEdhara, seems 
anterior to Madhavt, and the authorities whieh be quotes are 
such as ^aunaka, Vcdamitiii (6akalys)j the Brihaddevat^ Vishmi- 
dharmotfara, and YSeka. 

® Kath^i-sarit-fingara, edited hy Dr. Honaann Brockhatia Eeip- 
fiig, 1839. 
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Varariichiy being curso<l by the wifeof Bivaj was born 
at Kau&arobi, the capital of Vatsa* Ho was a boy of 
great talent and extraordinary powers of memory* 
He was able to repeat to his mother an entire play, 
after heariug it once at the tlieatre; and before he was 
even initiated he was able to repeat the PrAti^>aklJya 
which he had heard from Vy^li* He was afterwards 
the pupil of Varsha, became proficient in all sacred 
knowledge, and actually defeated Piiifmi in a gnim- 
inatlcal controversy* By the interference of Siva, 
however, the final victory fell to PAiiini* Kfity&.yana 
had to appease the anger of Siva, became hiinseli a 
student of Paninfs Grammar, and completed and 
corrected it* IJe afterwards is said to have become 
minister of King Nanda and his mysterious successor 
Yogananda at PS^teliputra* 

y \\"e know that Klltyi\yana completed and corrected 
Panini's Grammar, such as we now possess it.^ His 
V&rttikasare supplementary rules, which a more 
extensive and accurate knowledge of Sanskrit than 
even the work of Pilnini. The story of the contest 
between them was most likely intended as a mythical 
way of explaining this fact* Again we know that 
KS-ty&yana was himself the author of one of the 
Pr&ti^fikhyas, and Vyali is <juoted by the authors of 
the Pr&tibakhyas as an earlier authority on the satne 
subjectSo far the stoiy of Soniadeva agrees with 
the account of Shadgurusishya and with the facts as 


^ The sanie queathm with regard to the prohable age of Paijini, 
haa been diacuased by Prof Bdhtlingk in hia edition of Panmi* 
Objection# to Prof Bohtlitigk’s iirgiiments have been raised bj 
Prof Weber in Ida Indiache Studien* See also Big-veda, Leipzig, 
18o7, Introduction, 

3 Cf Kig-veda, Leipzig, 1837, p* ixvit* 
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still find them in the worts of K^tyftyana. It 
would he wrong to expect in a wort like that of 
Soinadeva historical and chronological facts in the 
strict sense of the word; yet the mention of King 
INandii, who is an historical personage, in connection 
with our grammarian, may, if properly interpreted, 
help to fix approximately the date of Kat)43’'nna 
and his predecessors, Saunaka and AsvaMyana. If 
Somadeva followed the same chronological system as 
his contemporary and countryman, Kalhana Paiidita, 
the author of the KAjatarangini or History of Kashmir, 
he would, in calling I’Anini and KAtyAyana, the con* 
temporaries of Nanda and Chandragupta, have placed 
them long before the times which wo are wont to call 
historical.^ But the name of Chandragupta fortunately 
enables us to chock the extravagant systems of Indian 
chronology. Chandragupta, of PAtaliputra, the suc¬ 
cessor of the Nandas, is Sandrocottns, of Palibothrii, 
to whom Megasthenes was sent as arnbassador from 
Seleucys Nicator; and, if our classical chronology is 
right, he must have been king at the turning point of 
the fourth and third centuries ii,c. We shall have to 
examine hereafter the diflferent accounts which the 
Buddhists and Brahmans give of Chandragupta and 
his relation to the preceding dynasty of the Nandas. 
Suffice it for the present that if Chandragupta was 
king in SI5, KAtyAyana may be placed, according to 
our interpretation of Somadeva’s story, in the second 
half of the fourth century b.c. We may disregard 
the story of Somadeva, which actually makes KAtyA- 
yana himself minister of Nanda, and thus would make 
him an old man at the time of Cbrmdragupta’s ac¬ 
cession to the throne. This is, according to its own 
^ Lassen, Indiache Altcrlhunjahunde, ii. 18* 
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ng, a mere episode in a ghost story*, and had to 
be inserted in order to connect Krity^yaiia's story 
with other fables of the Katha-sarit-s&gnra. iSut 
there still remains this one fact, however slender it 
may appear, that as late as the twelfth century A.D., 
the popular tradition of the Brahmans connected the 
famous grammarians K^tyjlyana !ind PS,nini with that 
pei’iod of their history which immediately precedeU 
the rise of Chandragupta and his ^hdra dynasty; and 
this, from an European point of view, we must place 
in the second half of the fourth century b.o. 

The question now arises, can this conjectural date, 
assigned to Kh.ty&yana, be strengthened by additional 
evidence ? Professor Bbhtlingk thought that this 
was possible; and he endeavoured to show that the 
gi’eat Commentary of Patanjali, which embraces both 
tlie Vtotikfis of K4ty^l.yana and the SAtras of P&uini, 
was known in the middle of the second century B.c. 
Tt is said in the history of Kashmir, that Abhiraanyu, 
the king of Kashmir, sent for Brahmans to teach the 
MahablnWiya in his kingdom. Abhiinanyu, it is true, 
did not reign, as Professor Bbhtlingk supposed, in 
the second century B.c., but, as has been proved from 
coins by Professor Lassen, in the lirst century a.d. 
But even thus this argument is important, lu the 
history of Indian literature dates are mostly so pre¬ 
carious that a confirmation even within a century or 
two is not to be despised. The fact that Patanjali’s 
immense commentary on PS.nini and K&tyayami had 
become so famous as to be imported by royal autbo- 
rityinto Kashmir in the first half of the first century 




• According to tlie Mutliern Buddhists it wasChandragupla, and 
not l\andi^ wliosc corpse was reanimated. As. Res. sx. p. 167. 
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A,D., shows at least that wo cannot be very far wong 
in placing the composition of the original grainmar 
and of the supplementary rules of ICdtyt^yana on the 
threshold of the third century b.o. At what time 
the MohAbh^shya was first composed it is impossible to 
say. Patanjali, the author of the Great Commentary, 
issoraetltnes identified with Pingala; and on this view, 
as Pingala is called the younger bi'other, or at least 
the descendant of P^nini’, it might be supposed that 
the original composition of the MahilbliAahya belonged 
to the third century. But the identity of Pingala 
and Patanjali is far from probable, and it would be 
rash to use it as n foundation for other calculations. 

It will readily be seen how entirely hypothetical 
all these arguments are. If they possess any force 
it is this, that in spite of the conflicting statements 
of Brahmanical, Buddhist, and European scholars, 
nothing has been brought forward ns yet that would 
render the date here assigned to Katy^yana impos¬ 
sible. , Nay more; — if we place Katydyana in the 
second half of the fourth century, ASval^yana, the 
predecessor of K&tyAyana, about S50, and Saunaka, 
the teacher of Asvalhyana, about 400; and if then, 
considering the writers of Sfitras anterior to iSaunaka 
and posterior to K<ityt^yana, we extend the limits of 
the Sautra period of literature from 600 to 200, we 
are still able to say, that there is no fact in histoiy 
or literature that would interfere with such an ar¬ 
rangement. As an experiment, therefore, though as 
no more than an experiment, we propose to fix the 
years 600 and 200 ii.c. ns the limits of that age 

1 SMgiimiishj-fi! 
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5]»iwring which the Bi'abmanlc literature was carried on 
in the strange style of Siltras. 

In order to try the strength of our supposition we 
shall ourselves attempt tlie first attack upon it. 

There is a work called the UntidUsfitras, which, as 
it is quoted under this name by P^nini, must have 
existed previous to his time. The author is not 
known. Among the words the fonnation of whicli 
is taught in the Unt\di-sfitras,^ W'e find (iii. 140) di- 
ndrah^ a golden ornament; (iii. 2) Jinah, synony- 
inous with Arhat, a Buddhist saint; (iv. 184) tin- 
fam, a golden diadem; (iii. 25) a pile of 

earth. 

The first of these words, dhi&ra, is derived by the 
author of the Unadi-sfitras from a Sanskrit root, din. 
By otlier grararnanans it is derived from <Mna, poor, 
and n*, to go, what goes or is given to the poor. It 
is used sometimes in the sense of ornaments and seals 
of gold. These derivations, however, are clearly fan¬ 
ciful, and the Sanskrit din&ra is in reality tlie Latin 
denaiius,^ Now, if Piinini lived in the middle of the 
fourth century b.c., and if the Un&di-sfitras were an¬ 
terior to Panini, how could this Roman word have 
found its way into the Unlldi-adtras ? The word ds- 

' A now and more correct edition of tlie Unadi-.sutra.? has lately 
been publijsLed by Dr. Aufreebt, Bonn, 1859. 

® J. Frbsep sajsi The Roman denarius, from which Dinar 
■was derived, was itself of silver, while the Persian Dirke/n (a 
silver coin) represents the Drachma, or dram weiglit, of ilie 
Greeks. The weight allowed to the Dinar of 32 rat is, or 64 
grains, agrees so dosely with the Romaa and Greek unit of GO 
grains, that its identity cannot be doubted, especi ally when we have 
before m the actual gold coins of Chandragupta (?) (didrachraas), 
weighing from 120 to 130 grains, and induhi tably copied from 
Greek originals, in dev ire as well as weigh ff’ 
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nariuff is not of so late a date in India as hi generally- 
supposed. Yet the earliest document where it occurs 
is the Sanchi inscription Ko. I,' Burnouf remarked 
that he never found the word clinara used in what he 
considered the ancient Buddhist Sfitras. It occurs 
in the Avadiina-Sataka, and in the Divy^vad^iia. It 
would seem to follow, therefore, either that the Und- 
di-siitras and P^iiini must be placed later than Chan- 
dragupta, or that the SAtra in which this word is 
explained is spurious. It would not be right to 
adopt the latter supposition without showing some 
cause for it. ft is well known that in a literature 
which is chiefly preserved by oral tradition, correc¬ 
tions and additions are more easily admitted than in 
ivorks existing in MS. The ancient literature of 
India was continually learnt by heart; and even at 
the present day, when MSS. have become so common, 
some of its more sacred portions must still be ac¬ 
quired by the pupil from the mouth of a teacher, and 
not from MSS. If new words, therefore, had been 
added to the language of India after the first com¬ 
position of the Unfidlsfitras, there would be nothing 
surprising in a Sfltra being added to explain such 
w'ords. Happily, however, ive are not left in this 
instance to mere hypothe.sis. Ujjvaladatta, the 
author of a commentary on the Unfidi-sfitras, forms 
a favourable exception to most Sanskrit commen¬ 
tators, in so far as he gives us in his Commentary 
some critical remarks on the readings of MSS. which 
he consulted. lie states in his introduction that he had 
consulted old MSS. and commentaries, and he evi¬ 
dently feels conscious of the merit of his wmrk, when 


* Journal A. S* vol. vi, p. 4o5. Notes on the facsimiles 
of the inscriptions from Sanchi near BhiUa, by James Prinsep, 
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ite^ays, “ If anybody, after having studied tins com¬ 
mentary of mine, suppresses my name in order to 
put fortli his own power, his virtuous deeds will 
perish.”^ Nowin his remarks on our Shtra, Ujjvala- 
datta. says, “ Dinara means a gold ornament, but this 
Shtra is not to be found In the Sfitivritti and Deva- 
vritti.”® If, therefore, the presence of this word in 
the Uii&di-slitras would have overthrown our calcu¬ 
lations as to the age of P&ninl and his predecessor 
who wrote the Sfitras, the absence of it except in one 
Siitra, w'hich is proved to be of later date, must serve 
to conBrm our opinion. Cosmas Indicopleustes re¬ 
marked that the Koman denarius was received all 
over the world ; and how the denarius came to mean 
in India a gold ornament we may learn from a pas¬ 
sage in the *' Life of Mahavira.”® There it is said 
that a lady had around her neck a string of grains and 
golden dinars, and Stevenson adds that the custom 
of stringing coins together, and adorning with them 
children especially, is still very common in India. 

That Ujjvaladatta may bo depended upon when he 
makes sucii statements with regard to M.SS. or com¬ 
mentaries, collated by himself, can be proved by 
another instance. In the UnAdi-Sdtras IV. 184, wo 
read: “ kritrikripibhyah kitan.” Out of the three 
words of wiiich the etymology is given in this Shtra, 
kripUam, water, and kiritam^ a crest, are known as 
ancient words. The former occurs in the Gan a 





* St fn'hw 


^ Ktilpu-sbktra, translated by Stevenson, p- ^5, 
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•^ripanfifH (Pftn. V3II. 2. 18. I,)j the other .in the 
GaiiS' arddharchfidi. The third word, however, tirita^ 
a tiara., has never been met with in works previous to 
PAnini. Now, with regard to this word, Ujjvakdatta 
observes that it is left out in the Kyflsa.^ The au¬ 
thority of tfiis work, a commentary by Jinendra 
on the KdsikS,vrItti, would, by itself, be hardly of 
sufficient weight j but on referring to the MS. of 
MahM>h9.shya at the Bodleian Librarj’', I find that 
there also the Shtra is quoted exoctly as Ujjva- 
ladatta -said, i, e. without the root from which tirita 
is derived. Having thus found UJjvaladatta trust¬ 
worthy and accurate in his critical remarks, w’c fed 
inclined to accept his word, even where we cannot 
control him, or where the presence of certain words 
in the Sfitras might bo explained without having 
rcjcoiirse to later interpolations. Thus sf&pah, which 
occurs liL 25, might be explained os simply meaning 
a heap of earth. Nay, it is a word wliich, in its more 
general Sense, is found in the Veda. Yet the most 
common meaning of si&pa is a Buddhist monument, 
and as we are told by Ljjvala, that this word does 
not occui^in the Sativritti, and that in the Sarvasva 
it is derived in a ditFerent manner, we can have little 
doubt that it w-as not added till after the general 
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Coiebrooke, IMiscelkneous Essays, ii* 40, nitsnHons this ft^ork in 
bis list of Sanskrit grammars: ''Nyasa or vritti pan- 

jik ? by Jinendra t another exposition of the Kujdika rritti, with 
explanatory notes by Rakshita/* He adds, however, with bis 
usualeaution: ‘"1 stale this with some distrust, not Jmving yet 
seen the liook. The Nyasa is univerflaHy cited; and the Bo- 
dhinyilsa is Irequently so# Vopadeva’s KavyakjilQadhenn quotes the 
Kyasa of Jinendra and that of Jinendrahuddhi;’' 
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reading' of Buddhism and the erection of Topes in 
India; a negative argument which gives additional 
strength to the supposition that the original Uin*icli- 
siitras were composed before that period.^ 

To add one more instance. In all tlie editions 
of the Uuhdi-sfitras, Jina occurs as the name of 
the founder of a Bauddha sect. As many scholars 
have assigned to Jina and the Jains a very modern 
date, the presence of this name might seem to tlirow 
considerable doubt on the antiquity ascrilied to the 
Unadi-shtras. In a passage of Sayam, however (Ilv. 
i. 61. 4.), where he has occasion to quote the Sfitni 
containing, among other words, the etymology of 
Jina, all the MSS. omit the root ji, from which Jina 
is said to be derived. It is equally omitted in Krisinha’s 
Svaramanjari. 

The test which has thus been applied to our chrono¬ 
logical arrangement of the Siltra literature in general, 
in the case of the Un^di-shtras, so far from invali¬ 
dating, has rather strengthened our argument for 
placing the whole literature of the Shtras, at least of 
those which are connected with the Vedas, between the 
years 600 and 200 u.c. 


/^PAnisrsiiTAS. 

There is one class of works which must be men¬ 
tioned before we leave the SAtra period, the so-called 
ParUishtas. They are evidently later than the Stitras, 
and their very name, Paraltpomena, marks their 
secondary importaTioe. They have, however, a cha¬ 
racter of their own, and they represent a distinct 
period of Hindu literature, vvijich, though it is of 

^ The wore! stiipa does not occur in Pumni or the Gnnapfitha* 
to Rv. 1. 24, 7* does not quote the Unadi-si\tr% but de¬ 
rives stupa fi'oro a root styai, aflix pa. 
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leas interest to the student, and though it shows clear 
traces of intellectual and literary degeneracy, is not 
on that acconnt to be overlooked by the historian. 
Some of the more substantial Pariisishtas profess,to 
be composed by authors whose names belong to the 
Shtra period. Thus iSaunaka is called the author of 
the Chanatavyililia by the commentator of PtLraakara’s 
Grihya-sdtras, Rama-krishna ^ (MS. E.I.H. 440. 577. 
912.); a writer no doubt quite untrustworthy where 
he. gives his own opinions, but yet of some import¬ 
ance where he quotes the opinions of others. Ka* 
tytLyana is quoted as the author of the Olihandoga- 
pariSishta,® The same Kusika, who is known as the 
author of the Shtras for the Atliarvana, is mentioned 
ns the author of the Atharvtma-parUishtas also. 
Other Pari&ishtas, though not ascribed to KiUy^yana, 
are said to be composed in accordance with his opi¬ 
nions.® Again, while the Griliya-sfitras of the 
Clihandogas are acknowledged as the work of Go- 
bhila, a ■ Parisishta on the same subject is ascribed to 
the son of Gobhila.* The names of ^aunaka and 
KA,tyftyana are frequently invoked at the beginning 
or end of these works, and though some of them ap- 

» MS. Bodi. w. fito. 

^11 f^^TTT^ yT(if iV^*t(1 l Tl>iH H 

* MS. Bod]. W. 501. vrpR qf^firr aTTf^T- 
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to US simply useless and insipid, it is not to be 
enied that others contain information -which -we 
should look for in vain in the Shtras. Their style is 
legs concise than llmt of the Sfitms. The simple 
Aniishtubh 6loka preponderates, and the metre is 
more regular than that of the genuine Amishtubh 
compositions of i^aunaka. Their style resembles that 
of the PArhaddaivata and Pig-vidhfina, works ori¬ 
ginally composed by Saunaka, but handed down to 
us, as it would seem, in a more modern form. But 
on tho other side the Parifeishtas have not yet fallen 
into that monotonous uniformity which we find in 
works like the M^lnava-dharina-sdstra, the Paddhatis, 
or the later Puranas ; and passages from them are 
literally quoted in the I’uiAnas. The Parisishtas, 
therefore, may be considered the very last outskirts 
of Vedic literature, but they are Yedic in their cha¬ 
racter, and it would be difficult to account for tbeii* 
origin at any time except the expiring moments of 
the Vedic age. ^ 

The following argument may serve to confirm the 


favourable view which I take of some of the Pari- 
4ishtas. Besides the MSS. of the Charanavyfiha, 
there is a printed edition of it in Kdja Eddhakdnta 
Deva’s Sabdakalpadruma. This printed text is evi¬ 
dently taken from more modern MSS. It quotes seven¬ 
teen instead of fifteen 6akhds of the Vdjasaneyins; 
whereas the original number of fifteen is confirmed by 
our MSS. of the Oharanavyfiha, by the Pratijnd-pari- 
dishta, and even by so late a work as theVishnu-purdna 
(p. 281.). We may therefore suppose that at the 
time when the Parisishta, called the CharanavyfLlia, 
wa,9 originally composed, these two additional iSdkhds 
did not yet exist. Now one of them is the Sdkhd of 
the Katydyaniyas, a $i\kha, like many of those men- 
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-fioned in the PiinVias, founded on S{tt,ras, not on 
JJnihmanas. The fact, therefore, of this modern 
not being mentioned in the original ChanniavyCilia 
serves as an indication that at the time of the original 
composition of tliat Parisishta, sufScient time had 
not elapsed to give to Katytlyana the celebrity of 
being the founder of a new SilkhL 

On the other hand it should bo stated that, Panini 
does not seem to have known literary works cane<l 
Parisishtas.^ 

The number of Parislshtas is frequently stated at 
eighteen. This may have been their number at some 
time, or for one particular Veda, but it is now 
cotisiderably exceeded. The Charatiavyftha, itself a 
Parisishta. gives the same number; but it seems to 
speak of the Parifiislitas of the Yajur-veda only. There 
is a collection of PariSishtus for each Veda. \\^orks, 
such as the Bahvi;icha-pa.ri^ishtu, Sfl.nkhayana*pari- 
Sishta, Afeval^yana-grihya-parifeishta, must bo ascribed 
to the Kig-veda. A MS. (Bodl. 4C6.) contains a 
collection of PariSislitas which belong to the Sfuna- 
veda. At the end of the first treatise it is said: “ iti 
Samagaii^in chharulab. samdptiira,” “ here end the 
metres of the Sftma-siugers.” Other treatises be¬ 
gin with the invocation, '* Kainah S^irnavedAya.” The 
second is called Kratusangraha, on sacrifices; the 
third, Viniyoga-sangraha, on the employment of 
hymns; the fourth, Soinotpattih, on the origin of 
Soma. The fifth and sixth treatises contain the index 
to the Archika of the Sama-veda after the Nuigeya- 
Siikhtl. As no pointed allusions to other Vedas occur 

^ Pari^istita occurs only as a pratj'ud&lmrana in Pan. iv. 1. 48, 
but it is used thera as a feminine, and in quite a different setiae. 

“ It is also called chhanda.'iam vichayab, and contains quotations 
from tbe Tavdya-bmlimnnn, X*iiigala,ttie Nidana, and UJitlia-sistra, 
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.heae tracts, there can he little doubt that the 
whole collection of tlieae Pari^ishtas may be classed 
aa Sibna-veda literature. The Chhandoga-parifiishta, 
however, wliich is commonly ascribed to Eatyftyana, 
is not found in this MS. ThePariiUlitas of the Yajur- 
veda are enumerated in the Charanavyliha, and will 
have to be examined presently. TJiose of the Athar- 
van a are estimated by Professor Weber at seventy- 
fourS and are said to be written in the form of 
dialogues, in a style similar to that of the Punlnas, 
and sometimes, we are told, agreeing literally with 
chapters of tlic astrological Sanhitas. 

According to the Churaiiavyiiha® the following arc 
the eighteen Pari^iishtas of the Yajur-veda : 

1. The Yhpalakshanam; according to Vyflsa’s 
Charaiiavyfiha, the Upajyotishara. 

2. The Chhilgalakshanam ; Mllngalalakslianain, 


(Vyfm). 

3. The PratijnA-; Priitijri3.nuv^kyam ? (Vyasa). 

4. The Anuv^kasankhyfl.; ParlsatikhyA. (V’yftsa). 

5. The Gharanavjhihah; CharanavyCihah (Vyft;sa). 

6. The Smddhakaipah ; SnVddlmkalpah (Yyftsa). 

7. The Sulvikani or JiuhAni. 

8. The Pfi,rshadaTn. 


* According'to a pasisage in the CharoTiaTyfiba, belonging to tho 
AtbnrYana, the mimber of the Kau^ikoktaoi Pari^ishtiini wonitl 
amount to 70, 

^ Be^jides th e MS. of the E. L IL, and collations of some of the 
MSS, at Berlinj 1 have a&ed the printed edition of the Gharana- 
vy4ha in Badiiakantn^s Sanskrit Eocjclopsedia, The MSS. dltTer 
eo much that it would be hazardous to correct the one by the 
other. They probably represont different versions of the same 
text. The name of the author varies likewisCi Sometimes be is 
called .^aunaka, sometimes Katyuyana, and in Ertdbakinta’s edi¬ 
tion, VyiUft. The last is, perhaps, meant for tlje aaiiio whom we 
found mentioned before as the author of a Commentary on Pafan- 
jalTs Yoga. The text has since been published by Prof* Weber. 
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9. The Rigyajdnshi. 

10. The Ishtak&pflraiiam. 

11. The Pravar&dhyfiyah} Pravaridhtiyali (Vy^sa, 
No. 7.) 

12. The Uktha-^ftstram ; SS^stram (Vyj\sa, No. 8). 

IS. The Kratuaankhy^j Kratii (Yyflsa, No. 9). 

14. The Nigamflh; Agamah (Vyllsa, No. 10), 

15. The Yajnapiii’ftve or ptlrfevam ; yajnam (Vydsa, 
No. 11); Fkvkvkn (Vyfisa, No. 12). 

16. The Hautrakam; Hautrakam (Yy&sa, No. 13). 

17. The Prasavotth&uam; PaSavahi (Vyfisa, No. 
14); Ukthfmi, (Vyhsa, No. 15). 

18. The KAntialakshaiiam; Kfirmulakshanain, 
(VyAsa, No. 16). 

A similar order lias evidently been followed in a 
collection of the Pari&i.sbtas, forming part of Professor 
Wilson’s valuable collection of MSS., now deposited 
in the Bodleian Library. The MS., however, is 
incoinplete, and seems to have been copied by a 
person ignorant of Sanskrit from another MS., the 
leaves of which had been in confusion. Most of the 
MSS. of these Parisiahtas are carelessly copied, whereas 
the MSS. of the Stitras are generally in excellent 
condition. The MSS. which llAja RAdhakAntadeva 
used seem to have been in an equally bad state, if 
we may judge from the various I'eadings which he 
occasionally mentions.^ But although the Bodleian 
MS. leaves much to desire, it serves at least to support 
the authenticity of the titles given in the MS. of the 
CharanavyAlm against the blunders of the printed 
text. W’^e find there: 

I For inBtnnco i instead of TT- 
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The Yfti>aliik3haiiam,^ a short treatise on the 
niaiiner of preparing the sacrificial post. 

2. The Chh.4galak3baiiam,^ on animals fit for sacri¬ 
fice. 


3. The Pratijnh,® begins with giving some defini¬ 
tion of sacrificial terms, but breaks off with the fourth 
leaf, whereas the Pravarfidhyilya (No. 11) had already 
been commenced on the third, and is afterwards 
carried on on the fifth leaf. Tims we lose from the 
fourth to the eleventh PuriSishta, which formed part 
of the original MS. if we may judge from the fact 
that the Piuvarfidhyflya is here also called the 
eleventh Parisishta. 

4. The AmivfikosankhyA, exists in MS. E.I.IL 966. 

5. The Charanavyfiliiih is found in numerous copies. 

6. The ^nlddhakalpah exists in MS. E. I. H. 120], 
and MS. Chambers 66. It is there ascribed to K^tyA- 
yann. There is also among the Chambers MSS. at 
Ilerlin (292—^294) aSr&ddiia-kalpa-bhfishya ascribed 
to Gobhila. 

7. The SulvikAni are found in MS. Chambers 66, 
and a Sulvadipikh, MS. E, I. H. 1678. 

8. The P&rshadam. This must not be mistaken 
for a PriltiSilkhya, nor would it be riglit to call the 
Prhti&akliyas PariSishtas. The Pdrshada is a much 
smaller work, as may be seen from a MS, in the 
Poyal Library at Berlin, Chainbors 378. 

9. The Rigyajfuishi. is the only Pari&ishta that can¬ 
not be verified in MS.; there is no reason for sup- 
jDosing that it was an Anukratnani either of the- 
Yajur-veda or Rig-veda, 

10. The IshtakA.pfiranam has been preserved in 


* MS. Chamber?, 

® MS. Chamber.^, 6tJ. 

^ Called PratishnutlakshaDani in MS. Cbambei*a, 6G. 
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MS. Chaiabers 389 with a cominentnry by Karka, 
and in MS. Cliainberg 392, with a commentary by 
Yiljnikudeva. 

11. Tlie Pravar4dhy&yali is found again in our own 
MS., and is followed by a small tract, the Gotr-inir- 
imyab. Tlio seven principal [*ravaras are those of 
the Bhrigiis, Angiras, Visvilmitrae, Vasishthag, Kafij'a- 
pas, Atri.s, and Agastis, The eight founders of Gotras 
or families are Jamadagni, BharadvSjii, VisvlLuiitra, 
Atri, Gautama, Vasishtha, Ka^yapa and Agastya.^ 
The whole treatise, of which more hereafter, is 
ascribed to Katyftyana.® 

12. Tlie Ukthafehstram is found in our MS. So is 

13. The Jiratuainkliyd, which gives un enumeration 
of the principal sacrifices. 

14. The Nigama-parifiishta is the last in our MS. 
It contains a number of Vedic words with their ex¬ 
planations, and forma a useful appendix to Yhska’s 
Nirukta. It alludes not only to the four castes, but 
the names of the mixed castes also, according to the 
Anuloma and Pratiloma order, are mentioned. 

The four last Pari^ishtas are wanting in our MS. 

The fifteenth, however, the Yajnapilrsvam is found 
in MS. K. I. H. 1729, Chambers, 358; the sixteenth, 
the Hautrafcam, exists with a comineutaty in MS. 
Chambers 669. The two last Pari^ishtas have not 
yet been met with in MS, but we may probably 
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Hfofin some idea of the last, the Ktlrinalakshanam, from 
some chapters of Varfihamihira’s Brihatsanhita, where 
we find both a K0riimvibhugah and a Kfirraala- 
kshfinara, the last being there followed by a chapter, 
called by the same name as the second PariAishta, 
Chhagalakshanam. 

/ Although there is little of real importance to be 
learned fi*oin these Pari&ish^s, the fact of their exist¬ 
ence is important in the hwtory of the progress and 
decay of the Hindu tnind^^s in the first or Chhaitdas 
period, we see the Aryan settlers of India giving freb 
utterance to their thoughts and feelings, and thus 
creating unconsciously a whole ^Wld of religious, 
moral, and political ideas; as we^ find them again 
during the second or Mantra period, carefully collect¬ 
ing their harvest; and during the third or Brillunana 
period busily occupied in systematising and interpret¬ 
ing the strains of their forefathers, which had already 
become unintelligible and sacred; as in the fourth or 
Sfitra period we see their whole energy employed in 
simplifying the complicated system of the theology and 
the ceremonial of the BrAhmaiias ; so we shall have to 
recognise in these Parisishtas a new phase of the Indian 
mind, marked by a distinct character, winch must 
admit of historical explanation. The object of the 
PariSishtas is to supply information on theological or 
ceremonial points which had been passed over in the 
Sfitras, most likely because they were not deemed of 
sufficient importance, or because they were supposed 
to be well known to those more immediately concerned. 
But what most distinguishes the Parisishtes from the 
Sxltras is this, that they .treat evei^tfaing in a popular 
and superficial manner; as if the time was gone, when 
students would spend ten or twenty years of their lives 
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in fathomijig the mysteries and mastering the intrica¬ 
cies of the Bnlhmana literature. A party driven to 
such publications as the Parisishtas, is a party fighting 
a losing battle. We see no longer that self-compla¬ 
cent spirit Tvhich pervades the Briihinana.s. The 
authors of the Brfihmanas felt that whatever they 
said must be believed, whatever they ordained must 
be obeyed. They are frightened by no absurdity, and 
the word “ impossible ” seems to have been bajiished 
Iroin their dictionary. In the Sfitras we see that a 
change has taken place. Their authors seem to feel 
that the public which they address will no longer 
listen to endless theological swaggering. There may 
have been deep wisdom in the Brhhraanas, and their 
authors may liave sincerely believed in all they said; 
but they evidently calculated on a submissiveness 
on the part of their pupils or readers, n'hich only 
exists in countries domineered over by priests or pro¬ 
fessors, The authors of the Sfitras have learned that 
people will not listen to wisdom unless it is clothed in 
a garb of clear argument and communicated in in¬ 
telligible language. Their works contain all that is 
essential in the Br6)miana8, but they give it in a 
practical, concise and definite form. These works 
were written at a time wlien the Brahmans were 
fighting their first battles against the popular doctrines 
of Buddha. TJiey were not yet afraid. Their lan¬ 
guage is firm, though it is no longer inflated. 
« Buddhism,” as Burnouf says,^ “soon grew into a 
system of easy devotion, and found numerous recruits 
among those who were frightened by the difficulties 
of Brahmanical science. At the same time that 

' Burnouf, Introduction & VHistoire du Buddliisme. Rotb. 
Abbuntllungenj p. 22, 
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ucldhiam attracted the ignorant among tlie Brahmans, 
it received with open arms the poor and the miserable 
of all classes.” It was to remove, or at least to sim- 
the difficulties ot their teaching, that men like 
Saunaka and Katy^yana adopted the novel style of 
the Sfktras. Such changes in the sacred literature of 
a people are not made Avithout an object, and the ob¬ 
ject of the Shtras, as distinct from that of the Br^h- 


manas, could be no other than to offer practical 
manuals to those Avho wore discouraged by too elabo¬ 
rate treatises, and who had found a shorter way to 
salvation opened to tliem by the heretical preaching 
of Buddha. After the Siitras there is no literature 


of a purely Vcdic character except the Parlfiishtas. 
They still presuppose the laws of the Sfitras and ithe 
faitli of the BrUhmanas. Tliere is as yet no trace of 
any definite supremacy being accorded to f^iva or 
\ ishnu or Brahman. New gods, however, are men¬ 
tioned ; vulgar or popular ceremonies are alluded to. 


The castes have become more jnarked and multiplied. 
The wliole intellectual atmosphere is still Vedio, and 
the Tedic ceremonial, the Vedic theology, the Vedic 
language seem still to absorb the thoughts of the 
authors of the PariSishtas. Any small matter that 
had been overlooked by the authors of the Sfitras is 
noted down as a matter of grave importance. Subjects 
on which general instructions Avere formerly con¬ 
sidered sufficient, arc noAV treated in special treatises, 
intended for men Avho would no longer take the 
trouble of reading the whole system of the Brah- 
manic ceremonial. The technical and severe lan¬ 
guage of the vSfitras was exciianged for a free and 
easy style, whether in prose or metre; and however 
near in time the Brahmans may place the authors of 

« s 
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the SAtras and some of the PariSishtas, certain it is 
that no man wlio had mastered the Shtra stj^le would 
ever have condescended to employ the slovenly dic¬ 
tion of the Pari^ishtas. The change in-the position 
and the characters of the Brahmans, such as we find 
them in the Siitras, and such as we find them again 
in the PariMshtas, has been rapid and decisive. The 
men who could write such works were aware of their 
own weakness, and had probably suffered many de¬ 
feats. The,world around them was moving in a new 
direction, and the old Vedic age died away in im¬ 
potent twaddle. ■ 

Considerations like these, in addition to what we 
found before in inquiring into the age of Kfitydyana, 
tend to fix the Sfitra period, as a pliase in the literary 
history of India, as about contemporaneous with the 
first rise of Buddhism j and they would lead us to 
recognise in the Pari^ishtas the exponents of a later 
age, that had witnessed the triumphs of Buddhism 
and the temporary dec^y of Bralimanic learning and 
power. The real political triumph of Buddhism dates 
from Aftoka and his council, about the middle of the 
third century B.c,, and while most of the Vedic Sfitras 
belong to this and the preceding centuries, none of 
the Parifeishta were probably written before that time. 

Before the Council of PAtaliputra the Buddhists 
place, indeed, cSOO years of Buddhist history, but that 
histoiy was clearly supplied from their o wn heads and 
not from authentic documents. Buddhism, up to the 
time of ASoka, was but one out of many sects esta¬ 
blished in India. There had been as yet no schism, 
but only controversy, such as we find in the Brfih- 
manas themselves between different schools and par¬ 
ties. There were as yet no Brahmans as opposed to 
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ii^uddhists, in the later sense of the word. No separa¬ 
tion had as yet taken place, and the greatest reformers 
at the time of Buddha were reforming Brahmans. This 
is acknowledged in the Buddhist writings, though 
they probably were not written down before Afioka's 
Council. But even then Buddha is represented as 
the pupil of the Brahmans, and no slur is cast on the 
gods and the songs of the Veda. Buddha, according 
to his o',vn canonical biographer, learned the Rig- 
veda and was a proficient in all the branches of 
Brahiaanic lore. His pupils were many of them 
Brahmans, and no hostile feeling against the Brah¬ 
mans finds utterance in the Buddliist Canon. This 
forms a striking contrast with the sacred literature of 
the Jains. The Jains, who are supposed to have made 
their peace with the Brahmans, yet in their sacred 
works, written towards the beginning of the fifth cen¬ 
tury A.D,, treat their opponents with marked disrespect. 
•Their great hero ^lahfivira, though at first conceived 
by a Brahman woman, is removed from her womb 
and transferred to the womb of a Kshatriya woman, 
for “surely,” as Sakko (Indra) says^, “such a thing 
as this has never happened in past, happens not in 
present, nor will happen in future time, that an 
Arhat, a Chakravarti, a Baladeva, or a Vasudeva 
should be born in a low caste family, a servile family, 
a degraded lamily, a poor family, a mean family, a 
beggar’s family, or a Brahman’s family; but, on the 
contrary, in all time, past, present, and to come, an 
Arhat, a Chakravarti, a Vasudeva, receives birth in 
a noble family, an honourable family, a royal family, 
a Kshatriya family, as in the family of Ikshvakn, or 
the Hanvansa, or some such family of pure descent.’* 

> Kalpa-sutra, p. 3j. 
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Kow this is mere party insolence, intelligible in the 
fifth century a, d., when the Brahnians, as a party, 
were re-establishing their hierarchical sway. Nothing 
of the kind is to be found in the canonical books of the 
Buddhists. Buddha had his opponents, and among 
them chiefly the Tirthakas; but so had all eminent 
sages of whom we read in the BrAlirnanas. But Buddha 
had also his friends and followeiu, and they likewise 
were Brahmans and Rishis; some of them accepted 
his doctrines, not excluding the abolition of caste, 
buddhism, in its original form, wsis only a modlfica- 
tion^of Brahmanism. It grew up slowly and imper¬ 
ceptibly, and its very founder could Imrdly have been 
aware of the final results of his doctrines. Before 
the time that Buddhism became a political power, it 
had no history, no chronology, it hardly had a name. 
We hear nothing of Bauddhas in the Brflhmivnas, 
thougli we meet there with doctrines decidedly Bud¬ 
dhistic. The historical existence of Buddhism be¬ 
gins with ASoka, and the only way to fix the real 
date of Asoka is by connecting him with Chandra- 
gupta,. his second predecessor, the Saudrocottus of 
the Greeks. To try to fix it according to the early 
Buddhist chronology would be as hopeless as fixing 
the date of Alexander according to the chronology of 
the Purhnas. 

It is possible to discover in the decaying literature 
of Vcdic Bralimanism the contemporaneous rise of a 
new religion, of Buddhism. Every attempt to go 
beyond, and to bring the chronology of the Buddhists 
and Brahmans into harmony has proved a failure. 
The reason, 1 believts, is obvious. The Brahmans had 
a kind of vague chronology in the different capitals of 
their country. They i*emcznbered the names of their 
kings, and they endeavoured to remember the jmars 







reigns. 


individual, such 
however famous 


noti^ the year 
autarna BJi^yasinli 
may have been in 


bourhood or even in more distant Farishads, would 
have entered as little into their thoir^hts as the 
Romans, oi’ even the Jews, thought of preserving the 
date of the birth of Jesus before he had bectrme tiie 
founder of a religion. Buddha’s immediate followers 
may have recollected and handed down, by oral tsm- 
muiiication, the age at which Buddha died; the age 
of bis disciples too may have been recollected, to¬ 
gether with the names of some local Rajas who pa¬ 
tronised Buddha and his friends; but never, until 
the adoption of Buddhism as the state religion by 
Aboka, could there have been any object in connect¬ 
ing the lives of Buddha and his disciples ivith the 
chronology of the Solar or Lunar Dynasties of India. 
When, at the time of A&oka, it became necessary to 
give an account of the previous histoiy of Buddhism, 
the chronology then adopted for the early centuries 
of that faith was necessarily of a purely theoretical 
kind. We possess more than one system of Bud¬ 
dhist chronology, but none of them can be considered 
authentic with regard to the times previous to A6oka, 
the second successor of Chandragupta. There is the 
system of the Southern Buddhists, fi’amed in Ceylon ; 
there are the various systems of the Northern Bud¬ 
dhists, prevalent in Nepal, Tibet, and China; and the 
system of the Puranas, if system it can be called, in 
which 6S.kya is made the father of his father, and 
grandfather of his son. To try to find out which of 
thesg chronological systems is the most plausible 
seems useless, and it can only make confualoiL worse 
confounded if we attemi:>t a combination of the 
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iree* It has been nsuaj to prefer the chronology of 
Ceylon, which plac<^ Buddha^s death in 
But the principal Argument in favour of this date is 
oxtremely weak. It is said that the fact of the Cey¬ 
lonese era b^^Vig used as an era for practical purposes 
speaks in favour of its correctness. This may be 
true witfi regard to the times after the reign of 
Asoka In historical times any era, however tabu- 
louiits beginning, will be practically useful; but no 
conclusion cati be drawn from this, its later use, as to 
the correctness of its beginning. As a conventional 
era, that of Ceylon may be retained, but until new 
evidence can be brought forward to substantiate the 
authenticity of the early history of Buddhism as told 
by the Ceylonese priests, it would be rash to use 
the dates ot the Southern Buddhists as a corrective 
standard for those of the Northern Buddhists or of 
the Brahmans, Each of these chronological systems 
must be left to itself They start from different pre¬ 
mises, and necessarily arrive at different results. 
The Northern Buddhists founded their chronology 
on a reported prophecy of Buddha, that “ a thousand 
years after his death his doctrines would reach the 
iVorthern countries.” ^ Buddhism was definitely in¬ 
troduced into China in the year 61 hence the 
Chinese fix the date of Buddha^s death about one thou^ 
sand years anterior to the Christian era. The vark^ 
tiona of the date, according to different Chinese au¬ 
thorities, are not considerable, and may easily be 
explained by the uncertainty of the time at which 
Buddhism found its way successively into the various 
countries north of lodia, and at kst into China, 


' Losseij, ludian ADtk|uiiie«, ii,, p. 
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idea 950 or 949 b.c.S wMch are the usual dates 
assigned to Buddha's death hy Chinese authorities, 
we may mention the years 113u, 1045, 707, for each 
of which the same claim iias been set up, The 
year 1130 rests on the authority of Tchao-chi, as 
quoted by Matouaulin in the annals of the Soui.^ 
Fahian, also, seems to have known- this date; for, 
according to his editor, he placed the death of Buddha 
towards the beginning of the dynasty Tcheu, and 
this, according to Chinese chronology, took place in 
1122.® In another place, however, Fahian, sjx'akirig 
of the spreading of Buddhism towards tiie north, places 
this event 300 years after Buddha’s Nirvilna, or in 
the reign of the Emperor Phing-Wang, As this ein- 
peroi’ reigned 770—720, Fahian would seem to have 
dated the Nirvana somewhere between 1070 and 
1020. The date 767 rests on tiie authority of Ma- 
touanlin.^ From Tibetan books no less than fourteen 
dates have been collected ®; and the Chinese pilgrims 
who visited India found it impossible to fix on any 
one date as established on solid evidence. The list of 
the thirty-three Buddhist patriarchs, first published 
by Rdrausat (Melanges Asiatlques, i. p. 113), gives 
the date of their deaths from Chakia-inouni, who 
died 950 E.C., to Soui-ueng, who died 713 a.d., and 
bears, like everything Chinese, the cliaracter of the 
most exact chronological accuracy. The first link, 


^ Lassen^ iL 52* Foucauxj Kgya TcBer Rol Pa, xJ. 

^ Foucftux, 1. c* note c^ramunicated by Stan* Julien, 

® Neumann, Zeitsebrift fdr di6 Kunde des Morgenloades, ii, 117; 
Laf'Sen, ii* 54* 

^ FoueauXj 1* c. According to Klaproth Motouanlm places 
Buddha 688 to 609* 

® Csoina, Tibetan Gmmaiar, p, !99—201* They are: 2422, 2H8, 
2 m, 2135, 1310, iC60, 884, 882, 860, 837, 752, 653, 576, 546* 
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however, in this long oliain of patriarchs is of doubt¬ 
ful character, and the lifetime of Buddha, from 1029 
to 950, rests on his own prophecy, that a Millennium 
would elapse from his death to the conversion of 
Cliintu If, therefore, Buddha was a true propliet he 
must have lived about 1000 u.c., and this date once 
established, everything else had to give way before 
it. Thus Nfvgvirjurui, called by the Chinese Kdga 
Koshuua, or Loung-chou, is placed in their own tradi¬ 
tional chronology, ^vhieh they borrow'ed from the Bud¬ 
dhists in Northern India, 400 years after the Nirv&nad 
The Tibetans assign the same date to him.® In the 
list of tiic patriarchs, however, he occupies the four- 
teentli place, and dies 7S8 years after Buddha. The 
tu'elfili patriarch, Mailing (Deva Bodhisatva), is tra¬ 
ditionally placed by the Chinese 300 years after 
Buddha, In the list of the patriarchs he dies 618 
yeavs after the Nirviina. 

But if in this manner the stai'ting point of the 
Northern Buddhist chronology turns out to be merely 
liypothetical, based as it is on a prophe^ of Buddha, 
it will be dlfhcult to avoid the same conclusion with 
regard to the date assigned to Buddha's death by the 
Buddhists of Ceylon and of Burmah and other conn- 
tries which received their canonical books from Cey¬ 
lon. The Ceylonese possess a trustworthy and intel¬ 
ligible chronology beginning with the year 161 b.c.® 
Before that time their chronology is traditional, and 
full of absurdities. According to Professor Lassen, 
we ought to suppose that the Ceylonese, by some 


^ Lassen ii. 59, Buruouf, Introductmnj i, |>. 3.^0^ n» 5L 
- As they place Taaumitra more thao 400 after Buddha* the 
drtte for Kttgurjima ought to he about 4oO* 

TuruouFj Examination of the Tali Butldliislical Aimals, 
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or other, were in posacsaion of the right date 
^of Buddha’s death ; and as there was a prophecy 
of Buddha that Vijaya should land in Ceylon on the 
same day on which Buddha entered the jS'irvfi.na,^ 
we are further asked to believe tliat the Ceylonese 
historians placed the founder of the Yijayan dynasty 
of Ceylon in the year 543, in accordEtnce with 1,h.eir 
sacred chronology. We arc not told, however, 
through what channel the Ceylonese could have re¬ 
ceived their infonnution as to the exact date of 
Buddha’s death, and although Professor Lassen’s hy¬ 
pothesis would be extremely convenient, and has 
been acquiesced in by most Sanskrit scholars, it 
would not be honest were we to conceal from our¬ 
selves or iron), others that the first and most impor¬ 
tant link in the Ceylonese, as well as in the Chinese 
chronology, is extremely weak. All we know for 
certain is, that the Ceylonese had an historical chro- 


^ MaljdvansOj p* The Mahavau^a was written in Pali by 
Mahcmfima, He was a priest and undo of king Dasonkclleya or 
Dhatuaena, who ^igned from aak 459 to 477. Mabiinama made iise 
of earlier histones, and mentians among theDi the Dipavan^a- 
This work, also called Mahavansa, and written in Pali, ia supposed 
to be still in existence, and carries the history to the reign of 
Mahasetia, who died Ah d, S02, MEilianrnna, though he lived 
more than a hundred years after Mahriaena s death, does not seem 
to have carried the history much further. IIis work ends with 
the account of ilahasoiia's reign. It termiDates with the 4Sth verse 
of the 37th ctiapter of what is now known as the HakivanJa, and 
it is only from conjecture that Turnoor, the editor and translator 
of the first 38 chapters of the MahavamSa, ascribes the end of 
the 37th, and the whole of the 38th chapter, to the pen of Ma- 
liSpHuiua. Mahanama's work was afterwards continued by dif*. 
ferent writers. It now consiats of 100 chapters, and carries the 
history of CeyloD to the middle of the 18th century. He is 
likewise the author of a commentary on hia own work, which 
commentary ends at the 48th verse of the 37ih chapter. 
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nology after the year 161 that is to say, 
l>efore the Brahmans or Buddhists of the JSorth can 
show anything but tradition# Jf, tlien, the exact 
Ceylonese chronology begins witli 161 b.c., it is but 
reasonable to suppose that there existed io Cc’^lon 
a traditional native chronology extending beyond 
tliat date j and that, at all events, the first conquest 
of Ceylon, the establishment of the first dynasty, had 
some date, whether true or false, assigned to it in the 
annals of the country, the founder of the 

first dynasty, means Conguesty and such a person 
most likely never existed. But his name and fame 
belong to t^eylDn ; and even the latest traditions have 
never connected him with the Buddhist dynasties of 
India. He is called in the MahA-van&a, the son of 
Sinhabdhii, the sovereign of L41a (supposed to be a 
subdivision of Magadha, near the Grandakt river), and 
he is connected by a miraculous genealogy with the 
kings of Banga (Bengal) and Kalinga (Jforihern 
Circars), but not with the Buddhist dynasties of 
Magadha, Ihe only trace of Buddhism that can be 
discovered in the legends of Vijaya consists in the 
fact that his head, and the heads of his seven hundred 
companions, were shaved when they w^ere sent adrift 
in a ship that "was ultimately to bring them to Ceylon, 
But the author of the MahAvanSa takes care to say 
that this shaving of their heads was part of the pun¬ 
ishment inflicted on Vijaya by Iiis father, who, when 
asked by the people to execute his o>vn son for num¬ 
berless acts of traud and violence, preferred to send 
him and his companions adrift on the ocean, after their 
heads had been shaved. Supposing then that before 


Duslt^gAinani, e. before 161 b.c,, the Ceylonese 


possessed a number ol I'oyal names, and that by as- 
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ing to each of them a more oi' less fabulous reign, 
they bad arrived at the year 543 as the probable 
date of the CorKjUest, we can well understand how, 
under the influence of the later Buddhists, exactly the 
same thing took place in Ceylon which took place 
in Ciiina. Various temples in Ceylon had their le¬ 
gends, by which their first foundation was ascribed 
to Buddha himself. Hence the Mahfivania begins 
with relating three miraculous visits which Buddha, 
during his lifetime, paid to Ceylon. At that time, 
however, it is said that Ceylon was still inhabited by 
Yakshas. If thus the very earliest history of the 
island had been brought in connection with Buddha, 
it is but natural that some sanction of a similar kind 
sltould have been thought necessary with regard to 
the Conquest. A prophecy was, therefore, invented. 
“ The ruler of the world, Buddha,” so says the Mahfi- 
vanso, “liaving conferred blessings on the whole 
world, and attained the exalted, unchangeable Nir- 
vfiiia, seated on the throne on whicii Nirvana is 
achieved, in the midst of a great assembly of' devatfis, 
the great dinne sage addressed tihis celebrated in¬ 
junction to Sakra, who stood near him : * One Vijaya, 
the son of Siuhabfihu, king of the land of Lilia, to¬ 
gether with seven hundred officers of state, has 
landed on Lanka. Lord of Devas ! my religion will 
be established in Lankfi. On that account thoroughly 
jwotect, together with his retinue, liira and LankA,’ 
The devoted King of Devas having beard these in¬ 
junctions of the successor (of former Buddtias), as¬ 
signed the protection of Lankfi, to the Deva Utpala- 
varna (Vishnu), fie, in conformity to the command 
of Sakra, instantly repaired to Lankfi, and in the 
character of a parivrAjaka (devotee) took his station 
at the foot of a tree. 
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“ With Vijaya at their liead the whole party ap¬ 
proaching him, inquired, ‘ Pray, devotee, what land 
is this ? ’ he replied, ‘ The laud Lanbl’ Having 
thus spoken, he blessed them by sprinkling water on 
them out of his jug, and having tied (charmed) 
threads on their arms, departed througli the air.” 

At the end of the preceding chapter, the date of 
the ev(3nt is still more accurately fixed. “ This 
prince narned Vijaya,” we read there, “ who had then 
attained the wisdom of experience, landed in the di¬ 
vision Tiunraparnl of this land LankO,, on the day 
that the successor of former Buddhas reclined in the 
arbour of the two delightful sal-trees, to attain Nir¬ 
vana." In this manner the conquest of Ceylon was 
invested with a religious character, and at the same 
time a connection was established between the tra¬ 
ditional chronology of Ceylon and the sacred history 
of Buddha. If Buddha was a true prophet, the Cey¬ 
lonese argue quite rightly that he must have died in 
the year of the Conquest, or 543 b. c. 

This synchronism once established, it became ne- 
cessaiy to accommodate to it, as well as possible, the 
rest of the legendary history of the Buddhists. It con¬ 
tained but few historical elements previous to ASoka’s 
Council, but that council had again to be connected 
with the history of Ceylon. Asoka was the cotem¬ 
porary of Devanltmpriya Tishya, King of Ceylon. 
This king adopted Buddhism, and made it, like Afioka, 
the state religion of the island, Noiv, according to 
the traditional chronology of Ceylon, Devanfi-mpriya 
Tishyacame to the throne 236 years after the landing 
of Vijaya ^ and he reigned forty years (.$07—267 b.c.) 
He was intimately connected with Akoka, as we shall 



' jMiilmvanao, Pref, p. iii. 
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and it was necessary that the same interval 
which in the historical traditions of Ceylon separated 
Dev&nfi,inpriya Tishya from Vijaya should separate 
ASoka from Buddha. This was achieved in the fol¬ 
lowing manner: One ASoka is supposed to have 
come to the tlirone ninety years after Buddha, and 
a council (the second, as it is called) is supposed 
to have taken place in the tenth year of his reign, 
or just one hundred years after Buddha. At that 
second council a prophecy was uttered that in 118 
years a calamity would befall the Buddhist religion. 
This refers to the reign of tho so-called second A&oka, 
who was at first a great enemy to religion. Now 
the first Aioka is represented to have reigned 18 
years after the Council (100 anno Buddhse), and if 
we cast up these 118 years, the 22 years of A.?ioka’s 
sons, the 22 years of the Nine, the 2'i years' of 
Chandragupta, the 28 years of Bindufeara, and the 4 
years which elapsed before Aaoka’s inauguration®, 
we find that ASoka’s inauguration would fall just 
118 years after the second Council, 218 years after 
Buddha, or 325 b. c. The Council of this real 
ASoka was held in the 17th year of his reign, or 235 
after Buddha. Mahendra, the son of Asoka, pro¬ 
ceeded to Ceylon in the next year, or 236 years after 
Buddha.; and in this manner the arrival of Mahendra 
in Ceylon, and the inauguration of I')evi\n5,rapnya 
Tishya as King of Ceylon, are brought together in 
the same year. It is true that in order to achieve 
this, it has become necessary to add a first A6oka®, 


i Not thirty-four years aa jiriotod in the ^lah^vanso. See 
Xtassen, ii. 62. n. 

® As* lies,, XX. p, 167. 

® This ilrrft Aiioku b Oftlled KMunoka. a name ^rhich it would be 
too bold to expluin as the chronological Asoka. 
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whom the Northern Buddhists know nothing;It 
has become necessary to admit another Moggali- 
putto, and another Council, all equally unknown ex¬ 
cept in the traditional chronology of Ceylon. The 
Northern Buddhists know but one Aftoka, the grand¬ 
son of Chandragupta; they know but one Council, 
besides the Assembly following immediately on the 
death of Buddha, viz. the Council of P&taliputra 
under Dhannh^oka, and this they place 110 years 
after Buddha’s Nirvilna.^ I’indola, a contemporary of 
of Buddha, was seen as an old man by A^oka. But 
who was to contradict the Ceylonese historians? They 
possessed, what the Buddhists of Magadha did not 
possess, a histoi-y of their island and their sovereigns. 
They valued historical clironology for its own sake, 
forming an exception in this respect to all other 
nations of India. They were a colony, and like most 
colonies, they valued the traditions of the past. The 
Buddhists of Mngadha, as far as we are able to 
judge, preserved but a few historical recollections, 
frequently in the form of prophecies, which they 
aftei'wat ds forced into the loose frame of the Brah- 
nianic chronology. The Buddhists of Ceylon did not 
borrow the outlines of their history either from the 
Brahmans or from the Buddhists of Magadha; and 
this is a point which has never been sufficiently 
considered. Their outlines of history were not con¬ 
structed originally in order to hold the Buddhist 
traditions of the North. They may have been 
slightly modified, so as to avoid glaring inconaisten- 

' In some iasRinees that date is changed to 200 a.b., by 

means of a reaction exorcised by the literature of Ceylon on 
tlie chronology of the Continental Buddhists* Bnrnouf, Introduc¬ 
tion, p, 436. 576* 
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the proftine history of Ceylon and the 
of Buddhism, But there is evidence to 
shosv that, on the other hand, the historical legends of 
ilagadha had to yield much more considerably,—the 
framers of tlie final chronology finding it impossible 
to ignore the annals of their island and the reigns of 
their ancient half-fabulous kings. The chronology 
of the MahA.van§a is a compromise between the chro- 
nology of Ceylon and that of Magadlia, but the latter 
was the more pliant of the two. There is nothing 
to prove that the terminm a quo of the clironnlogy of 
Ceylon,—the date of V ijaya’s landing—was borrowed 
from the North. There were Buddhist traditions 
connecting Vijaya’s landing with the death of Bud¬ 
dha, but the date 64.3 b. c. is never found in the 
sacred chronology of Buddhism, before it waa bor¬ 
rowed from the pivifane chronology of Ceylon. There 
were similar, and, as it would seem, better founded 
traditions, connecting DevS-nfimpriya Tishya with the 
great i\6okaj but the date of Devfl.n4mpriya Tishya 
was not determined by the date of the great A^oka, 
nor was the date of Asoka's Council, as 110 after 
Buddha, accepted in Ceylon. On the contrary, the 
interval bet^veen Yijaya and DevAnAmpriya Tishya 
was allowed to remain as it stood lu the Ceylonese 
annals, and the Buddhist traditions were stretched in 
order to suit that interval. An intermediate A,4oka 
and an intermediate Council were admitted, which 
were unknown to the Northern Buddhists. The pro¬ 
phecy that NS-gfi-rjuna should live 40<i years after Bud¬ 
dha had been altered by the Chinese so as to suit 
their chronology. They placed him 800 years after 
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nddha. In like manner the Ceylonese Bnddhis 
having fixed Buddha’s deatli at 543 B.O., changed the 
traditional date of ISAg^rjuna from 400 to 500 after 
Buddha.’ Ail tins is constructive chronology', and 
whether we follow the Chinese or Ceylonese date of 
Buddha, we must always remember that in both the 
tmmmis h quo is purely hypothetical. This does not 
interfere with the correctness of minor details, such 
as the number of years assigned to each king, and in 
particular the chronological distance between certain 
events. These may have formed part of popular 
tradition, long before any system of chronology was 
established. A very old man, Pinrlola, was repre¬ 
sented in a popular legend to have been a contem* 
porary both of Buddha and of DharmAsoka. Hence 
the interval between the founder and the Joyal patron 
of Buddhism would naturally be fixed at about 100 
years. This is a tradition which may be used for 
historical purposes. Again, when we see that a date 
like that of NAghijuna fixed in the North of India at 
4t)0 after Buddha, is altered to 800 and 500, so as to 
suit the requirements of two different sj'stetns of 
chronology, we may feel inclined to look upon the 
unsystematic date as the most plausible. But in 
order to make use of such indications we must first 
of all establish a ireO trrth, and this can only be found 
in Chandragupta. Everything in Indian chronology 
depends on the date of Chandragupta. Chandragupta 
was the grandfather of A^ka, and the conteinpomry 
of Scleucus Nicator, Now, a^scording to Chinese 
chronology, ASoka would have lived, to waive minor 


^ Turnoiir, Extuniufttbn of iome points of Buddhist Ghro- 
nolog/p Journal of the As, S. B., v. 530, Lassen, iL 5S, 
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^erencea, 850 or 750 B.C., according to Ceylonese 
chronology, 315 n.c. Either of these dates is im* 
possible, because it does not agree with the chrono- 
logy of Gitiece, and hence both the Chinese and 
Ceylonese dates of Buddha’s death must be given up 
us equally valueless for historical calculations, 

There is but one means through which the history 
of India can be connected witli that of Greece, and 
its chronology be reduced to -its proper limits. 
Although we look in vain in the literature of the 


Brahmans or Buddhists for any allusion to Alexander’s 
con quests and although it is impossible to identify 
any of the historical events, related by Alexander’s 
companions, with the historical traditions of India, 
one name has fortunately been preserved by classical 
writers wlio describe the events immediately follow¬ 
ing Alexander’s conquest, to form a connecting link 
between the history of the East and t!ie West. This 
is the name of Sandracottus or Sandrocyptus, the 
Sanskrit C'bandragupta. 

We learn from classical writers, Justin, Arrian, 
Diodorus Siculus, Strabo, Quintus Curtius and Plu¬ 
tarch, that in Alexander’s time there was on the 
Ganges a powerful king of the name of Xandrames, 
and that soon after Alexander’s invasion, a new empire 
was founded there by Sandracottus or Sandrocyptus. 
Justin says : “ Sandracottus gave liberty to India 
after Alexander's retreat, but soon converted the name 
of liberty into servitude after his success, subjecting 
those whom he had rescued from foreigi, dominion to 
his own authority. This prince was of humble origin, 
but was called to royalty by the ixnver of the gods; 
for, having oiFerided Alexander by his impertinent lan- 
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he was ordered to he put to death, and ascape 
only by flight. Fatigued with his journey he lay down 
to rest, when a lion of large size came and licked oft' 
the sweat that poured from him with his tongue, and 
retired without doing him any harm. The prodigy 
inspired him with ambitious hopes, and collecting 
bands of robbers he roused the Indians to rebellion. 
When he prepared for war against the captains of 
Alexander, a wild elephant of enormous size ap« 
preached liim, and received him on his back as if he 
had been tamed. He was a distinguished general and a 
brave soldier. Having thus acquired power, Sandra- 
cottus reigned over India at the time when Seleucus 
was laying the foundation of his greatness, and Seleucus 
entered into a treaty with him, and settling affairs on 


the side of India directed his march 


against 


Anti- 


gonus.”® 

Besides this wc may gather from classical writers 
the following statements, bearing on Xaridnimes and 
Sandrocyptus: “ When Alexander made inquiries 

about the interior of India, he was told that beyond 
the Indus there was a vast desert of 12 (or 11, accord¬ 
ing to Curfius,) days’ journey, and that at the farthest 
borders thereof ran the Ganges. Beyond that river, 
he was told, the Prasii (Pr&chyaa) dwelt, and the Gan. 
garidao. Their king was named Xandrarnes, who could 
bring into the field 20,000 I^orse, 200,000 foot, 2,000 
chariots, and 4,000 (or 3,000, Curtius,) elephants. 
Alexander who did not at first believe this, inquired 
from king Porus whether this account of the power 


* Flutarcfi^ Yitn Alex* e. 62, sajs that Sandrceottus saw 
Alexander when he was a 

* JusUnI Hist* Fhilipp, Lib. xf, cap* iv. 
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^■^^^feiXandranies waa true; and he was told 'by Porus 
that it waa true, but that the king was but of mean 
and obscure extraction, accounted to be a barber's 
son ; that the queen, however, had fallen in love with 
the barber, had murdered her husband, and that 
the kingdom had thus devolved upon Xandraraes.” ' 
Quintus Curtius says*, “that the father of Xandratnes 
had murdered the king, and under pretence of acting 
as guardian to his sons, got them into his power and 
put them to death; that after their extermination he 
begot the son who was then king, and who, more 
worthy of his father’s condition than his own, was 
odious and contemptible to his subjects.” Strabo 
adds^, “ that the capital of the Prasii was called Paii- 
bothra, situated at the confluence of the Ganges and 
another river,” which Arrian* specifies as the Eran* 
noboas. Their king, besides his birth-name, liad to take 
the name of the city, and was called the Palibothrian. 
This was the case with Sandracottus to whom Mega- 
sthenes was sent frequently- It was t)ie same king with 
whom Seleucus Nicator contracted an alliance, ceding 
to him the couutiy beyond the Indus, and receiving in 
its stead 500 elephants.® Mcgasthenes visited his court 
several time'r®; and the same king, as Plutarch says’’, 

1 DIoclorus Siculus, svii. 93. The stateraent in Photii Biblioth. 

р. 1679, tlmt Porus waa the son of n barber, repeated by Libnnitia, 
tom. ii. 632., is evidently a mistake. Plutarch, Vita AlexanUri, 

с. 62, speaks of 80,000 horse, 8,000 chariots, and 6,000 eJephauts, 

■ Quintus Curtius, is. 2. 

® Sttabo, XV. 1. 36. 

* Arrian, Indies, x. 5. 

* Strabo, xv, 2, 9. 

* Arrian, Exped. v. 6, ladies, v. 3. 

t Plutarch, Vita Alcsandri, c. 62. 
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traversed India with an ai'my of 600,000 men, and 
conquered tlie whole.” 

Tlicse accounts of the classical writers contain a 
number of distinct statetnents which could leave very 
little doubt as to tho king to whom they refeired. 
Indian historians, it is true, are generally so vague 
and so much given to exaggeration, that their kings 
are all very much alike, either all black or all briglit. 
But nevertheless, if there ever was such a king as the 
king of the Pnisli, an usurper, residing at Pfi-taliputra, 
called Sandrocyptos or Sandracottus, it is hardly 
possible that lie should not be recognized in the his¬ 
torical traditions of India. There is in the lists of 
tho kings of India the name of Chandragupta, and the 
resemblance of this name with the name of Sandni- 


cottus or Sandrocyptus was first, I believe, pointed 
out by Sir William Jones.' Wilford, Professor ''Vilsorr 
and l^rofessor Lassen have afterwards added further 
evidence in confirmation of Sir W. Jones’s conjecture ; 
and althouglt other scholars, and particularly M. 
Troyer, in his edition of the E^jatnrangini, have 
raised objections, we shall see that the evidence in 
favour of the identity of Chandn^upta nnd Sandro- 
cyptiis is such as to admit of no reasonable doubt. 
It is objected that the Greeks called the king of the 
IMjwerful empire beyond the Indus, Xandmnm^ or 
Agfframen. Now the last name is evidently a mere 
tnisspoUing for Xandrames, and this Xandraines is not 
the same as Sandracottus. Xandrames, if we under¬ 
stand the Greek accounts rightly, is the predecessor 
of Cliandragupta or rather the last king of the empire 
conquered by Sandracottus. If, however, it should be 


^ Asiatic Rcsearchesj ro\* iv, p* II. 
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oiitaiiied, that theac two uarnts were hi tended for 
one and the sarao king, the explanation would still be 
very easy. For Chandragupta (the protected of the 
moon), is also called Chandra^, the Moon; and Chandra* 
mas, in Sanskrit, is a synonyrae of Chandra. Xandra- 
nies, however, was no doubt intended as different 
from Chandragupta. Xandrames must have been 
king of the Prasii before bandracottua, and during 
the time of Alexander’s wars. If this Xandrames is 
the same as the last Nauda, the agreement between 
the Greek account of his mean extraction, and the 
Hindu account of Nanda being a Shdra, would be 
very striking. It is not, however, quite clear whether 
the same person is meant in the Greek and Hindu 
accounts. At the time of Alexander’s invasion 
Sandracottus was very young, and being obliged to 
fly before Alexander, whom he had offended, it is 
said that he collected bands of robbers, and with their 
liclp succeeded in establishing the freedom of India. 
Plutarch says distinctly that Sandracottus reigned 
soon after, that is soon after Xandrames, and we 


know from Justin, that it vras Sandracottus, and not 
Xandrame.'i, who waged wars with the captains of 
Alexander. Another objection against the identifica¬ 
tion of Chandragupta and Sandracottus was tlie site 
of their respective capitals. The capital of Chandra¬ 
gupta, P&taiiputra, was no doubt the same as the Pali- 
bothra of Sandracottus, the modern Patna. But ex¬ 
ception was taken on the ground that Patna is not 
situated near the confluence of tlie Ganges and the 
Sone or Eran noboas, where the ancient i^alibotbra 
stood. This, however, has been explained by a change 


• See Wilson's notes on the Mudra Rakshas.i, p. 1.52. 
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in thc! bed of the river Sono, which is established on 
the best goograiihicnl evidence. 

There are several other points on ivhicla the his¬ 
tories of Chandragupta and Saudracottus agree. San- 
dmcottus founded a new empire at Palihothni. Chan¬ 
dra gupta was the founder of a new dynasty, the 
Mauryas' at Pftlaliputra. Sandracottus gained the 
throne by collecting bands of robbers. Chandragupta 
did the same. Sandracottus was called to royalty by 
the power of the gods and by prodigies. So was 
Chiindraguptn, although the prodigy related by Jus¬ 
tin is not exactly the same as the prodigies related 
by Hindu nutbors. So far, therefore, there is 
nothing in the Greek accounts that is not confirmed 
by Hindu tradition. That there should be a great 
cletil wore in Hindu tradition than was known to the 
Greeks is but natural, particularly as many of the 
Hindu stories were evidently invented at a later time 
and with a certain object. As the grandson of Chan- 
dragupta was the great patron of the Buddhists, 
attempts were naturally made by Buddhist writers to 
prove that Chandragupta belonged to the same race 
as Buddha; while on the other hand the Bnihmanic 
writers would be no less fertile in inventing fables 
that would throw discredit on the ancestor of the 
Buddhist sovereigns of India. Some extracts from 
the writings of these hostile parties will best show 


§L 


1 ^jThe name of Maurja stiems to Imve been known to the Gr^ekfl. 
See Cuoningbam, Journol of the Aa- Soc, of Bengal, xxiii. p. 6BO* 
Tlie wooiten Jiouses m which the tribe of the Morieia are siiiti 
to linve lived, may refer to the story of the Mauryaa living in a 
forest* See Mahuvanso, p, xxxix. 

The autcment of Witford, that Maurya meant in Sanskrit 
the offspring of a barber and a fSudra-woinan, has Dcrer been 
proved* 
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this was aclileved. In tlie Mahtlvanso^ we reaA 
“KAl^soko had ten sons : these Urotliers (conjointly) 
ruled the empire righteously for twenty-two years. 
Subsequently there were nine brothers : they also ac¬ 
cording to their seniority reigned for twenty-two 
years. Thereafter the Brahman Ch&uakko, in grati¬ 
fication of an implacable hatred borne towards the 
ninth surviving brother, called Dhana-nando, having 
put him to death, installed iu the sovereignty over 
the whole of Jatnbudipo, a descendant of the dynasty 
of Moriyan sovereigns, endowed with illustrious and 
beneficent attributes, and surnamed Chandagutto. He 
reigned 24 (not 34) years.” 

The commentary on this passage adds the following 
details“Subsequent to K&lflsoko, who patronised 
those who held the second convocation, the royal line 
is stated to Jiave consisted of twelve monarebs to the 
reign of DhammfLsoko, when they (the priests) held 
the third convocation. Kfllltsoko’s own sons were ten 
brothers. Their names are specitied in the Attha- 
katha. The appellation of ‘the nine Kaiidos’ origi¬ 
nates in nine ot them bearing that patronyniic title. 

“The Atthakathdof the Uttaravih^ro priests seU 
forth that the eldest of these was of an extraction 
(maternally) not allied (inferior) to the royal family; 
and that he dwelt in one of the provinces®; it gives 


I Mabavanso, p. 21. The PAli orthography has been pieser^red 
in tiie following extracts. 

* Mibav., p. 33. 

* It would seem that the eldest son of Asoko did not participate 
in the general government of the country, but received a pro¬ 
vincial uce-royaUy. But in the Burmese histories it is stated 
distinctly that the eldest son, named Bhadraseita, reigned with 
nine of his brothers during a period of twenty-two years, 
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30 the history of the other nine. I also will give 
their history succinctly, but without prejudice to its 
perspicuity. 

“In aforetime, during the conjoint adminiatratioii 
of the (nine) sons of Kfl,]A6olto, a. certain provincial 
person appeared in the character of a inarauder, 
and raising a considerable force, was laying the 
country waste by pillage. His people, who committed 
these depredations on towns, whenever a town might 
be .sacked, seized and compelled its onm inhabitants 
to carry the spoil to a wilderness, and there securing 
the plunder, drove them awa)'. On a certain day, 
the banditti who were leading this predatory life 
having employed a daring, powerful, andenterprizing 
individual to commit a robbery, were retreating to 
the wilderness, making him carry the plunder. Ho 
who was tims associated with them, inquired; ‘ By 
what means do you find your livelihood?’ *Thou 
slave’ (they replied) ‘we are not men who submit 
to the toils of tillage, or cattle tending. By a pro* 
cceding precisely like the present one, pillaging towns 
and villages, and laying np stores of riches and grain, 
and providing ourselves with fish and flesh, toddy 
imd other beverage, we pass our lives jovially in 
feasting and drinking.' On being told this, he 
thought: ‘ Tins mode of life of these thieves is surely 
excellent; shall I, also, joining them, lead a similar 
life ?’ and then said, ‘ I also will join you, I will be¬ 
come a confederate of yours. Admitting me among 
you, take me (in your marauding excursions).’ 
They replying ‘ sfi,dhu,’ received him among them. 

“ On a subsequent occasion, they attacked a town 
which was defended by well armed and vigilant inha¬ 
bitants. As soon as tliey entered the town the people 
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e upon and surrounded tlietn, and seizing tlieir 
leader, and hoiving him with a sword, put him to 
death. The robbers dispersing in all directions re¬ 
paired to, and reassembled in the wilderness. Dis¬ 
covering that he (their leader) had been slain; and 
saying, * In his death the extinction of our prosperity 
is evident; having been deprived of him, under whose 
control can the sacking of villages be carried on ? 
even to remain liere is imprudent; thus our disunion 
and destnietion are inevitable:’ they resigned them¬ 
selves to desponding grief. The individual above 
mentioned, approaching them, asked : * What are ye 
weeping for ?' On being answered by them, ‘ We are 
lamenting the want of a valiant leader, to direct us 
in the hour of attack and retreat in our village sacks.’ 
* In that case, my friends,' (said he) * ye need not 
make yourselves unhappy; if there be no other person 
able to undertake that post, I can myself [>erfbrm it 
for you : from henceforth give not a thought about the 
matter.’ This and more he said to them. They, 
relieved from their perplexity by this s|)eech, joyfully 
replied, * sftdhu,' and conferred on him the post of 
cliief. 


■ “From that period proclaiming himself to be Nando, 
and adopting the course followed formerly (by his 
predecessor), he wandered about, pillagingthe country. 
Having induced his brothers also to co-operate with 
him, by them also he was supported in his inai'auding 
excursions. Subsequently assembling his gang, he 
thus addressed them : ‘ My men ! this is not a career 
in which valiant men-should be engaged; it is not 
worthy of such as we are; this course is only befitting 
base wretches. AVhat advantage is there in persever¬ 
ing in this career, let us aim at supreme sovereignty ?' 
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assented. On having received their acquies¬ 
cence, attended by his ti’oops and equipped I'or war, 
he attacked a provincial town, calling upon (its in¬ 
habitants) either to acknowledge him aa sovereign, or 
to give him battle. They on receiving this demand all 
assembled, and having duly weighed tlie mc.ssage, by 
sending an appropriate answer, formed a treaty of 
alliance with them. By this means reducing under 
his authority the people of Jambudipo in great num¬ 
bers, he finally attacked Pfitiliputta^ (the capital of 
the Indian empire), and usurping the sovereignty, 
died there a short time afterwai-ds, while governing 
the empire. 

“ His brothers next succeeded to the empire in the 
order of their seniority. They altogether reigned 
twenty-two years. It was on this account that (in 
tlje Jlahfivanso) it is stated that there were nine 
Nandos. 

“ Their ninth youngest brother was called Dhnna- 
nando, from his being addicted to hoarding treasure. 
As soon as he was inaugurated, actuated by miserly 
desires the most inveterate, he resolved witliin him¬ 
self, *It is proper that I should devote myself to 
hoarding treasure; ’ and collecting riches to the 
amount of eighty kotis, and superintending the trans¬ 
port thereof himself, and repairing to the banks of the 
Ganges, by means of a barrier constructed of branches 
and leaves interrupting the course of the main stream, 
and forming a canal, he diverted its waters into a 
different channel} and in a rock in the bed of the 

* Pataliputra was tbeo governed by the youngest son of Aiokn^ 
called Piojamakh, and the robber’-klng^ wLo iirst called himAelf 
Nanda, fa said to have reigned a ehort time under the title of 
Ugrniiena- Aa. Res, xx* p. 170* 
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Trf^ having caused a great excavation to be made, 
he buried the treasure there. Over this cave he laid 


a layer of stones, and to prc^-ent the admission of 
water, poured molten lead on it. Over that again 
lie laid another layer of stones, and jiassing a stream 
of molten lead (over it), which made it like a solid 
rock, he restored tlie river to its former course. 
Levying taxes even on skins, gums, trees, and stones, 
among other articles, he amassed further treasures, 
which he disposed of similarly. It is stated that he 
did .so repeatedly. On this account we call thus ninth 
brother of theirs, as he personally devoted himself 
to the hoarding of treasure, ‘ Dhananando.’ 

“ The appellation of ‘ Moriyan sovereigns’ is de¬ 
rived from the auspicious circumstances under which 
their capital, which obtained the name of Moiiya, 
was called into existence. 

“ While Buddha yet lived, driven by the misfortunes 
produced by the war of (prince) Vidhudhabo, cer¬ 
tain members of the S&kya line retreating to Hima- 
vaiito, discovered a delightful and beautiful location, 
well watered, and situated in the midst of a forest of 
lofty bo and other trees. Influenced by the desire of 
settling there, they founded a town at a place where 
several greet roads met, surrounded by durable ram¬ 
parts, having gates of defence therein, and embel¬ 
lished with delightful edifices and pleasure gardens. 
Moreover that (city), having a row of buildings 
covered with tiles, which were arranged in the pat¬ 
tern of the plumage of a peacock’s neck, and as it 
resounded with the notes of flocks of * konchos ’ 
and ‘ inayuros ’ (pea-fowls), was so called. From this 
circumstance these S4kya lords of this town, and their 
children and descendants, were renowned throughout 
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famlmdipo by the title of ‘ Moriya.’ From this tinie 
that dynasty has been called the Moriyan dynasty." 

After a iew isolated remarks, the TIkA. thus pro¬ 
ceeds in its account of ChAuakko and Cliandagutto; 

“ It is proper that in tiiis place a sketch of these 
two clioracter.s should be given. Of these, if I am 
asked in the first place, ‘ Where did this ChAimkko 
dwell? Whose son was he ?’ I answer, * he lived at 
the city of TakkasilA. He was the son of a certain 
Brahman at that place, and a man who htid achieved 
the knowledge of the three Vedas; could rehearse 


themantos; skilful in stratagems; and dexterous in 
intrigue as well os policy. At the period of ins 
father’s death he was already well known as the 
dutiful maintainer of his mother, and as a highly 
gifted individual worthy of swaying the chhatta. 

“ On a certain occasion, approaCihi ug his mother, 
who w'as weeping, he inquired, * My dear mother, 
\vliy dost thou weep ? ’ On being answered by her, 
‘ My child, thou art gifted to sway a chhatta. Do 
not, my boy, endeavour by raising the chhatta, to 
become a .sovereign. Princes everywhere are un¬ 
stable in their attacliinents. Thou also, my child, 
wilt forget the affection thou owest me. In that case, 
I sliould be reduced to the deepest distress. 1 weep 
under these apprehensions.’ He exclaimed; ‘ .My 
mother, what is that gift that I possess ? On what 
part of iny person is it indicated ? ’ and on her re¬ 
plying, ‘ Jly dear, on thy teeth,’ smashing las own 
teeth, and becoming ‘ Kandhadatto ’ (a tooth-broken 
man) he devoted biinscU to the protection of his 
inotlier. Thus it was that he became celebrated 
as the filial protector of his mother. He was not 
only a tooth-broken man, but he was disfigured by a 
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sgiiating complexion, and by deformity of legs and 
other inembera prejudicial to inauly comeliness. 

“ In Ilia quest of disputation, repairing to PuppUa- 
pura, the capital of the monarch Dhana-nando, (who, 
abandoning his passion for hoarding, becoming im¬ 
bued with the desire of giving alms, relinquishing 
also his miserly habits, and delighting in hearing the 
fruits that resulted from benevolonce, liad built a 
hall of alms-otfering in the midst of his palace, and 
was making an offering to the chief of the Brahmans 
worth a hundred kotis, and to the most junior Brah¬ 
man an offering worth a lac,) this Brahman (Ch&- 
iiukko) entered the said apartment, and taking 
possession of the scat of the chief Brahman, stit him¬ 
self down in that alms hall. 

“ At that instant Dhana-nando himself— decked in 
regal attire, and attended by many thousands of 
'siwakA' (state palanquins), glittering with their 
various ornaments, and escorted by a suite of a hun¬ 
dred royal personages, with their martial array of 
tlie four hosts, of cavalry, elephants, chariots, and 
infantry, and accompanied by dancing-girls, lovely 
as the attendants on the devos, himself a person¬ 
ification of majesty, and bearing the white parasol 
of dominion, having a golden staff and golden tassels, 
with this superb retinue repairing thither, and 
entering the hall of alms-offering, beheld the Brah- 
man ChAnakko seated. On seeing him, this thought 
occurred to him (Nando) : * Surely it cannot be 
profiCP that he should assume (he seat of the chief 
Brahman.' Becoming displeased with'him, he thus 
evinced his displeasure. He inquired: * Who art 
thou, that thou hast taken the seat of the chief 
Brahman ?’ and being answered (simply), ‘It is I:’ 
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Cast from hence this cripple Brahman ; allow him 
not to be seated/ exclaimed Nando; and although 
the courtiers again and again implored of him, say¬ 
ing, ‘ D^vo! let it not be so done by a person pre¬ 
pared to make offerings as thou art, extend thy 
forgiveness to this Brahman; ’ he insisted upon liis 
ejection. On the courtiers approaching Ch^nakko, 
and saying, ‘ Ach^riyo! we come, by the command 
of the rSja, to remove thee from hence; but in¬ 
capable of uttering the words, “ Achfiriyo, depart 
hence,” we now stand before thee abashed.* En¬ 
raged against him (Nando), rising from his seat to 
depart, he snapt asunder his Brahmanieal cord, and 
dashed down his jug on the threshold, and thus in¬ 
voking malediction: ‘ Kings are impious : may this 
whole earth, bounded by the four oceans, withhold 
its gifts from Nando,’ he departed. On his sidlying 
out, the olKcers reported this proceeding to the 
rfija.. The king, furious with indignation, roared, 

* Catch, catch, the slave.’ The fugitive, stripping 
himself naked, and assuming the character of an oji- 
vnko, and running into the centre of the palace, con¬ 
cealed himself in an unfrequented place, at the San- 
khilrathfiiian. The pursuers, not having discovered 
him, returned and reported that he was not to be 
found. 

“ In the night he repaired to a more frequented part 
of the palace, and meeting some of the suite of the 
royal prince Pabbato, admitted them into his con¬ 
fidence. By their assistance he had an interview 
with the prince. Gaining him over by holding out 
hopes of securing the sovereignty for him, and at¬ 
taching him by that exjiedieut, he began to search 
the means of getting out of the palace. Discovering 
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iit ill a certain place there was a ladder leading to 
a secret passage, lie consulted with the prince, and 
sent a message to hta (the prince’s) mother for the 
key of the passage. Opening the door with the ut¬ 
most secresy, he escaped w'ith the prince, and they 
fled to the wilderness of VinjjbA. (Vindhya). 

“While dwelling there, with the view of raising 
resources, he converted (by recoining) each kahA.- 
pana into eight, and amassed eighty kotis of kahA.- 
panas. Having buried this treasm-e, he commenced 
to search for a second individual entitled (by birth) 
to be raised to sovereign power, and met with the 
aforesaid prince of the Moriyan dynasty called 
Chandagutto. 


“ His mother, the queen consort of the monarch of 
Morij^a-nagara, the city before mentioned, was preg¬ 
nant at the time that a certain powerful provincial 
r&ja conquered that kingdom, and put the Moriyan 
king to death. In her anxiety to preserve the child 
in her womb, she departed for the capital of Puppha- 
pura under the protection of her elder brothers, and 
under disguise she dwelt there. At the completion of 
the ordinary term of pregnancy she gave birth to a 
son, and relinquishing him to the protection of the 
devos, she placed him in a vase, and deposited him 
at the door of a cattle pen. A bull named Chando 
stationed himself by him, to protect him; in the same 
manner that Prince Ghoso, by the interposition of 
the devatA, was watched over by a bull. In the 
same manner, also, that the herdsman in the instance 
of that Prince Ghoso repaired to the spot where that 
bull planted himself, a herdsman, on observing this 
prince, moved by affection, like that borne to his own 
child, took charge of and tenderly reared him; and 
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iving him a rianie, in reference to his liaving been 
wftU’ht'd bj' the bull Obaudo, be called him ‘ Chan- 
dagutto,’ and brought him up. When he had at¬ 
tained an age to be able to tend cattle, a certain wild 
bnntstnan, a friend of the herdsman, becoming ac¬ 
quainted with the boy, and atfacbed to him, took him 
from (the herdsman) to his own dwelling, and esta¬ 
blished him there. He continued to dwell in that 
vilhige. 

“ Subsequently, on a certain occasion, while tending 
cattle with other children in tite village, he joined 
them ill a game called ‘ tlie game of royalty.’ He 
himself was named Hfija; toothers he gave the offices 
of sub-king, &c. Some being appointed judges, were 
placed in a judgment hall; some he made officers of 
the king’s household; and others, outlaws or robbers. 
Having thus constituted a court of justice, he sat in 
judgment. On culprits being brought up, when they 
had been regularly iinpcached and tried, on their guilt 
being clearly proved to his satisfaction, according to the 
sentence awarded by his judicial ministers, he ordered 
the officers of the court to chop off their hands and 
feet. On their replying, * Devo! we have no axes j’ 
he answered ; ‘ It is the order of Cbaiidagutto that ye 
should chop off their bands and feet, making axes with 
the horns of goats for blades, and sticks for handles.’ 
They acted accordingly; and on striking wdth the 
axe, the hands and feet were lopped off. On the 
same person con nnaiiding, ‘ Let them be reunited,’ the 
hands and feet were restored to their former condition. 

“ Chanakko liappening to come to that spot, was 
amazed at the proceeding he beheld. Accompanying 
(the boy) to the village, and presenting the huntsman 
with a thousand kahfipuaas, he applied for him ; say¬ 
ing, 'I will teach your son every accompushment; 
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sign him to tne.’ Accordingly, conducting him 
to Ilia own dwelling, he encii'cled his neck with a 
single fold of a woollen cord, twisted with gold thread, 
worth u lac. 

“ The discovery of this person ia thus stated (in 
the former works): ‘lie discovered this prince de¬ 
scended from the Moriyan line.' 

“ He (Chflnnkko) invested Prince Pabbato, also, 
with a similar woollen cord. While these youths 
were living witli him, each had a dream, which 
they separately imparted to him. As soon as he 
heard each (dream), he knew that of these Prince 
Pabbato would not attain royalty; and that Ohan- 
dagutto would, without loss of time, become para¬ 
mount monarch in Jambudipo. Altliough he made 
this discovery, he disclosed notliing to them. 

“ On a certain occasion having partaken of some 
milk-rice prepared in butter, which had been received 
as an offering at a brahrnanical disputation, they re¬ 
tired from the main road, and lying down in a shady 
place, protected by the deep foliage of trees, fell asleep. 
Among them the Achkriyo awakening first, ro.se, and 
for the purpose of putting prince Pabbato’s qualifica¬ 
tions to the test, he gave him a sword, and telling 
him: ‘ Bring me the woollen thread on Chandagutto’s 
neck, without either cutting or untying it,’ sent him 
off. He started on the mission, and failing to accom¬ 
plish it, he returned. On a subsequent day, he sent 
Chanihagutto on a similar mission. He repairing to 
the spot where Pabbato was sleeping, and consider!no¬ 
how it was to be effected, decided; ‘There is no 
other way of doing it; it can only be got possession 
of, by cutting his head off.’ Accordingly chopping 
his head off, and bringing away the woollen thread, he 
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sented himself to the Brahman, who received him 
iu profound silence. Pleased with him, however, on 
account of this (exploit), he rendered him iu the 
course of six or seven years highly accomplished, 
and profoundly learned. 

“ Thereafter, on his attaining inanljood, he decided ; 
‘ From henceforth this individual is capable of form* 
iiig and controlling an army; ’ so he repaired to 
the spot wherp his tre.asure was buried, and took 
possession of it, and employed it, enlisting forces 
from all quarters, and distributing money among 
tiiem; and having thus formed a powerful army, ho 
entrusted it to him. From that time throwing oif all 
disguise, and invading the inhabited parts of the 
country', he commenced his campaign by attacking 
towns and villages. In the course of their (Chfi.nak- 
ko and Chandagutto's) W'arfare, the population rose 
to a mail, and surrounding them, and hewing their 
army with their weapons, vanquished them. Dispers¬ 
ing, tliey re-united in the wilderness ; and con. 9 ulting 
together, they thus decided : ‘As yet no advantage 
has resulted from war; relinquishing military opera¬ 
tions, let us acquire a knowledge of the sentiments of 
the people.’ Thenceforth, iu disguise, they travelled 
about the country. While thus roaming about, after 
sunset retiring to some town or other, they were in 
the habit of attending to the conversation of the in- 
habiUuits of those places. 

“ In one of these villages, a woman having baked 
some ‘ appalapflva ’ (pancakes) was giving them to 
her child, who leaving the edges would only eat the 
centre. On his ashing for another cake, she remark¬ 
ed ; * This boy’s conduct is like Chandagutto’s in his 
attempt to take possession of the kingdom.' On his 
inquiring: ‘Mother, why, what am I doing; and 
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has Chanclagutto done ?’ ‘ Thou, my boy,’ said 

she, ‘ throwinsc awav the outside of the cake, eatest the 
middle only. Chandagutto also in his ambition to 
be a monarch, without subduing the frontiers, before 
he attacked the towns, invaded the heart of the 
country, and laid towns waste. On that account, 
both the inhabitants of the town and others, rising, 
closed in upon him, from the frontiers to the centre, 
and destroyed his army. That was folly.’ 

“ They, on hearing this story of hers, taking due 
notice thereof, from that time again raised an army, 
On resuming their attack on the provinces and towns, 
commencing from the frontiers, reducing towns, and 
stationing troops in the intervals, they proceeded in 
their invasion. After a respite, adopting the same 
system, and marshalling a great army, and in regular 
course reducing each kingdom and province, then 
assailing P&tiliputta and putting Dhana-nando to 
death, they seized that sovereignty. 

“ Altliough this had been brought about, Ch6,nakko 
did not at once raise Chandagutto to the throne; but 
for the purpose of discovering Dhana-nando’s hidden 
treasure, sent for a certain fisherman (of the river); 
and after deluding him with the promise of raising 
the chhatta for him, and securing the hidden trea¬ 
sure, within a month from that date, put him also to 
deaths and inaugurated Chandagutto inonarch. 

“ Hence the expression (in the Mahflvanso) ‘ a de¬ 
scendant of the dynasty of Moriyan sovereigns; ’ as 
well as the expression ‘ installed in the sovereignty * 
All the particulars connected with Chandagutto, both 
before his installation and after, are recorded in the 

This is probably the Kaivnrta-nantin of the Rljaratnakara. 
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^AtthakathA. of the ’Uttaravilifl.ro priests. Let that 
(work) be referred to, by those who are desirous of 
more detailed information. We conipilc tiiis x’s'orkin 
nil abridged form, without prejudice however to Us 
perspicuity. 

“ His (Cliandagutto’s) son was BindusiVo, After 
his father had assumed the ndmiiiistration, (the said 
father) sent for a former nequaintanee of his, a Jati- 
lian, llntned Maniyatappo, and conferred n commission 
on him. ‘ My friend, (said he) do thou restore order 
into the country j suppressing the lawless proceedings 
that prevail.’ He replying ‘ s^dhu,’ and accepting 
the commission, by his judicious measures, reduced the 
couritiy to order. 

“ ChAnukko, determined that to Chiindagutto—a 
monarch, wdio by the iisstrumentality of him (the 
aforesaid Jlaniyatappo) had conferred the blessings 
of peace on the country, by extirpating marauders 
who ivere like unto thorns (in a cultivated land)— 
no calamity should befall from poison, decided on 
inuring his body to the effects of poison. Without 
imparting the secret to any one, commencing with 
the smallest particle possible, and gradually increasing 
the dose, by mixing poison in his food and beverage, 
he (at last) fed him on poison, at tlie same time 
taking steps to prevent any other person participating 
in bis poisoned repasts. 

“At a subsequent period his queen consort was pro¬ 
nounced to be pregnant. Who was she ? \Vhose 
daughter was she ? ‘ She was the daughter of the 

eldest of the maternal uncks who accompanied the 
rflja’s mother to Pupphapura.* ^ Chaudagutto wed¬ 
ding this daughter of his maternal-uncle, raised her 
tc the dignity of queen consort. 

* See page 289. 
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2?^'About this time, Cli^nakko, on a certain day 
having prepared the monarch’s repast sent it to him, 
hiniselt' acoidentally remaining beliind for a moment. 
On reoollecting himself, in an agony of distress, he ex* 
claimed, ‘ I must hasten thither, short as the interval 


ia, before he begins his meal; ’ mid precipitately 
rushed into the king’s apartment, at the instant that 
the queen wdio was udtlun seven days of her confine¬ 
ment, was in the act, in the rftja’s presence, of placing 
the first handful of the repast in her mouth. On 
beholding this, and finding that there was not even 
time to ejaculate ‘ Don’t swallow it,’ with his sword 
lie struck her head off; and then ripping open her 
womb, extricated the child with its caul, and placed 
it in the stomach of a goat. In this manner, by 
placing it for seven days in the stomach of seven dif¬ 
ferent goats, having completed the full term of gesta¬ 
tion, he delivered the infant over to the female slaves. 
He caused him to be TeaiXid by them, and when a 
name was conferred on him—in reference to a spot, 
(Biridu) which the blood of the goats bad left—he 
was called Biiidusdro.” 

This Blndusiira succeeded his father as king, and, 
after a reign of 28 years, he was succeeded by the 
great ASoka, In this manner the Buddhists prove tha.t 
tliTOUgh the Mauryas, A&oka belonged to the same 
family as Buddha, to the royal, family of the S&kyas. 

The Brahmans, on the contrary, endeavour to 
show that Chandragiipta belonged to the same con¬ 
temptible race as the Nandas. Thus we i;ead in 
the Vishnu-pur^na^: — 

“ The last of the Brihadratha dynasty, Ripunjaya, 
will have a minister named Sunika (Sunaka, Bh. P.), 
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* VisIunH-purana, translnted bj H. H. WiUon, p, 466. 
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who having killed his sovereign, will place hia son 
Pradyota upon the throne (for 23 years, Vltyu and 
Matsya P.). His son will be P6,laka (24 years, V.; 
'iiiaka or Bdlaka, 28 years, M.P.). His son will be 
Vi^iUhayfipa (50 years V.; 63 M.P.> His son will 
be Jnnaka (Ajaka, 21 years V.; Shryaka, 21 years 
M.; Rajaka, Bh. P.), And his son will be Nandi- 
vardhana (20 years Y. and M. P.). These fiv'e kings 
of tliG house of Pradyota will reign over the earth for 
138 years (the same number in V, and Bh. P,). 

“ The next prince will be SiSunfiga ^; his son will 
be Kakavarna (36 years V. and M.) j his son will be 
Kshemadharman (Kshemakarman, 20 years V., 
Ksheinadhariuan, 36 years M.); his son will be 
Kshatrnujas (40 years V.; Ksliemajit or Kshe* 
inarehis, 36 years SI. j Kslietrajna, Bh. P.); his son 
will be Vidmislira (Vimbisfira, 28 years V.; Vin- 
diisena or Vindhyasena, 28 years M.; Vidhis&ra, 
Bh.); his sou will be Ajlitafeatruhis son will be 
Dharbaka (Harshaka, 25 years Y,; YanSaka, 24 
years M.); hia son will be Uday^va (33 years V.; 
Udiblii or UdAsin, 33 years M.)®; his son also will 
be Nandivardhana; and his son will be Mahfi,naiida 
(42 and 43 years Y,; 40 and 43 years M.), These 
ten SaiSunkgas will be kings of the earth for 362 years. 

“ The son of Mah&nanda will be born of* a woman 
of the iShdra-class; his name will be Nanda, called 
Malulpadma, for he will be exceedingly avaricious. 
Like another Pai'asu-riLma, he will be the annihilator 

' ^i^un&ka, who, according to tho Vayu and Matsya Puraus, 
relinquished Benares to his son, and established himself at 
GirivrajH or Riyagrihn in Behar, reigned 40 years, V. and M. P. 

* 25 years V. j 27 years M.: the latter inserts a Kanriiyann, 
9 years, and Bhdmimitra or Bhumiputra, 14 years, before him. 

* According to the Vsyu, Udaya.or Udayasva founded PStali- 
putra, on the southern angle of the Ganges. 
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oi the Kshatriya race, for after hin) the kings oi the 
earth will he Shdras. He will bring the whole earth 
under one umbrella, he will have eight sons, Sum^lya, 
and others, who will reign after MahApadina ; and he 
and his sons will govern for a hundred years. Ihe 
lirahiimn Kautilya will root out the nine Nandaa. 

“ I'pon the cessation of the race of Nunda, the 
Mauryas will possess the earth. Kautilya will place 
Chandragupta ^ on the throne; his son will be Vin- 
dusfera'^j liis son will bo A&okavardhana; his son 
will be Suya^tas; his son will be DaSaratha; his son. 
will be Sangata; his son wnll be ; his son 

will be Soinaliannan; his sou will be 6a6adhn raian, 
and Ms successor w'ill be Vrihadratha. These are 
tile ten Maury as who will reign over the earth for 


137 years.” 

The title of Maurya, which by the Buddhists was 
used as a proof of A6oka’s royal descent, is explained 
by the Brahmans® as a metronymic, Mur^ being 
given as the name of one of Nanda’a wives. 

If now, w'o survey the information here brought to¬ 
gether from Buddhist, Brahinanic, and Greek sources, 
we shall feel bound to confess that all we really know 


is this:— 


1 'i'he length of this monarch’s reign is given uniformly by the 
Poranas and the Buddhist histories, as 24 years, "ne number is 
given* by the Vayu-Purann, the Dipavfinsa, the Miihavsn^a (where 
34 is a mistake for 24), and in Buddhaghosbu’s Artliakatha. Cf. 
Mabav. p. hi, 

a The V&yu-Furana calls him Bhadrasara, and assign 25 years 

to his reign. , , 

3 Ytshnu-purana, p. 468. n. 21. This rests only on the autho¬ 
rity of tie commentator on the Visimu-purana; but Ghandra- 
gupta’a relationship with Nanda is confirmed by the Mudra- 
raksbasa. 
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^ Chandragupta is the same person as Sandrocyptua, 
or SanOraeottus. This Sandmcottus, according to 
dnstin (xv. 4.), had seized the throne of India after 
tlte prefects of Alexander had been murdered (317 
n. c.). Seleucus found him as sovereign of India 
wlien, after the taking of Babylon and the ooncjuest 
of the liactrianH, he passed on into India. Seleucus, 
however, did not coiicjuer Sandracottus, but aiter 
concluding a league with him, marched on to make 
war against Antigonus. This must have taken place 
before 312, for in that year, the beginning of the 
Seleucidati era, Seleucus had returned to Babylon, ^ 
AVe may suppose that Ciinndragupta. became king 
about 315, and as both the Buddhist and Brahmanic 
writers allow him a reign of 24 years, the reign of Bin- 
dusara would begin 291 d.c. This Bindusara again had 
according to botii Brahmanic and Buddhistic author.^, 
a long reign of either twenty-five or twenty-eight 
years. Taking the latter statement as the better au¬ 
thenticated, we find that the probable beginning of 
AAoka’s reign took place263 b.c. ; his inauguration 259 
B. c.; bis Council either 246 or 242 b. c. At the time 
of Asoka’s inauguration, 218 years had elapsed since 
the conventional date of the death of Bnddha. Hence 
if we translate tho language of Buddhist chronology 
into that of Greek chronology, Buddha was really sup¬ 
posed to have died 477 b.c., and not 543 b. c. Again, 
at the time of Clmndragupta’s accession, 162 years were 
believed to have elapsed since the conventional date of 
Buddha’s death. Hence Buddha was supposed to have 
died 315-|-162”477 B.C. Or, toadopta dhfereutline 
of argument, Kanishka, according to the evidence of 
coins,^ must have reigned before and after the Christian 

* Lassen, Indisebe AlterthumBlsiuide, ii- 413i. 
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I n the StClpa of ilaiiiky ^la, which was built by Kn- 
nishka’, Roman coins Jiftve been found of as latfc a date 
as 33 B.o. How long before that date this Turushlca or 
Indoscythian king liiay have aasntned the sovereignty 
of India it is difficult to determine, lint under him the 
Northern Buddhists place a now Council which was 


presided over by Vaauimtra®, uiul thedatcof wlitch is 
fixed at more than 100 after Buddha’s Nirv&na.® if 
we add -100 .and 33, and take into account that the 
Ctmneil took place more than 400 years after Buddha, 
and that Kanislika must have reigned some years 
before he built his StOpa, we find again that 477 b. o. 
far more likely than 513, as the conventional date of 
Buddha’s death. All the dates, however, before 
Chandragupta are to be considered only as hypotheti¬ 
cal. The second council under K&lftsoka is extremely 
problematical, and the date of Buddha’s death, us 213 
before A6oka, is xs'orth no more than the date of 
Vijaya’s landing in Ceylon, fixed 218 before Dev6^ 
nainpriya Tishya. Professor Lassen, in order to give 
an historical value to the date of 543 assigned to the 
death of Buddha, adds 66 yeans to the 22 years of the 
reign of the Nandas, and he quotes in support of this 
the authority of tlie Puraiias which ascribe 88 years 
to the linst Nanda. The Purfinas, however, if taken - 
in their true meaning, arc entirely at variance with 
the Buddhist chronology before, Chandragupta, and it 
is not alloft'ablo to use them as a corrective. As to 


^ A* Ciinniiigliani in the Journal of tho Asiatic Society of 
xviii. p_ 20* 

^ Asiatic Kesearchesj xx, 297, 

^ Kagarinnn, who must be somewhat later tlma Vasumitraj is 
roughly placed 400 years after Buddha by the Northern, 500 after 
Budiihft by the Southern Buddhists, 
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t.h(i chruTiology of the Ceylonese Buddhists, so far 
from becoming more perfect by the addition of those 
sixty*six years, it would really lose all consistency. 
The most useful portions of that chronology are the 
prophecies of Buddha and others, as to the number 
of years intervening between certain events. All 
these dates would have to be surrendered if we 
adopted Professor Lassen’s correction. The great 
Council would not fall 218 years after Buddha’s 
death, Chandragupta would not come to the throne 
162 years after the Nirvtlna: Buddha, in fact, as well 
as his apostles, would be convicted as false prophets 
by their vei^f disciples. 

T\'hatever changes may have to be introduced into 
the earlier chronology of India, nothing will ever 
shake the date of Chandragupta, the illegitimate 
successor of the Nandas, the ally of Seleucus, the 
grandfather of Aioka. That date is the sheet- 
anchor of Indian chronology, and it is sufficient 
for the solution of the problem which occupies us at 
present. It enables us to place Kftty^yana before 
Chandragupta, the successor of the Nandas, or, at all 
events, the founder of a new dynasty, subsequent to 
the collapse of Alexander’s empire. It enables us to 
fix chronologically an important period in the litera¬ 
ture of India, the Sfitrn period, and to extend its 
limits to at least three generations after Kfl.ty&yana, 
to about 200 n. c. In doing so, I am far from main¬ 
taining that the evidence which connects the names of 

O 

Kftty&yana and Nanda is unexceptionable. Nowhere 
except in Indian history should we feel justified in 
ascribing any weight to the vague traditions con¬ 
tained in popular stories which were written down 
more than a thousand years after the event. The most 
that can he said in favour of these traditions is, first, 
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there was no object in inventing them; secondly, 
that they are not in contradiction with anything we 
know ot the early liistory of India from other sources; 
and thirdI 3 ', that tlie date which from their sugges¬ 
tions we assign to t!ie literary works of KAty^yana 
and his predecessors and successors, harmonises with 
the conclusions derived from the literature of the 


Brahmans, as to the probable growth and decay 
of the riindu mind previous to the beginning of 


our era. 

Although these chronological discussions have oc¬ 
cupied so much of our space, it is necessai*y to add 
a few words of explanation. It might seem as if, in 
bringing together all the evidence available for our 
purpose, certain authorities had been overlooked 
which might have confirmed our conclusions. Pro¬ 
fessor Boiitlingk, wliose resea relies with regard to 
the age ot Panirii deserve the highest credit, has 
endeavoured to fortify his conclusions by some ad¬ 
ditional evidence, derived from the works of Chinese 
travellers; and other writers on the same subject have 
followed his example, though they have given a dif¬ 
ferent interpretation to the statements of those tra¬ 
vellers, and have arrived at different results as to the 
probable date of Pauini. The evidence of these Bud¬ 
dhist pilgrims, however, yields no real results, either 
for or against the date assigned to P^nini and K 4 ty 4 - 
yana, and it is for this reason that it has been entirely 
discarded in the preceding pages. Professor Bdhtlingk 
relied on the testimony of Hiouen-thsang, a Buddhist 
pilgrim who travelled through India in the years 629 
—615 after Christ, and whose travels have lately been 
translated by M, Stanislas Julien. There we read^: 


' Mdenoirca aur lea CoiUrdes occiden tales pur Hiouen-tbsang, 
liv. IV. p* 200- 


cmrosologt 

avoir fait environ cinq cent li, au siid-est de 
la capitfile (de Chinnpati), il arriva au convent ap- 
peld Ta-mo-sou-fa-na-seng-kia-lan (Tftinaaavana-san- 
gli^r&ma), ou le couvent de la ForSt Sombre. On y 
comptaifc environ trois cent religieux qui siiivaient 
les pi'ineipes de I’ecole des Sa rviistW&das. lla avaicnt 
un extdrieur grave et itnposant, et se distinguaient 
par la puretd deleur vertn et I’dldvation de lour carnc- 
tdre. Ils approfondissaient surtout IVjtude du petit 
Vdhieule. Los mi lie Buddhas du Kalpa des Sages 
(Bhadrakalpa) doivent, dans ce lieu, rasisembler la 
multitude des Bevas et leur expliquer la sublime 
loi. Dims la trois centifeme annde aprcs le Nir¬ 
vana de 6akya TathA-gatn, it y eut un in nitre des 
Sfistras, noiamd Kcityctyana, qui composa, dans 
ce couvent, le Fa-tcbi-lun (Abliidharma-jn^na-pra. 
sthAna).” 

At first sight this miglit seem a very definite state¬ 
ment as to the age of K&tyflyana, placing him, if we 
accept-the conventional date of Buddha’s death, about 
213 B. c. But how can we prove that Hiouen-thsang 
was speaking of KAty&,yana Yaranichi ? It might be 
said that the K&ty&yana, so simply mentioned by 
Hiouen-thsang, must be a person of note. Hiouen- 
thsang does not mention ancient authors except men 
of note, and the K^tyfiyana whose dates be gives in 
this place, cannot he a chance person of that name, 
but must be some well-known author.* it could hardly 
be mf?ant for MahS.k4tyAyana, because he was the 
pupil of Buddha, and could not be placed 300 years 
afbir his Nirvhna. Besides MahtlkAty&j^ana, there is 
certainly no person of the same name of greater 




^ Foucau3^ LalitaTistara, pp- 3, 41o. 417, 
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rary fame tliavi Katy&. 3 faiia Yararuclii. But thf 
iit\4yaxja of whom Hiouen-fhsang speaks was a 
Buddliiat, and the author of a work on metaphysics, 
which Hioueii-thsang Iiiriiscif translated from San¬ 
skrit into Chinese. Making aU possible allowance for 
the tendency of later Buddhist: writers to refer the 
authorship of certain works to names famous 


til 


ancient P*ralnnaruc history, we can hardly build much 
on the supposition that the author meant by the 
Chinese tr'tveller was the old Katjkyana Vararuchi, 
the contemporary of P&nini. But, even if all these 
objections could he removed, what use could .we 
wake of ifiouen-t!isting’s chronology, who follows the 
system of the is’or them, and not of the Ceylonese, 
Buddhists, who makes Asoka to reign 100 years 
after Buddha, Kanishka 400, the king of Himatala 
600, and so on ? VVe should first have to deter¬ 
mine what, according to Hiouen-thsang, was the real 
date of Buddha's h’irvkiiii, and what was the era 
used at, his time in the monasteries of Northern 
India; whether he altered the dates, assigned by the 
Buddbist.s of India to the various events of their 
traditional history, according to the standard of the 
Chinese Buddhist chronology, or whether he simply , 
repeated the dates, such as they were cominunicated 
to him in the different places which he visited. All 
these questions would have to be anawex’ed, and if 
they could be answered, Ave should in the end only 
arrive at the date of a Kktyhyana, but not of the 
Kktyliyana with whom u'e are concerned. 

There is another passage in Hioueii-thsang which 
has been frequently discussed, and according to 
which it would seem that w'o should have to place 
Pknini much later, and that K4tyayana, the critic of 
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PEtnini, could not have lived before the first century 
after Christ. 

M. Rcitiaud, in his excellent work, “ M^molre 
GiJographique, Historique et Scientifique sur I'lnde, 
antiirieureroent au milieu du XI*. siecle, d’aprbs les 
dcrivatns arabcs, persans et cliinois (Paris, 1849)," 
was the first to call attention to this passage. He says 
(p. 88.): “Ainsi que pour plusieurs autres personnages 
notables du bouddhistne, Hiouen-thsang attribue ^ 
PiLpini deux existences, la premiere a unc epoque oh 
la vie de riiomme dtait plus longue qu’h present, et 
la seconds vers Van 500 aprhs la rnort de Bouddlia, 
cVst-a-dire au temps du second Yikrain&difya, un 
slhcle environ aprhs le regno de Kanika, Dans sa 
premiere existence, Phnini professnit le brahmanisme; 
mais dans la seconds il se convertit avec son [jure au 
bouddhisrne." M. Keinaud pointed out with great 
sagacity the various consequences wliich would follow 
from such a statement, and he remarked besides that 
the fact of the Yavamlni (Upt), the writing of the 
lonians or the Greeks, being mentioned in P&niui, 
would likewise tend to place that grammarian rather 
later than was commonly supposed. 

The same legend, thus partially translated from 
Hiouen-thsang, was made by Professor Weber the 
key-stone of a new system of Indian chronology. 
Admitting the double existence of Phnini, he says 
that his second existence falls 500 years after Buddha, 
or 100 after Kanishka, whom Hiouen-thsang places 
400 after Buddha. The date assigned by Hiouen- 
thsang to Kanishka is rejected by Professor Weber. 
He takes, however, the real date of Kanishka, as es¬ 
tablished on numismatic evidence, about 40 A. d. ; 
he then adds to it the hundred years, which, ac- 
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to the constructive chronology of the .Norther 
“^S^ddhists, elapsed between IvBiiishka and P^.uiui, 
and thus deduces 140 a.d. as a new date for P4riini. 

Without entering into the merits of these calcula* 
tlons, we are enabled by the publication of the com¬ 
plete tratisktiou of Hiouen-thsang to show that, in 
reality, the Chinese pilgrim never placed Pdnini so 
late as 500 after Buddha. On the contrary, he re¬ 
presents the reputation of that old grammarian as 
firmly established at that time, and his grammar as 
the grammar then taught to all children, I subjoin 
the extracts from Hiouen-thsang: — 

“Aprfes avoir fait environ vingt li au nord-ouest de 
la ville de Oii-to kia-kan-t^eka (Udakhanda ?), il 
arriva k la ville de F’o4o-tou-h (S&ktura) qui donna 
le jour au jRisM Fp-m-ni (Pfuiini), auteur du Trait4 
Ching-ming-lun (Vyakaranam). 

“ Dans la haute antiquitd, les mots de la langue 
etaient extr^mement nombreux; mais quand le 
monde eut 4td ddtruit, runlvers se trouva vide et 
ddsert. Des dieux d’une longevUd extraordinaire 
descend!rent sur la terre pour servir de guides aux 
peoples. Telle fut I’origirie des lettres et des livres. 
A partir de cctte epoque, leur source s’agrandit et 
ddpassa les homes. Le dieu Fan (Brahman) et le roi 
du ciel (Indra) ctablireiit des regies et se confor- 
nrihrent au temps. Des Miskis hdrdtiques compo- 
serent chacun des mots. Les hommes les prirent pour 
raodhles, continudrent leur oeuvre, et travailldrent a 
Penvi pour en con server la tradition; mais les dtudl- 
ants faisaient de vaiiis eiforts, et il leur dtait difficile 
d’en approfondir le sens. 

A I'epoque ou la vie des hommes dtait rdduite a 
cent ans, on vit paraitro ie Riskt Po-nt-nf (P,^nini), 
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qtii ^tait inatruit dfes sa naissaiice et posseclait tin 
vaste savoir. Afflige de 1’ignorance tlu siocle, iL 
voulut retrancher les notions vogues et faussce, d6- 
barrasser la langue des mots superflus et en fixer lea 
lois. Comine il voyageait pour f^aire des rechcrches et 
s’instruire, il rericonira lo dieu Tseu-tiisdi (J4vara 
Deva), et lui exposa le plan do I’ouvnigo qu^il mc- 
clitait. 

“ ‘ A mervdlle !’ lui dit le dieu Tssu-Thsdi (ISvara 
Deva); ‘ vous pouvez compter sup mon seconrs.' 

“ Api’6s avoir re 9 a ses instructions, le Mishi se 
retirn. Il se ilvra alors k des reoberches protbndes, 
et deploya toute la vigueur de son esprit. 11 re- 
oueillit une multitude d'exprcssioiis, et composa un 
livre de mots^ qiii renfermait millo Uohas; ehaque 
flloka dtait de trente-deux syllabes. Il sonda, jusqu'fi 
leurs derni^jres limites, les connaissauccs anciennes et 
noiiveilc‘3, et ayant rassemblfi, dans cet ouvrage, les 
lettres et les mots, il le in it sous une envelop pe 
cachetic et le presenta au roi, qui en con 5 tit autant 
d’estime que d’admiration. Il rend it un ddcret qui 
ordonnait ii tous ses sujets de I’dtudier et de I’en- 
seigner aux a litres. Il ajouta que quiconque pourrait 
le reciter, d’un bout a I’autre, recevrait, pour recom¬ 
pense, mille pieces d’or. De la vient que, griice aux 
ie 9 ons suecessives des maitres, cet onvrage est encore 
iiujourd'hui en grand honneur. C’est pourquoi les 
BiAhmanes de cette ville ont une science solide et des 
talents ^leviSa, et se distinguent tila fobs par Wtendue 

> “ Livre de mots ” is intended os the title of Pwiini’s grnmmar, 
which was “ Sabd"iiiuSa9anam.’' This title is left out in the Calcutta 
edition, and likewise in Professor Bohtliogk’s edition of Piiuitii. 
See Zeitschrift der Deutschen MorgenliindisoUen Geseltsebaft, vii. 
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teura comiaisBancea et la richesse tie leur 
memo! re. 

Dans la ville tie P'o-lo-fou-lo (lisez So-h-tou-lo — 
Sallltura), il y a un StApa. Ce fut en cet endroit 
qii’viD’ Lo‘han (un Arlmt) conyertit un cUsciple tie 
Po-ni-ni (P4niui). Cinq cents ana apr&s qiie Jou-lai 
(le Tath&gata) cut quittd Ic monde, il y eut un grand 
'O-lo-kan (Arhat) qui, vonant du royaurae de Kia- 
chi-mi-h (Cachemire), voyageaU pour convertlr les 
hommes. Quand il tut arrivd dans ce pays, il vit an 
Fan-tchi (un Bralimacliflrin) occupe a Ibuetter vui 
petit garden qu’il instruisait. ‘ Pourquoi maltnutez- 
vous cet enl'ant ?* dlt YArhat au Fan-tchi (Brah- 
inacliA.rin). 

*“ Je liii fais dtuclier,’ repondit-il, ‘ le Traite de la 
Science des Som (Ching-ming — VyiLkaraiiam), mais 
il ne fait aucuii progr^.' 

“ se clerida et laissa dehapper un sourire. 

Le vieux Fan-tchi (Brahmaehiiriii) lui dit: ‘Lea 
Cha-nim (^rainanas) ont nn coeur affectueux et com- 
patissant, et s’npitoienfc sur lea erdaturea qui souffrent. 
L'houiine plein d'hunmnitd vient de sourire tout a 
I'heure; je d^sirerals en connaitre la cause.' 

“ ‘ 11 n’est paa difficile de vous Tapprendre,' rdpon-. 
dit 1'Arhat, ‘mais je crains de faire naitre en vous un 
tioutc d’mcrediiHtd. Vous avez, sans doute, entendu 
dire qu’un Rishi, nomine Po-ni-ni (P^nini) a compose 
le Trait<^ Chmcf^ming-lun (Vyfikaranam), et qu’il i’a 
laisse, apr^is lui, pour I’instruction du monde.’ Le 
Po-lo-wen (le Brahniane) lui dit: ‘Les enfunts de 
cette ville, qui sont tous ses disciples, rtJvferent sa 
vertu, et la statue, dlev^e en son honneur, subsiste 
encore aujourd'hui/ 

“‘Eh bicnI ’ repartit ‘cet enfant, a qui 
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vous avez donD^ le jour, est pr^cisetncnt ce RhhL 
(Dans sa vie ant^rieure,) il einployait sa forte me- 
moirc a etudier les Uvres profanes; il ne parkit que 
des trait4s hdrdtiques et ae cherchait point la verite. 


Son esprit et sa science ddpdrirent^ et il parcourut, 
sans s’arrSter, le cerele de la vie et de k moi't. Gr&ce 

un reste de vertu, U a obtenu de devenir votrc fik 
Men-aiind. Mais les livres profanes et i'41oquence du 
si^cle ne donnent que des pelnes iuutilea. Fourrait- 
on ies comparer aiix saintes instructions de Jou-iui 
(du Tatbagata), qui, par une influence soci^te pro- 
curctit r intelligence et le bonheur ? 

“ * Jadis, sur les bords de la mer da midi, il y avdt 
un arbro dessdchd dont Ic tronc creux donnait asile K 
cinq cents cliauves-souris. Des marchands sarre- 
terent un jour au pied de cet arbre. Com me il r(;gnait 
alors un vent glacial, ces hommea, qui daient tour- 
mentiSs par la faiin et le froid, amassertmt du bois et 
des broussailles et alliunerent du feu au pied de 
Tarbre. La flamrae s’ticcrut par degree et einbrasa 
bientot I’arbre dess&Ud. 

“ ‘ Dans oe moment, i! y eut un des marebands qui, 
aprijs le milieii de la nnit, se mit i lire, i bante voix, 
le Kecueil de 1’0-joi-to-mo (de I’Abhidharina). Les 
c auves-souris, quoique tourmentdes par I’ardeur du 
feu, dcout^rent avec amour les accents de la loi, 
supporterent la douleur sans sortir de leur retraite, 
et V termin&rent leur vie. En consdquenwj de cette 
conduite vertueuse, elles obtinreiit de renaitre dans 
la classe des hommes, Elies quittferent la famille, se 
livrferent h, I’dtude, et, gr^ce aux accents do la loi, 
qu’elles avaient jadk entendus, elles acquirent une 
rare intelligence, obtinrent toutes ensemble la dignitd 
d’.lrAn#, et cuUivferont, de siecle en sifecle, le champ 
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11 boiiheur. Dans ces dernlers temps, le roi/ua-ni- 
s&-Jcia (Kiinishka) etPhonorable Uie (Arya Piv^vika) 
convoqucrent cinq cents sages clans le royaiitne de 
Kia^chi~mi-lo (Cachernire), et corapos^rent le Pi-po- 
cha-lun (le VibhftsliKt-Mstra). Tons ces sages etaient 
It'S cinq cents cliauves-aouris qui haliitaient jadis le 
creux de I’arbre dessech^. Quoique j’aie nn esprit 
bornd, j’etais moi-riiOrae I’une d’elles. Mals les hom¬ 
ines different entre eux par la superiority ou la my* 
dioci'itc de leup esprit; les uns prennent leur essor, 
tanclis que les autrcs ram pent dans I’obscurite. Main- 
tenant, 6 homme pletu d'humanity, il faut quo vous 
perniettiez ii votre fils blcn-aimy de quitter la famille. 
En quittant la famiilG (en embrassant la vie reli- 
gieuse), on acquierfc des myrites ineffaldes.’ 

“ Lorsque VArkat eut achevy ces paroles, il donna 
une preuve de sa puissance divine en disparaissaut a 


I’instant rnenie. 

** Lc Brihmane se sentit pynetre de foi et de 
respect, et apris avoir fait ydater son admiration, il 
alia raconter cet evyneinont dans tout le voisinage. 
Il permit aussUot 4 son fils d’embrasser la vie re- 
ligieuse et de se livrer a I’etude. Lui-meine se con¬ 
vert it iinmydiatement, et montra la plus grande 
estirne pour les trois Prideux. Les hommes de son 
village snivirent son example, et, aujourd*hui encore, 
les habitants s’affermiasent dc jour en jour dans la foi. 

“ En partant au nord de la ville de Ou-to~kia-ha7i- 
feha (Udakh^nda ?), il franchit des montagnes, 
traversa des valldes, et, apres avoir fait environ six 
cents li, il annva au I’oyaume de Ou-tcha-ng-na^ 
(Udy^na).® 


' Inde da nord. 

^ Mimoires but les contrfies occidentaleatj Irnduits du Sanscrit 
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^^^"^^nratever the liiatorical value of this legend may 
be, it 18 quite clear that it lends no eapport of any 
hind to the opinion of those who would place tlie 
gmmraarian PfUiuii 500 years alter Buddha, or 100 
years after Kanislika. 

It is possible that the inquiries into the ancient 
literature of Buddhism, particularly in China, may 
bring to light some new dates, and lielp us in un¬ 
ravelling the chronological traditions ol tlie Brah¬ 
mans of India. Tlie services already rendered to 
Sanskrit archaeology by the publications of M. Stanis¬ 
las Julien are of the highest value, and they hold out 
the promise of a still larger harvest; but for the 
present we must be satisfied with wha t wo possess, 
and we must guard most carefully against rash con¬ 
clusions, derived from evidence that would break 
down under the slightest pressure. Even without the 
support which it was attempted to derive from 
Hioucn-thsang, KUtyfl-yana’s date is as safe as any date 
is likely to be in ancient Oriental chronology; and the 
connection between K&<ty^Lyana and his predecessors 
and successors, supported os it is not only by tradi¬ 
tion but by the character of their works which wo 
still possess, supplies the strongest confirmation of 
our chronological calculations. As to other works 
of the Sfitra period, there are no doubt many, 
the date of wbicli connot be fixed by any external 
evidence* Tradition is coiupletcdy silent as to the 
age of many of their authors. With regard to them 

cn Cfiinois, e» TBa 648, pnr Hiouen-tlisang, et in Chinoia tin 
Fran^ais par M. Stanislas Julien, Membre de I’Inetitut s tome i. p. 

123; Vo)*ageB des PSlerins Bouddhistes, vol. ii. Sec also tli© 
author’s edition of the Rig-veda and Pi'titisikl'j'fii Introduction, , 

p. 12. > 
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trust, nt least for the present, to the sirai- 
i^’ity of their style and character with the writings 
of those authors whose age has been fixed. It is 
po.ssiblc that the works of earlier authors quoted by 
Y^ska and r&ruiii and others might still come to light, 
if any avstematic search for ancient MSS. was made 
in different parts of India. Many wwks are quoted 
by Sayana, Devartlja, Ujivaludatta, and other modern 
■writers, which are not to be found in any turopeon 
Library. Some of them may still be recovered.^ We 
must not, however, expect too much. Vast as the 
ancient literature of India has been, we must bear in 
mind that part of it existed in oral tradition only, 
and was never consigned to writing. In India, where 
before the time of rflnini we have no evidence of 
any written literature, it by no means follows that, 
because an early Rishi is quoted in support of a 
theory, whether philosophical or grammatical, there 
ever existed a work written by him with pen and ink. 
His doctrines were handed down from generation 
to generation; but, once erased from the tablets 
of memory, they could never bo recovered. 

In the Sfitras which w'O still possess, it is most 
important to observe the gradual change of style. 
iSannaka’s style, when compared with that of his 
successors, is natural, both in prose and verse. His 
prose more particularly runs sometimes so easily and 
is so free from the artificial contrivances of the later 
Svttras, that it seems a mistake to apply to it the 


* According to tlifi opioion of Hall, a scholar 

of the most extensive aequamtance with Sanskrit literature, tho 
mimber of distinct Sanskrit works in existence is, probably, not 
leas than ten thousand. (Journal of tho Asiatic Society of Bengal, 
1858, p. 305.) 
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name of SMra, It is not unlikely that this title was 
assigned to Ms works at ti time wlien its meaning had 
not yet been restrieted either to the long ** yarns 
of the Kuddhists or to the couLpendious paragi^aphs 
of the Bmhinansj and we may well believe the state- 
me)it that 6auTiaka*s works on the ceremonial re¬ 
sembled more the Erdlimanas than the later Sfttras* 
jUvalAyana^s style is stOl intelligible, and less 
cramped by far than the style of the Kirukta, a work 
cominonly ascribed to Y4ska, the collector of the 
Ivighantas, P^nini is more artificial* He is no 
longer widting and com posing, but he squeezes and 
distils his thouglits, and puts them before us in a form 
“vviiich hardly deserves the naine of style* ICfi,ty4yona 
is still more algebraic; but it is in Pingala that the 
absurdity of the Sfitras becomes complete* If any 
writers succeeded him, they could hardly have ex¬ 
celled him in enigmatic obscurity, and we may well 
believe that he was one of the kst writers of Sfitras* 
The authors of the PariMshtas, unwilling to wear 
the stroit'jacket of the SfitrakHras, and unable to 
invent a more appropriate dress, adopted the slovenly 
metre of epic poetry, well adapted for legendary 
narration, but unfit for scientific discussion. 



CHAPTER II. 

THE BKAHMANA PElilOD. 

Having assigned to the Sfitra literature of India 
the wide limits of a period extending from 600 to 
200 B.C., Tve liave now to examine another and con¬ 
fessedly more ancient class of Vedic writings, difler- 
ing in style both from the Sfitras, which are posterior, 
and from the Mantras, which are anterior to them. 
These are called by the comprehensive name of 
Br&hmanas. But as between the Shtras and the 
later Sanskrit literature we discovered a connecting 
link in the writings known under the name of Pari- 
iiiishtas, so we meet on the frontier between the Br&,h- 
mana and the Sfttra literature, with a class of works, 
intermediate between the Brahmanos and Siitras, 
which claim to be considered first. These are the 
Aranyakas, or “ The Treatises of the Forest.’* 

The Aranyakas. 

'The Aranyakas are so called, as Say ana informs 
us, because they had to be read in the forest.^ It 

' Sayajja on the T!uttiriya.raKjaka. 

And again, ^ ^TTU^ Parts of 

the TaittinySrainyaka arc exempted Troin the reitriction that they 
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■might almost seom as if they '^vere intended for the 
Vanaprasihm only, people who, aftei'* having per- 
foi'med all the duties of a student and a householder, 
retire from the world to the forest to end their days 
in the contemplation of the deity. Thus it is said 
in the Arunikopanishad, that the SaiinydMn, the man 
who no longer recites the Mantras and no longer 
performs sacrldces, is bound to read, out ot all the 
Vedas, only the Aranyaka or the Qpariishad. In 
several instances the Aranyakas form part of the 
BrA.hmaiui8, and they are thus made to share the 
authority of Sruti or revelation. We have seen, 
however, that part of an Ara'nyaka was ascribed to 
a human author, to A^vaMyana, Another part is 
quoted by SAyana, in his Commentary on the Rig- 
veda S as being a Sdtra work of ^aunaka’s. / Cole- 
brooke found, in one transcript of this Araiiyaka, 
that it was ascribed to A6val&yana; but he remarks, 
“ probably by an error of the transcriber.” This is 


not the' ca.se; and it is a good proof of a certain 


critical conscience even 


amongst the orthodox dog- 


ahoiild be read in the forest only: *11 l 

( ; find hence they are ranged with the Brahmana.^, 

« P. 112. 

Tfn 

\ These werda occur in the AitarcyurimjakAj t, 2* 

11 . I 

Other passages cjuotetl by Saynna from ibis Aranyaha can alwnys 
Vi identified in the Aiiarcyiirnnyaka. Gf Colebrooke, Misc. 
.Essays, L 46- 
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aaawats of the Hindus, that they acknowledgetl a cer¬ 
tain difference between the Bralimanaa and Aran- 
yakas, although it wag of great iinportance to them, 
particularly in their orthodox philosophy, to be able 
to appeal to passages from the Avaiiyakas as in¬ 
vested with a sacred authority. ^ The most important 
Upanishads, which are full of philosophy and theo¬ 
sophy, form part of the Arauyakas, and particularly 
ill later times the Aranyaka ivas considered the quint¬ 
essence of the Vedasd Nevertheless it is acknow¬ 
ledged by Indian authors® that a mistake may bo 
made, and the work of a human author may be er¬ 
roneously received as a part of the sacred book by 
those who are unacquainted with its true origin. 
An instance, they say, occurs among those who use 
the Bahvrich, a ^akh^ of the Rig-veda, by whom a 
ritual of Asvaldyana has been admitted, under the 
title of the fifth Aranyaka, as a part of the Rig-veda. 
/ That the Arauyakas presuppose the existence of 
the BrAhinanas may be clearly seen from the Bri- 
had&raiiynkn, of which we possess now a complete 
edition by Dr. Roer, of Calcutta, together with two 

* Mahabluirnfa, i, 258,; “ This body of the Malitibhurata (the 
index) ia truth and iitmorfalifey; it is like newr butter from curds, 
like the Brahman among men, like the Aranyaltft from the Vedas^ 
like nectar from medicinal plants, like the the best among lakes, 
like the cow', the highest among animals/* Thus the Upiinishad 
is called tho eesonee of the Veda; Satap.-brabm, x, X 5, 12* 

® This is taken from Colebrooke*a extracts from the Pitrva- 
mi mans a ; a system of philosophy of which it would Iki most 
desirable to ha?o a complete edition* (MiijceUatieous Essays, i* 
307*) Dr, Goldstiicker, of Kbnigsberg, lias collected large ma- 
terials for such a w'ork; and I trust he will tbortly find an' op¬ 
portunity of piiblishing the important resultg of hia studies* 


I 
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anskrit commentaries. If we take for instance 
story of Janaka, wlio promised a large prixe to the 
■wisest Brahman at his sacrifice, and compare this 
story, as it is given in the ^atapatha-brfdimana (xi. 
4. 6.) with the third AdhySyaef the Brihada.ranyaka 
where the same subject occurs, "^ve find in the Aran- 
yaka all the details given almost in the same words 
as in the Brahmana, but enlarged with so many addi¬ 
tions, particularly ■with respect to the pliilosophical 
disputatious which take place between Y^juavalkya 
and the other Brahmans, that we cannot hesitate for a 
moment to consider tlie Aranyaka as an enlargement 
upon the Brkhmana. ^ 

,/The chief interest which the Aranyalias possess at 
the present moment consists in their philosophy. 
The philosophical chapters well known under the 
name of Upanishads are almost the only portion of 
Vedic literature which is extensively read to this day. 
They contain, or are supposed to contain, the higliest 
authority on which the various systems of philosophy 
in India rest. Not only the Vedanta philosopher, 
who, by liis very name, professes his faith in the ends 
and objects of the Veda,^ but the Sh,nkhya, the VaiSe- 
shika, the Nya,ya, and Yoga philosophers, all pretend 
to find in the Upanishads some warranty for their 
tenets, however antagonistic in their bearing. The 
same applies to the numerous sects that have existed 
and still exist in India. U’heir founders, if they have 



^ Vetllinta ib but not yet in its technical sensCi Taittiriya- 
aranyaka, x, 12.; a verae frequently repeated elsewhere. 

n -srsi^t^ M4.'T^7fT; "^li 
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(HIT pvetensiofis to ortliodoxj% invar'inbly appoal to 
some j)assage in the Upaiiishads in order to sabstuu- 
tiate their own reasonings. Now it is true that in 
the Upanisiiada themselves there is so much freedom 
and hreadtli of thought that it is not difficult to find 
ill them some authority for almost_ any shade of phi¬ 
losophical opinion. The old Upanishads did not pre¬ 
tend to give more than “guesses at trutlt,” and 
when, iu course of time, they became invested with 
an inspired character, they allowed great latitude to 
those who professed to believe in them as revelation. 
Yet this was not sufficient for the rank growth of 
philosophical doctrines during the hitter ages oi In¬ 
dian history; and when none of the ancient Upu- 
niahads could be found to suit the purpose, the 
founders of new sects had no scruple and no diffi¬ 
culty in composing new Upanishads of their own. 
This accounts for the large and ever growing number 
of these treatises. Every new collection of MSS., 
everv new list of Upanishads given by native writers, 
adds to the number of those which were known be¬ 
fore; and the most modern compilations seem now 
to enjoy the same authority as the really genuine 

treatises.' . , . , 

/I’he original Upanishads had their place in tr.e 

j^ranyakas and Ei’fihmanas. There is only one in- 
sUnce of a Sanhith containing Upanishads — the 
Yhjasaneyi-sanhit^ which comprises the Isa-upa- 
nishad, forming the 40tli book, and the Sivasankalpa, 
forming part of the 34th book. This, however, so 
far from proving the greater antiquity of that Upa- 
nishad, only serves to coufirni the niodern date of the 
whole collection known under the name of Vhjasa- 


•wnyr^j. 
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ueyi-sanhitd,^ But thoiigh the proper place of the 
j^enutue Upanishuds was in the Hrfihmanas, and here 
chiefly in those secondary portions commonly called 
Aranyahas, yet in later times, the Upanishads ob- 
taiiied a more independent position, and though they 
still professed to belong more particularly' to one or 
tlie other of the four "V edas, that relationship became 
very lax and changeable. 

The true etymological meaning of the word Upa- 
nishad had been forgotten in India. It is generally 
explained by rahas^a, or guhy(l mystery; and 

an artilichil etymology is given, according to which 
Upaniahad would mean “ destruction of passion or 
ignorance, by means of divine revelation,”® Tim ori¬ 
ginal signification of the word, however, must have 
been that of sitting down near somebody in order to 
listen, or in order to meditate and worship. Thus 
we find up 4 . sad used in the sense of sitting and 
worshipping; ; 

Rv. ix. 11 . 6 —Ndmaafi, it dpa siJata, Approach 
him wdth praise.” 

Rv. X. 73. 11—Vdyah suparnft^l dpa sedur I'n- 
dram priydrnedhah Hshayah iid'dhamdndh, “ The 
poets with good thoughts have approached Irtdra 
begging, like birds with beautiful wings.” 

The root iSs, which has the same meaning as sad, 
to sit, if joined with the preposition upa, expresses 
the same idea as upa sad, i e. to approach respect¬ 
fully, to worship (Rv. x. 153. 1 ). It is frequently 
used to express the position which the pupil occupies 

‘ Mahidhara maintains that some parts of tJie 'Dpnnisbn'.l were 
aimfed at the Buddhists, who denied the existence of an intelligent 
Self, called life a water bubble, and knowledge intoxication. 

* Colebrooke, Essajs, i. 92. 
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en listening to Iiis teacher,^ and it clearly expresses 
a position of inferiority in such passages as, Sat.- 
bi4hmana, i. 3, 4. 15 : “tasrafld upary4siuani ksha- 
triyam adUastfld im&h praj4 up^sate,” “ therefore 
those people below (the Vi4 or VaiSyas) sit under, or 
pay respect to the Kshatriya who sits above.” Still 
more decisive is another passage in the same work 
(ix. 4. 3. 3), where upanishAdin is used in the sense 
of subject: “ kshatriya tad viSain adhastSld upanishA¬ 
din tm karoti,” “ he thus makes the Vifi below subject 
to the Kshatriya.” There can be little doubt there¬ 
fore that Upanishad meant originally the act of 
sitting down near a teacher,^ of submissively listening 
to him; and it is easy to trace the steps by which it 
came to mean implicit faith,® and, at last, truth or 
divine revelation. 

/ The songs of the Veda contained but little of 
philosophy 01 ’ theosophy, and what the Brahmans 
cull the higher knowledge is not to be sought for in 
the hymns of t!ie Rishis. “ What,”* says the author 
of the Svetfijfevatara-upanishad, “ what shall a man 
do with the hymns, w'ho does not know that eternal 
•word of the hymns in the highest heaven, that in 
which all the gods are absorbed ? Those lyho knoiv 
it, they are blessed.” The same sentiment is fre- 


' Pan. iii, 4. 72. comment, j Upasito gurutn bhavan ; and upa- 
slto gurur bbavattl. 

* In this sense Upanishad is frequently used in the plural, and 
signifies sessions. 

> CIiLandogya-upanisliud, i. 1.9. f?raF*rr 

a man perform a 

wHii knowleJgo, trust, and faith, that is eiFectimL” 

* iSvetiUvatiira-upanisliad, td. Rder, Bibliotheca Indicay rii: 
33a 
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:s3^ntly expressed, but nowhere with greater force 
tlitin in a passage of the Katha-upanislmd^, a passage 
most remarkable in many respects. “ That divine 
Self,” the poet says, “is not to be grasped by tra¬ 
dition®, nor by understanding, nor by all revelation ; 
by him whom He himself chooses, by him alone is 
Ife to be grasped ; that Self clioi^aes his body as his 
own.”/ Rammohun Roy when he visited the British 
Museum and found the late Dr. Rosen engaged in 
preparing an edition of the hymns of the Veda, ex¬ 
pressed his surprise at so useless an undertaking. 

But the same philosopher looked upon the Upani- 
sbads as worthy to become the foundation of a new 
religion, and he published several of them himself 
with notes and translations, “ The adoration of the 
invisible Supreme Being," he writes, “ is exclusively 
prescribed by the TJpanishads or the principal parts 
of the Veda, and also by the Vedant," and if other 
portions of the Veda seem to be in contradiction with 
the pure doctrine of the Upanishads, be hints that 
the whole work must not only be stripped of its autho¬ 
rity, but looked upon as altogether unintelligible.*' 
f The early Hindus did not find any difficulty in 
reconciling the most different and sometimes con¬ 
tradictory opinions in their search after truth ; and a 
most extraordinary medley of oracular sayings might 
be collected from the tjpanisiiads, even from those 
which are gcnuuie and comparatively ancient, all 
tending to elucidate the darkest points of philosophy 
and religion, the creation of the world, the nature of 

* IL 23< It ia also found in tlie HtindaJca* 

’ Pravachaiifi, tradition, tlie Bmhmaaaa ; soe p, Coramen- 
tar/ : ekavetiasvikaranenn," " hy learning one Teda.” 

® Tranelation of tUo Kena-iipani&bad by liamnioliun Eoy, Cal¬ 
cutta, p. 6* 
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i^iie i*eIation of man to God, and similar subjects. 
£t one 3(.atemeTit should be contradicted by anotlier 
seems never to have been felt as any serious difficulty./ 
Til us ive read in the first verse of the ^vet^vatara- 
upaiiishud: “ Is Brahman the cause ? Whence are we 
born? By what do we live? Where do we go? 
At whose command do we walk after the Law, in 
happiness and misery ? Is Time the cause, or Na¬ 
ture, or Law, or Chance, or the Elements ? Is Man 
to be taken as the source of all ? Nor is it their 
union, because there must be an, independent Self, 
and even that independent Self has no power over 
that which causes liappincss and pain.”‘ The an¬ 
swers I'eturned to such questions are naturally vague 
and various. Thus Mfi-dhava in his Coimneiitary on 
ParA^ara, quotes first from the Bahvriulia-upanishad. 

“ In the beginning tins (world) was Self alone, there 
was nofilting else winking. He thought, Lettae create 
the worlds, and lie created these ivorlds.” From this 
it wonld follow that the tibsolute Self was sup^iosed 
to have created everything out of nothing. But im¬ 
mediately afterwards Mudhava quotes from another 
Upanishad', the jSvetAWatara (IV, 10,), where Mfija 
or delusion is called tiic principle, and tho Great 
Ijord himself, the deluded.® This is evidently an 


' ^ grnpff sTff ^ sinir ^ » 

’9fyfS?TT: ^ 

TTvr ST f CT<iTr«Q'4tsr: 
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allusion to S^nkhya doctrints, but IMfttlhava explains 
it in a ditferent sense, lie maintains that here also 
the Di vine Self is meant by the Great Lord, and that 
Delusion is only one of his powers, as heat is a power 
of fire.^ And he appeals to another passage in the 
same Upanishad (L 3.), where it is said “ that sages 
endowed, with meditation and intuition, saw the 
power of the Divine Self, concealed by his own 
qualities.’' This same iuterpretation is adopted in 
the Sutras of the VedSlnta-philosophy, but it by no 
means follows that therefore it is the true one. 

/The principal interest of the older Upanisbads con¬ 
sists in the abserice of that systematic uniformity 
whidi we find in the later systems of philosophy, and 
it is to be regretted that nearly all scholars who ha-ve 
translated portions of the Upanishads have allowed 
themselves to be guided by the Bralunanic commen¬ 
tators. ’rhe commentators wrote all, more or less, 
under the infiuence of philosophical systems, and 
thought themselves justified in exphvining the Upani- 
shads in such a manner that they should agree, even 
in the most minute points, with the Shtras of the 
pliilosophieal schools. But the authoi's of the Upani- 
shads were jwets rather than philosophers. Truth 
itself assumed, in their eyes, an aspect varying ac- 


' TTr^TT^rr; 

Tmsrr q* i jit- 
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_ ,ing to their own feelings and misgivings. W’e saw 
that the BahvTicha-upauishad placed Atman or the 
Self at the beginning of all things. The Taittiriya* 
upanishad^ speaks of Brahman the true, omniscient, 
a]id infinite, and derives from it the ether, the air, 
fire, water, earth, plants, food, seed, and body.^ This, 
in the eyes of the later commentators, may appear 
substantially the same doctrine ns that of the llaliv- 
richa-upanishad. But to us it is of interest to mark 
the difference, and to watch the various attempts 
which were made to express the idea of a creator. 
The Bahvi'ichas, by calling him Atman in the mascu¬ 
line, showed that they were impressed more strongly 
with the idea of a personal Being; the Taittiriyas, 
speaking of Brahman as neuter, gave more promi¬ 
nence to the idea of a Power. It was an epoch in 
the history of the human mind when the identity of 
the masculine Self and the neutral Brahman was for 
the first time perceived, and the name of the dis¬ 
coverer has not been forgotten. It was iS4ndilya 
who declined that the Self within our heart is Brali* 
man (Chlnlnd.-up. iii. 4. 14. p. 208.), and this tenet, 
somewhat amplified, is quoted as “ Sanililya’s wis¬ 
dom *’ by the author of the 6atapatha-br&hmaiia (x. 
6. 3.). Other sages among the Clihandogas® again 


•^L 


^ Eiblt Ind, Tii. 56- 

^ Funisha is body rather than man, Madhav^a says: 

\Ct ^^grn::ii 

® CliLanit-up. vi. 2. j Hibl. Ind, iii, 394, 
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speak simply of a Saf^ or a Being, which desired to be 
many, and created the light, the light flo\ying into 
water, the water into food, and so on. The Athar- 
vpnikas speak of the Creator as Akshara, and it must 
remain doubtful whether they connected with this 
word the idea of the Indestructible or of Element.* 
The term used by the V fijasancyins is Av^dkrita, or 
the Undeveloped. Every one of these terms had 
originally a meaning of its own, and though in later 
times they may all be used synonymously, they ought 
to be kept distinct W'hen we arc tracing the history 
of the human mind. Some of the ancient sagos, 
after linving arrived at the idea of Avy&krita, Un¬ 
developed, went even beyond, and instead of the Sat 
or TO ov, they postulated an Asat, to o», as the 
beginning of all things. Thus tve read in the 
Chialndogya-upanishad ®: “ And some say, in the 
bo^nning there was Asat (not being), alone, without 
a second; and from this Asat might the Sat be 
bom.” 

But in spite of the great variety of philosophical 
thought on this and similar subjects that was to be 
found in the Upanishads, the want of new Upanishads 
was felt by the sects -which sprang up in every part of 

’frs^^nrii 

' See GolOstiicker'^ DictioDary, a* v. Madbaya sayg ; '^rSTfT 

srr 5T ^ 

» Chiuiod-up. vi. 1. 

'e^rrerri 
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!JLjE»dia.^ The old Upanishads, however, were hot re¬ 
jected, and to the present day the ten which are chiefiy 
studied in Bengal are the Bri}iaddranyaka,theAitareya, 
Chh^ndogya, Taittiriya, Isa, Kena, Katha, PraSna, 
JVluntlaka and AlAndAkya-upanisliads. Every one of 
these lias been published, and we possess an excellent 
edition both of text and commentary by Dr. Eoer in 
the volumes of the Bibliotheca Indica. The W’hole 
number of Upanishads, however, known to be or to 
have been in existence, is much larger. It was com¬ 
monly stated at 62®, but it has lately been brought as 
high as 108®, and even higher. Some of the titles 
given in varioas lists belong most likely to smaller 
portions of certain Upanishads, and these extracts, 
adopted by some sect or other, were afterwards quoted 
as independent treatises.* Many are of very modern 
origin, and have no right to be mentioned in connec¬ 
tion with Vedic liteniture.* In order, however, to 
have this whole mass of literature together, every work 
that claims the title of Upanishad on any ground 
whatsoever, has been incorporated in an alphabetical 
list, which will be printed as an Appendix. There are 
several works which had to l>e consulted in drawing 
up this list. First, Anquetil Duperron’s Oupnekhat®, a 

' Ward, A View of tlie History, Literature, and Mythology of 
the Hindus, ii. 61. 

* Ward, loo. cit. p. 61. 

* W. Elliot, Jouniai of the As. Soc. of Bengal, 18dl, p. 607. 

t The Maitreyi-upanishad (29. 89.) is probably meant for the 
Dialogue between Yajoaralkya and Maitroyi in the Binbachiran- 
yaka. The Sandilya-upanishad (57. 10,5.) seems to be n portion of 
the Cbbandogya-upanisbad. 

* Oupnekhftt, id est, Secretom tegendum: opus ipsa in India 
rarissimum ooiiiinens nutiipam et arennam, scu theologiuam ut 
pliilosopliicam doctriaaiQ, c quatuor sacris Indorum libris, link 
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"ork whicli contains the translation of fifty Upani- 
shads from Persian into Latin. [The author of this 
I'ersian translation is supposed to be DArO, Shahoh, 
the eldest son of Shah Jehan, and pupil of Babu Lai; 
Imt in I’cality the woi'k seems to liavs been per¬ 
formed by several Pandits, whom that enlightened 
prince called froni Benares to Delhi, ordering them 
to translate some of their sacred works into Peraian. 
Throe years after the accomplishment of their work, 
their patron was put to death by his brother Auning- 


beld, Djedjer baid, Sam baid, Athrban baiclj excerptarn \ ad vev* 
bum, e Perdico idioraate, Samskreticis yocabulis interinixtOj in 
Latinum conversum i DiSBeitatiouibus €t AnnotationibiiB diffiei- 
Horn ex pi an ant! bus, ilhiatratiim : studio et opera Anquetil Bti- 
perron, IndicopleuBtcn* Argentorutij typis et impenais friitrum 
Levrault, yob i 1801 : voL iL 1802. 

Du perron received a MS- of the Persian translation of the 
IJpanisbads from M- Gen til, the French reside tU at the court of 
Somljaeddaulah. H was brought from Bengal to France by M. 
Bemier, in the year 1775. Duperrouj after receiving another 
MS., collated the two, and translated the Forsian into French (not 
published) and into literal Latin. 

The Persian translation, of which several other MSS. exist, 
bears tlia following title in Duperron's translation: Ilaiic inter- 
protationcm rwp Oupnoknathai quorumvis quatuor librorum Bold, 
quod, designatiim cum eccreto magno (per sccretum magnum) est, 
et integrarn cogniliotiem luiniiiiB luniinum, hie Fakir sine tristitia 
(Sultan) Mohammed Dara Schakoh ipse, cum signilicatione recta, 
cum aincorilate, in tempore sex monsium, (postremo die, secundo 
Tov Schonbeb, vigesimo,) soxto meusis rm Kamaz^an, anno 1067 
Tiiv Hedjri (Chrisd, 1657) in urbe Delhi, in mansione nakhe nou- 
deb, cum absolutione ad fmem fecit per venire,’^ 

The MS. w^as copied by Atma Bam in the year 1767 A.D. 
Duperron adds : AbsoluUim ost hoc Apographum versionis Latinai 
T&v qiiinquaginia Oupnekhatha, ad verbuin, e Pcrsico idiomatc, 
BamFCteticis vocabulis intermixto, fiictas, dio 9 Octobris, l79o, 
18 Brumaire, auni 4 EcfpubL Gall. Parisiie. 
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Secondly, there is Colebrooke’s Essay on the 
Yecliifl, which gives a more complete enumeration of 
the Upanishads. Thirdly, 'Weber’s Analysis of Dupor- 
ron’s translation of the UpanUhads, in his “ Indian 
Studies.” Fourthly, an article by Mr, W. Elliot iu 
the Journal of the Asiatic Society of Eengal, 1851, 
giving an account of Upanishads known in the South 
of' India, among the Telugu Brahmans. Fifthly, 
Dr. Roer’s introductions to the various Upanishads, 
edited and translated by him in the volumes of the 
Bibliotheca Indica. There are other works, the %vell- 
know! pamphlets of Rammohun Roy, the Essays of 
Fauthier, Poley, d’Eckstein, Windischmann, and the 
publications of the Tattvabodhini Society, all of 
which had to be consulted in drawing up our owii 
alphabetical list. 

/ The names of the authors of the princii)al Upa- 




1 


nishuds* are unknown. This is ovAing to the veiy j 
cbai’acter of these w'orks. They contain authorita¬ 
tive statements on the highest questions, and such 
statements would lose ail authority if they were re¬ 
presented to the people at large as the result of 
human reasoning and imagination. They, in a 
higher degree than any other part of the Vedas, must 


^ Elphinstone, Hiatoiy of Indtaj ii- 446. An earlier instance 
of a tranelation of tlie Upanishads is mentioned in Elliot’s His¬ 
torians of India, i* 260. “Abdul Kadir, author of the Tarikh- 
badaum, who died at the close of the IGth centiirj, says that he 
was called upon to translate the Atliarvana-veda from the Hindi, 
which he excased himaelf from doing on account of the exceeding 
diflieuhy of t!io style and abstrusejicss of meaning; upon which 
the task devolved on Haji Ibrahim Sirhindi, who aceoraplished it 
satisAictorily.*' 

^ Some of the most modern Upanishads are confessedly the 
works of Oaudajiada, Sankara, and other more recent philosophers. 
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liave boon coiisidert;cl fi'ojn the very beginning as re¬ 
velation, and as directly cornintimcated to the world 
liy the Supreme Spirit./ This sentiment is clearly 
expressed in the beginning of the Miimlaka-upanishad: 
“ Brahman (iriasc.), the creator of the universe, the 
preserver of the world, appeared first among the gods. 
He taught the knowledge of Brahman (neuter), the 
foundation of all knowledge, to Atharvan, liis eldest 
son, Atharvan long ago imparted the knowledge of 
Brahman, which Brahman had explained to him, to 
Angis; he told it to SatyavAha BhAradvAja, BhAnid- 
vAju in succession to Angiras. Saunaka, the great 
lord, ajjproached Angiras respectfully, and asked: 
‘ What is it through which, if known, all this becomes 
known?’It is stated that the text of the Upa- 
nishads, after it had once been revealed, v/as never 


affected hy differences, arising from the oral tradition 
of various SfikhAs; and in one instance where various 
texts of the same Upanishad iiave been noted by the 
Brahmans, they are ascribed to various localities, but 
not to various SAkhas. Each SAkhfi, however, was 
supposed to be possessed of an Upanishad, and the 
MuktikA states boldly that, as there are 1180 ^AkliAs, 
there ought properly to be as many Upanishads. 

/ Another reason why we never hear of the authors 
of Upaiiishads as we hear of the Riahis of hymns is 
that in many instances the Upanishads are mere 
compilations from otlior works. Verses from the 
hymns are incorporated into various Upanishads, 
and stories originally propounded in the BrAhmanas, 
are enlarged upon by the compilers of these philo* 
sophical tracts./" 


^ See Mu^daka-np. ed- Ktien 
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cases only v'here the ITpaiiishacls form part of 
an iranyaka, the reputed authors of the larger 
■works might likewise be considered as the authors"of 
the Upantahads. Tills authorship, however, is dif¬ 
ferent Irorn the authorship of a Gauflapilda and San¬ 
kara. As the Brihad&ranyako forms part of the 
Satapntha-biAhrnaiia, Y&inavalkya, the reputed au- 
thor of the BrAhmana, might well be considered as 
tlie author of (he Upanishad known by the name of 
Briliadarariyaka. It forms the last five Prap^thakas 
of the lith book of the iSatapatha-brahmana in the 
MAdhyandiiia-b^lkhA, whereas in the KAnva-iiikha the 
■whole of the 17tli book is comprised under the name 
of UpanUhad, "i djiiavalkya Vajasaneya is mentioned 
towards the end of the Brihad^ranyaka as the person 
who received the whole of the White Yajur-veda 
from Aditya or the Sun. His indnential position at 
the court of Janaka, king of Videlia, is alluded to 
several times, and one portion of the Brihaddranyaka 
is called the YAjnavalkiyam Kandam, as specially 
celebrating the victories gained by that sage over all 
his rivals. But even if we accept the traditional 
opinion that Yi\jrjavaliiya was the author of the 
Br^hniana and tlie Aranyaka, such a supposition 
would be of very little help to us in determining- 
the probable age of the Upanishad portion of the 
^atapatlia-brahmana. We need riot enter at present 
into the question whether the supposed authorsliip 
of Yajnnvalkya implies that he actually composed, or 
only that lie collected and arranged the sacred code 
of the V^jasanej'ins, That code is, no doubt, in 
some peculiar sense, considered as Y4jnavalkya’s 
own work. At the time of Panini it was called by a 
name wliich, by its veiy character, indicated that the 
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Satapatha-brUhmana was a work due to the exertion 
of one individual, and that it was not, like other 
TlrAhtnanus, simply proclaimed by him (prokta), or 
forniod the traditional property of an ancient Vedio 
iSftkhii bearing his name. This, together with a re¬ 
mark in the Vftrttika to Piinitii, iv, 3. 105., may be 
inl'ei'preted as indicating the more modern date of 
this BrA.hniatia and its Aranyaka, as compared with 
the Brithmanas and Aranyakas of otiier Vedas. But 
beyond this, the name of Vhjasaneya V lljnavalkya, 
as the reputed autlior of these works, will not help 
us in fixing the age of the Vfyasaneyi-br^hmana- 
upanishad. 

Attempts have been made to fix the age of YA,- 
jnavalkya, as the author of a Law-book, and to trans¬ 
fer this date to the author of the Vedic works, just 
mentioned. The versifier, howe\''er, of these laws is as 
distinct from the original YAjnava]kya,as the poetical 
editor of the Laws of the MAnavas Is from the mythic 
Maim, the founder of the MAnava-^IdiA. 

Although the poetical editor of this code of laws 
speaks of the Aranyaka^ as Ida own work, nobody 
will be misled by an assertion of tlris kind.® But 

1 ThiB can only mean tlio Brihadaranyaka, aa the commentator 
nhci 

^ Yitju. Dh. lit. 110. 

who wishes to attain Toga (union with the Divine Spirit) 
mast know the Aranyaka, which I have received from Aditya, 
and the Yoga-.Aastro, wliich I havp taught” 1 thought^ at tirst, 
that there might have been old iJbarnia-sutrae of Yajnavalkya, 
and that the versifier of these Sutras took this seiitenco simply 
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tlie age of the versifier of the Yfijnavalkiya" 
code of laws is difficult to determine. I'rofessor 
Wilson, in Iiis “Ariana Antiqua” (page 36 ^), ob¬ 
serves that the word Nhnaka, a gold or silver coin 
having upon it the figure of Siva, may be derived from 
N&na, a terra which occurs on the coins of Kanerki, 
and is supposed to be “ the name of a goddess; 
probably the same as the Anaitis or Anahid of the 
Persians, or the tutelary goddess of Armenia, Anaia, 
or Nanaca.” If so (and I think the explanation ex¬ 
tremely doubtful) the age of Yttjnavalkya’s legal dicta 
in which the word Nfinaka occurs, would be subse¬ 
quent to the era of Kanerki, and, as Professor Stenx- 
ler remarks in his edition of Y^jnavalkya, the second 
century after Christ would be the earliest date that 
could be assigned to Yfijnavalkya. Now the identi¬ 
fication of Nfinaka and Nfina (Nanaia, Nana Kao,) is 
a very ingenious conjecture, but no more. Even if 
admitted to be true, we should still have to prove that 
the same goddess did not occur in the same way on 
more ancient oriental coins. As the Hindus derived 


from tho Btltra?;* 1 huvo not yet fouad^ howevfir, Yiljnavalkya^ 
gutrfls on Achara. The so-oalled Yaisliuava-dlmrma-itUtra, op STi- 
bbflgavtid^Vishnu-sanhitiij which has been printed at Calcutta, 
Contains lar^^e portions of Sutras which haYO been worked up in 
a very crude manner into a Inw treatise. The whole chapter on 
the anatomy of the human body, which in the YiijnaYalkiya Code 
pi'ecodee the verse in quet^tion (iii. 110.), a chapter which does not 
stand in the Manava code, exists, still in prose, in the Vishmi-sanhitri 
(fob 28- a- line 110< The simile of the lamp, also, I’cprescnting 
the mind in the middle of the body, ie borrowed by the editor of 
the Yajnavalkiya Code from tho Viehnu-sanhitn (fob29. a. lice l-b 
Yet, although the Yishirta-sanhita, like the Code of Yajnavaikya, 
goes oil describing the Yoga, no mention is made here of the Aran^ 
yaka, nor does the author speak of himself in the first person^ as 
the author of tho metrical Code does. 
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their knowledge of coined money from foreign nations, 
Nflnakaa may have been current in India long before 
the time of Kanerki, though the Ntlnakas of Kanerki 
may be the first known ■ to us ns coined in India. 
The occurrence of a word like l^ftnaka^, therefore, is 
not sufficient by itself to prove that the second cen¬ 
tury after Clirisfc is the earliest date of the Yajnaval- 
kiya Code, still less of Y-fynavalkya, as Professor 
fetenzler supposes. But whatever date may be as¬ 
signed to this iSloka work, the date of Yfijnnvalkya, 
the author of the Aranyaka and the 6atapatha-brah- 
inaaa, would not be affected by it in any way, and 


* It) the sattie woy it might be snid tlmt the Eig-vc<3a-satihi(ii 
could not have been collected bofore the second century after 
Christ, because the word rtishka occurs in the hymns, titishka is 
a weight of gold, or gold in geuernl, and it certainly has no satis¬ 
factory etymology in Sanskrit. Nothing seems to be more likely 
than^tlmt it should be derived from ICanishka, the Sanskrit name 
of Kanerki, as we apeak of a " Sovereign,” the Froneli of a 
Louis. The first syllabic Ka-m.ay he taken ns the usnal royal 
prefix, particularly as Fahian anils the samo king Kanika a.nd 

Nika. (Cf. Reinaud, Memoire sur I’lnde, p. 76.) Yet nobody 

would draw from this the conclusion that the Veda was written 
after the time of Kanishka. If Nishka be really derived from the 
name of Ka-Nishka, Kanishka must have been the name or title 
of more ancient kings, whose money became known in India. 
But Nishka may have a very different etymology, and at all 
events it does not rurni.sli any solid basis for chronological conclu¬ 
sions. Nishka does once occur in Paiiini's Sutras, v. 2 , J19. j 

and it is frequently quoted as an example. Pan. iv. 8. ISe! 

^ I I i 

I Pan. i. 4. 87. ^ ^rTTWI v. 2. 119. 

vi. 2. 56. f^TgiiTTwii I iv, 3, 153, 

f^n^rt Cf. V. 1.37. 
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^ iafftpatlia»br^hraann is the ouly work froin which 
we may expect information on this point. 

^ Another attempt has been made to fix the age of 
YAjnayfdkya, or, at least, to assign certain chronolo¬ 
gical limits to the first origin of the Sdkh<^ of the 
Madhyandinas, a subdivision of the Vajasaneyins. 
Arrian, when speaking of the course of the Ganges, 
mentions among the rivers falling into the Ganges, 
the “ Andomatis, flowing from the country of the 
Sfandiadini, an Indian people.” ^ Lassen thought he 
discoveied in this the Sanskrit word Mfldhyandina, 
meridional; and, as a mere conjecture, sucli a re¬ 
mark was valuable. Professor V^^eber, however, went 
beyond this, and, taking for granted the identity of 
Mandiadini and Mfidhyandina, taking for granted also 
the identity of this Indian people with the Madhyan- 
diiia, a subdivision of the 64kba of the Vajasaiieyin.s, 
he concluded tliat the text of this iSfikhfi, i. e, the 
Sanhit4 and Brahman a of the White Yajur-veda, pub¬ 
lished by himself, must have existed in the third cen¬ 


tury B.c. Such rapid conclusions are rarely sale. 
There may h.ave been such a people as the MAdhyan- 
dinas at any time before or after Christ, and there may 
have been such a bA.k]ifL as that of the iladhyandinas 
at any time before or after Christ, but the people 
need not have had any connection with that iSkkhd, as 
little as the Prkchyas or Prasii had anything in com- 
fnon with the Sakhft, of the Prlichya-Kathas, or the 
•Ka,ag/(rfloXoi, another Indian people, mentioned by 
Greek writers, with the Sdkhd of the Kapishthalas. 
Granted, however, that the was formed in the 

country of.the M^lhyandinas, and derived its name 


‘ Indisclse Alterthumskunde, i. 130.; Scliwaabeck, Mcga.nlienis 
Intlioa, p. 106. 
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rom it, Dothing whatever would follow from this as 
to the exact date when this was effected. 

A second Aranyaka is that of the Taittinyas. As 
the Taittiriya-veda (or the Black Yajur-veda) is 
always represented as anterior to the White Yajur- 
veda, the Taittinya-hranyaka also might be expected 
to be older than the BrihadiWanyaka. It is more 
likely, however, that the Taittiriya-hraiiyaka did not 
yet exist at the time when Y^jnavalkya, after seceding 
from his master, founded a new school, and endowed 
it with a new Sanhith and Brhhmana. The Arauyaka 
of the Taittiriyas may have been added to their 
Brhhmanas subsequently to this schism, in the same 
way as the Brihad&ranyaka is ■ certainly later thjin 
many portions of the f^atapatha-brahmana.. At 
all events the TaittiriyaAranyaka .represents the 
latest period in the development of the Vedic reli¬ 
gion, and shows a strong admixture of post*vedic 
ideas and names. The same applies also to several 
parts of the Taittiriya-brhhraana, the last part of 
which docs not belong to Tittiri, but is ascribed to 
Katha, the same Muni to whom the beginning of the 
Aranyaka is said to have been revealed.^ There 
are some traces which would lead to the supposition 
that the Taittiriya-veda had been studied, particu¬ 
larly in the south of India, and even among people 
which arc still considered as un-Aryan in the 
Brahmaua of the Rig-veda. In the Taittiriya-hran- 
yaka different readings are mentioned, which are 
no longer ascribed to different i§hkhhs but to certain 
countries in the south of India, like those of the Drd- 
viclas, Andhras, and Karn&Ukas. This fact by itself 


> See page 224. 
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^ raid throw some douht on the anti(jiiity and gen- 
uiiienesg of this class of Vedic writings^ at least 
in that form in which we now possess them. 

The Taittiiiyu4ranyaka consists of ten books, of 
■which the four last are devoted to Upanishad doctrines. 
No author is mentioned, and Tittiri, who might seem to 
hold the same position for the Tatttiriyarapyaka which 
Y^jnavalkya holds for the Brihadtlranyafca, is repre¬ 
sented by the Brahmans themselves neither as the 
author nor as tite first teacher. He received the tra¬ 
dition from Yt\ska Paingi, who received it from Vai- 
Sumpiiyana. Tittiri himself handed it on to Ukha, 
and he to Atreya. Tittiri, therefore, "(vas believed to 
be the founder of a Sfi,khd, but not the author of the 
A rally aka. 

A third Aranyaka is the Altareya-^tranyaka, be¬ 
longing to the Kig-veda. It forms a wmrk by itself, 
and is not counted as part of the Aitareya-brahmana, 
This is an important point. The work consists of five 
books or Aranyakas the second and third of which 


* 1 al&o, in liis commentary on the Sftta* 

palba-brahmaiift, quotes tbe aiid Saiiriiahtras, to¬ 

gether with the KSj^iVfls, as authorities on Vedic subjects* See 
Dr, Weber's Incl, Studien, i, 77. In the same place Dr Weber 
atfempts to prqre the late origin of this work by the esontraetton 
of sa indnih into seiidrah- This contraction, however^ occors 
already in the Rig-Tcda-sauhitil, See also Pan- vl. L 134, 

2 The first Aranyaka consists of five Adhyayas and twenty*two 
Khandas, The second Armynka consists of seiren Adhyayns and 
twenty-six Klmutias, The Upatilshad begins with tho fourth 
AdiiyAya and the twenty-first Khanda. The third Aranyaka 
consists of tw'o Adby^yas and twelve Khandas. The fourth Ara¬ 
nyaka consists of one Ad by ay a and one Kb an da (ascribed to 
AbvaUiyaiia fn Shadguru^isliyas commeiitary on the -Satvano- 
krama). Tbe fifth Aranyaka consists of three Adliyayas and 
fourteen Ifhaiidas (ascribed to Saunaka). 
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rm the Bahvricha-upan!shad, if by this name we like 
to distinguish the complete Upanishad fx’om a portion 
of it, viz.: Adhyiiyas 4—6, of the second Aranyakn, 
commonly quoted as the Aitareyopanishad. li we ask 
for the name of the author, we find again the same un¬ 
certainty as in the Brihadllrnnyaka and the Taittiri- 
y^ranyaka. All we know for certain is that there 
was a S^khA- of the Aitareyins, which was in the pos¬ 
session of a Brahiiiana and an Aranyska. Both these 
works were afterwards adopted by the later 3i\kh^s of 
the Kig-veda, so that we actually hear of an A&val^yana 
text of the Aitareyakara. We also know from the 
Chh^tiidogya-upanisliad (iii. 16.) that there was a 
MahidAsa Aitareya, who, by means of his sacred know¬ 
ledge was supposed to liave defied death for 1,600 
years; and in the Aitareya-firanyaka, not in the Bn\h- 
mana, he is several times quoted by the same name 
as an authority. In the later commentaries, a story 
is mentioned according to which the BrAhmana and 
Aranyaka of the Rig-veda were originally revealed 
to one Aitareya, the son of Itar^, This story, how¬ 
ever, sounds very apocryphal, and had a merely 
etymological origin. ItarA in Sanskrit, means not 
only the other of two, but also low, rejected. Thus, 
if the patronymic Aitareya was to be accounted 
for, it was extremely easy to turn it into a me¬ 
tronymic, and to make Aitareya the son of an Itarfi, 
a rejected wife. Thus Silyana, in his introduc¬ 
tion to the Aitareya-brahmana, tells us that there 
•was once a great Rishi who had many wives. One 
of thetn was called Itar&, and she had a son called 
Mahid&sa, His father preferred the sons of his other 
wives to MaindAsa, and once he insulted him in the 
sacrificial hall, by placing all his other sons 
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lap. Mahid^.sa*3 mouther, seeing her 
with tears in his eyes, prayed to her own tutelary 
goddess, the Earth (sviyakuladevat& Bh&rriih), and 
the goddess in her heavenly form appeared in the 
midst of the assembly, placed Mahtdfoa on a throne, 
and gave him on account of his learning the gift of 
knowing the Br^hmana, consisting of forty Adhytt- 
yfis, and, as Silyana calls it, another Brahmana, treat¬ 
ing “of the Aranyaka duties.” 

This, and similar stories mentioned by Colebrooke^, 
are not calculated to inspire much confidence. On 
the contrary we feel inclined to attach more value 
to the accidental admissions of the Brahmans who 
ascribe the later portions of the Aitarey&.ranyak». to 
such well known authors as ^aiumka and A.^lvalayana, 
There may liave been an Altareya, the founder of the 
!§akh&. of the Aitareyins, and himself the expounder 
of those ceremonial, jjliilological, and philosophical 
tracts which are incorporated in the Br^hmatm and 
the Araiiyaka of the Aitareyins. He is quoted him¬ 
self as an authority in those works, but nothing is 
said in them of his degraded descent, nor of the eru¬ 
dition granted to him by the goddess of the earth. 

Another Aranyaka, belonging to another of 

the Big-veda, is the Kaushitaki-hranyaka. Colebrooke 
stated in his Essay on the Veda that “the original 
of the Kaushitakam was among the portions of the 
Veda wliich Sir Robert Chambers collected at Be¬ 
nares, according to a list which he sent to me some 
time before his departure frpjti India.*’ According 
to the catalogue of Sir Robert’s MBS. which are now 
at the Royal Library at Berlin, there is in that col- 


' Miscelkneoiis Essnys, i. t(5, n. 
z 
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lection not only the text and cornmentaiy of the 
Kaushttabi'brahmaiia, but likewise the Aranyaka, in 
three AdhyS,yas, of which the third constitutes the 
Kausliitaki-upaiiishadi Here again we know nothing 
as to the name of an author, Kaaslutakin being 
simply the name of that sect in which the text of 
these works was handed down from teacher to pupih 
There are no Aranyakas for the Saina'Vedaj nor for 
the so-called fourth Veda, the Atharvanai 

Traces of modern ideas are not wanting in the 
Aranyakas, and the very fact that they are destined 
for a class of men who had retired from the world 
in order to give themselves up to the contempla¬ 
tion of the highest problems, shows an advanced, 
and already declining and decaying society, not un¬ 
like the monastic age of the Christian world. The 
problems, indeed, which are discussed in the Aran- 
yakas and the old Upanishads arc not in them¬ 
selves modern. They had formed the conversation 
of the old aiid the young, of warriors and poets, for 
ages. But in a healthy state of society these ques¬ 
tions were discussed in courts and camps: priests 
were contradicted by kings, sages confounded by 
children, women were listened to when they w^ere 
moved by an unknown spirit.^ This time, which is 
represented to us by the early legends of the Aran- 
yakas, was very different from that which gave rise 
to professional anchorites, and to a literature composed 
exclusively for their benefit. As sacrifices wem per¬ 
formed long before a word of any BrMimaaa or Shtra 


' A KiimS^ri gandhfirvfigt'iliit^ is quoted as nn authofify in tlie 
Kausliitaki-brahmana, and it is oxplaineii. by ** vi^sliabhljna* 
Kaush.-bn ii. 9. ; Ait,-br. v. 2a Ind. Studien, u 84. 217. 
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IjGcn utterciti, so inetaph 3 fBicaI speculations were 
carried on in the forests of India long before the names 
of ilranyalca or Upanisiiad were thought of. We 
must carefully distinguish between a period of growth, 
and a period which tried to reduce that growth to 
rules and formulas. In one sense the Aranyakas are 
old, for they reflect the very dawn of thought; in 
another, they are modern, tor they speak of that 
dawn with all the experience of a past day. There 
are passages in these works, unequalled in any lan¬ 
guage for grandeur, boldness, and simplicity. These 
passages are the relics of a better age. But the ge¬ 
neration which became the chronicler of those Titanic 
wars of thought, was a small race : they were dwarfs, 
measuring the footprints of departed giants. 

/ Chronologically we can see with great clearness 
that the Aranyakas are anterior to the Sfltras. It 
is only in their latest portions that they show traces 
of the style of Sfltra compositions. We can likewise 
see that they are later than the BrAhmaiias, to which 
they themselves, in several instances, form a kind of 
appendix. Beyond this w’c cannot go, and an ini- 
jiartial consideration of the arguments adduced in 
favour of a much earlier or a much later date for 
this class of Yedic literature, will show a complete 
absence of facts and arguments, such as are required 
for historical inductions. Whether Piinini knew 
the Aranyakas as a branch of sacred literature is 
uncei'tain. Although he inention.s the word *' firai> 
yaka," he only uses it in the sense of “ living in the 
forest;” and it is tlie author of the Virttikas^ who 
first remarks tliat the tame word is also used in the 


■^L 
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_^^,,^nsc of *• read in the forest.” The word Ujianialia). 
besides being used in the Upanisliads themselves 
occurs in the Sfftras of P^uini (i. 4. 79), but there is 
nothing to prove that Phnini knew Upanishad as the 
name of a class of sacred writings./ 
i It is hardly necessary to remark that at the time 
when the Aranyakas were written, the hymns of the 
Saiihit^s wore not only known, but known in the 
same fonn in which we now possess them.® Tlte 
Rig-veda is quoted as a whole, and as consisting of 
ten Maiidalas. Though the name of Mandala is not 
used, the names assigned to each of the ten books 
are the same as those used in the Anukramanis, and 
they follow each other in the same succession. Nay, 
these names had evidently been current for some 
time before, for the author of the Aranyaka assigns 
the most extraordinary etymologies to them, and 
uses them in support of the ’wdldest speculations/ 
He first mentions the f^atarchins or the poets of the 
first Mandala. He then comprehends the poets of 
Mandala 11. to lA. under the common name of the MA 
dhyamas, assigning to the poets of the tenth and last 
Mandala thenameof Kshudrasfiktas and MahAsuktas. 
The middle books are enumerated more in detail under 
their usual names, Gritsatnivda, (ii.), Yisvllmitra (iii.), 
Vilmadeva (iv.), tlie Atris (v.), Bharadvaja (vi.), 
Vasishtha (vii,)> the Fragfithas (viii.), the Pa-vamanis 
(lx.) The names also of Rig"veda, Tajiir-veda, and 
Sdma-veda occur as literary titles in this Aranyaka.® 


' Ait.4r. iii. 1.; ibid, i. 11. Upaaishasada. 

* Ait-ar* ii. 9. \ * 

3 Ait-ar. i* 10 .: BLur bhnvah svar ityet^ vaira vyahnfaja 
itm trayo vtdk, bh4t ityevu Ki^-veda, bhuva iti Tajur'Yeduh, 
evar iU Sama-vedali> 
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The etymologies assigned to these names are not 
perhaps more absurd than those which we find in 
tlie Brahmanas. But there ore other etymological 
explanations in the Aranyakas such as we scarcely 
find in any genuine BrS,hmana. Part of the first 
Aronyaka (i. 4.) reads almost like a commentary on 
the first hymns of the Eig-veda, and the short glosses 
scattered about in these books of the forest might well 
be considered as the first elements of a Nirukta. 

Tlie grammatical study of the hymns of the Yeda 
was evidently far advanced, and scholastic pedantry 
had long taken the place of sound erudition, when the 
early portions of the Aranyaka were composed, Xot 
only the ten books of the ]iig-veda are mentioned, but 
likewise their subdivisions, the hymns (sfikta), verses 
(rich), half-verses (arddharcha), feet (pada), and syl¬ 
lables (akshara). Sometimes the syllables of certain 
hymns and classes of liymns are counted, and their 
number is supposed to possess a mysterious signifi¬ 
cance. In one passage (ii. 12.) speculations are 
propounded on the division of letters into consonants 
(vj’anjana), vowels (ghosha), and sibilants (fishman). 

Admitting, therefore, that the Aranyakas repre¬ 
sent the latest productions of the BiAIimaua period, 
and that in some cases their aiithors belong to the age 
of ^aunaka, in others even to a more modern age, 
we have now to consider the character of the genuine 
Brfihmaiias, in order to point out the differences 
which distinguisli the BiAhmanas from the Sfitrns 
by which they are followed, and from the Mantras by 
which they are preceded. 
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THE BrAhMANAS. 


Tfie difficulty of giving an exhaustive definition of 
what a Bruhniana is, has been felt by the Brahmans 
themselves. The name given to this class of litera¬ 
ture does not teach us xnore than that these works 
belonged to the Brahmans. They were brahinanic, 
i. e. theological tracts, comprising the knowledge 
most valued by the Brahmans, bearing partly on 
their sacred hymns, partly on the traditions and 
customs of the people. They profess to teach the 
performance of the sacrifice; but for tbe greater 
part they are occupied with additional matter; with 
explanations and illustrations of things more or less 
distantly connected with their original faith and 
their ancient ceremonial. . ' 

Silyaua, in liis introduction to the Rig-veda S has 
given such extracts from the riLirva*mira&.n3A philo¬ 
sophy as may furnish a pretty correct idea of the 
Brtihnmrias, and he has treated the same subject 
again in his Inti'oduction to the Aitareya-brithmana. 

■ “ A IMhmaua," he says, “ is twofold, containing 
either commandments (vidhi), or additional explana¬ 
tions (avtliav^da). This is confirmed by Apastaraba, 
saying: ‘ The Brfihmanas are commandments for 
the sacrifices; all the rest consists of additional 
explanations.' The commandments, too, are of two 
kinds, either causing sometliing to be done, which 
was not done before, or making something known 
which was not known before./ Of the former kind 
are all those commandments occtirring in the prac* 


* Elg-veda-bbiisliyaj p- 11^ 
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part, such as, * At the Dikshaniyfi ceremony he 
presents a purodflsu oblation to Agtii and Vishnu.’ 
Of the latter kind are all philosophical passages, 
such as, ‘ Self’ was all this alone in the beginning.’ 

/“ Hut ho>y can it be said,” S^yana goes on, “ that 
tile Veda consists of Mantras and Br&.hraana3, as the 
essential rjualitics neither of the one nor of the other 
part can be satisfactorily defined ? For if it be said 
that a Mantra alludes to those things which are com¬ 
manded, this definition would not comprehend all 
Mantras, because there are some which are them¬ 
selves commandments, as, for instance, ‘ He takes 
Kapinjaks for the Spring.’ Again, if it be said that 
a Mantra is what makes one think (man, to think), 
this definition would comprehend the Brfihnumas 
also. Other definitions have been given, that a Mantra 
ends with the word ‘ thou art,’ or that it ends with 
the first person plural; but none of these definitions 
can be considered as exhaustive. The only means, 
tlteri, by which Mantras can be distinguished from 
Brilhinanas lies in their general sacrificial appellation, 
which comprehends the most different things under 
the one common name of Mantras. There are some 
recording the performance of sacrifices; some contain 
praises, some end with the word thee (tvfi), some are 
invocations, some are directions, some contain deliber¬ 
ations, some contain complaints, some are questions, 
some are answers, &c. All these attributes are so 
heterogeneous, that none of them can be used for a 
definition. Knowing, however, that the Veda consists 
only of two parts, we may say that whatever does not 
come under the name of Mantra is Brahmana, whether 
it contain reasons, explanations, censures, recomraen- 
• datioiis, doubts, commandments, relations, old storie.s, 
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particular determinations. liot one of these sub¬ 
jects belongs to the Brilhinamis exclusively, but they 
occur more or less frequently in the Mantras also, and 
could therefore not be used as definitions of the Brah- 
maDas./The same objection applies to all other defi¬ 
nitions which have been attempted. Some have said 
that the frequent occurrence of the particle iti (thus) 
constitutes a Bralnnana; others, ttiat a Brahmana 
closes ivith the words ityAha (thus lie said); others 
that a Br&hinana contains stories, &c.; but all this 
would apply with equal force to some of the Man¬ 
tras. The only division therefore of the Veda that 
holds good consists in comprehending one part under 
the old traditional appellation of Mantra, and con¬ 
sidering all the rest as BrS,hinana3. 

“But it might be objected," Sflyanacontinues, “that 
lor instance in the chapter on the Brahrnayajna, other 
parts of the Veda .are mentioned besides the Bi'41nna- 
uas and Mantras, under the title of ItihAsas, (epic 
stories) Purftnas (cosmogonic stories), Kalpas (cere¬ 
monial rules), G&th4s (songs), N^rlliansis, (heroic 
poems). This however ■would be the same mistake, 
as if we should place a Brahman coordinate with a 
Brahman who is a mendicant. For all these titles, 
like Itiiifusa, &c., apply only to subdivisions of the 
Bralimanas. Thus, passages from the Br4hmanas, 
like ‘ The gods and the Asnras ■were fighting,’ &c., 
would be called Itihftsas; other passages like ‘ In the 
beginning there was nothing,' would be called Pur4- 
nas; therefore we may safely say, that the Veda 
consists of two parts only, of Mantras aud Brdh- 


raanas 
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> According to Madbusuclana’s view, Ute Bruhniaaas consist of 
three part.,; of conimaudmcnts, additional G^^plduatioas, and Vc- 
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If after those net very satisfactory definitions of 
•what a Brilhuiana is, and liow it differs from a 
Mantra, turn to the BrMimanos themselves, such 
as we possess tlieui in MS., we find that their number 
is rnueli smaller than we should have exj>ected. 

If every SSikhA. consisted of a Sanhit^ and a Brhli- 
mana, the number of the old Brahmanas must have 
been very considerable. It must not l>e supposed, how- 
ever, that the Brahmanas w'hieh belonged to different 
l§S,lihits, were works composed independently by dif¬ 
ferent authors. On the contrary, as the Sanlutfis of 
different ^A,kh^s were nothing but different recensions 
of one and the same original collection of hymns, and 
could be distinguished from each other only by a number 
of authorised varm lectiones or by the addifion and 
omission of certain hymns, the Brahmanas also, which 
%vere adopted by different Charanas of tlie same Veda, 
must be considered not as so many independent 
works, but in most instances as different recensions 
of one and the same original. There was originally 
but one body of BrAhmanas for each of the three 
Vedas; for the Rig-veda, the BrAhmanas of tlie 
Bahvrichas, for the SAma-veda the BrAhrnanas of the 
Chhandogas, and for the Yajur-veda iu its t'svo forms, 
the BrAhmanas of the Taittiriyas, and the Satapatha- 
brhhmana. / These works were not written in metre, 
like the SanhltAs, and were therefore more exposed to 


<lanla doctrines, the latter being morn particulurlir represented b/ 

tbe UpatiiBLadf?. TLe sarrm autlior E|jeuks of four claasea of command' 
ments* commandment may consistj^Mie sajd^ "eitberiaa sim¬ 
ple definition (Hbe oblation to Agni in given in aglit cups/); or it 
may iaolude the aim (*he who wialms for liie in heaven may 
perform the sacrifices of the new and foil moon’); or it may 
detail the means by which the eacrihee is performed (4et him 
sacrifice with rite’); or it may contain all this together/’ 
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^Ifierntion in tlie course of a long continued oral tra¬ 
dition. / 

We jiossess the BrAhraaiia of the Bahvrichas, in the 
lSakh&.s of the Aitareyins and the Kaushltakins. The 
various readings of other Sdkil^ts, quoted by the 
corriinentator on the Aitareya-br^hnia^, show evi¬ 
dently tliat there were other ^Itkh^s of the Bahvri¬ 
chas, which differed but little in the wording of 
their Brillnnanas. But even the Br^hiimna of the 
Kaushltakins which has been preserved to us as 
a distinct work, different from the IliAhniana of the 
Aitareyins, can only be considered as a branch of 
the original stock of Brithmana ifterature, current 
among the Balivrichas. Its arrangement differs con¬ 
siderably from that of the' Aitareya-brAhmana, The 
sacrifice described in the beginning of the Aitareya- 
br&hmana forms the seventh AdhyAya of the Kausht- 
taki-brnhtnana*', and moat of the other sacrifices are 
equally displaced. Others which are discussed in 
the Aitareya-brAhmana are altogether wanting in the 
Kaiishitaki-brAhmana, and must he supplied from the 
SAtras of the iSankhAyana-sAkhA, a subdivision of the 
Kaushltakins. But whenever parallel passages occur, 
it becomes clear that the coincidences in the descrip¬ 
tion of sacrifices and the wording of legends cannot 
be accidental. 

Most of the BrAhmanas wliich are left to us arc 
collective works. A tradition has been preserved in 
confirmation of this fact. The BrAhiuaiia of the 


' Aitareya-br. i. 1. 

iL 4 (sSunkli.- 
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Aih-bribni, iU 2*='Kausb«*br. x. 2. 
atitra, r. 17.); it. 3.=xii* L 
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Taittirtyas, in the both of the Apaatarnbiyas 

and the Atreyas, contains some portions which bear 
the name of Katha, and were formerly the property of 
his followers. The component parts are frequently 
called JBrithmanas, instead of chapters or sections. 
The same applies to the Aranyakas and ITpanishads. 
In some cases, these smaller Bifthnianas are quoted 
by tbeir special titles^; and in their collected form 
they are handed down, not always by the name of the 
Chartina by which they were adopted, but more fre¬ 
quently by that of the Charana in which their original 
collection took place. Thus the Aitai'eya-brfi.hmana, 
though adopted fiy the A&valfiyaniyas, is more fre¬ 
quently quoted by its original name tlian by that of 
ASval4yana-hiAhmana.‘^ The Br&hmana of Kaushi- 
takiu or the Kaushitakins is more usually referred 
to by this name than by that of the later Charana of 
the ^AnkhS-yanas. 

In the Briihmana of the Chhandogas it is evident 
that, after the principal collection was finislied (called 
tlie praudha or panchavinija-brahmana, i. e. consisting 
of twenty, five sections), a twenty-sixth Br^huiana 
was added which is known by the name of ShadvinSa- 
brtihmaiia. This Brahmana together with the Ad- 
bhuta-bn\imiana must be of very modem date. It 

1 Maitreyi-bnUjtniina is the title given to that rertion of tlie 
Brihndaranyaka which eoDtains the dialogue between YRjnavalkya 
and Maitreyi. The Sautabhani brahmaMni, quoted by Aavala- 
yana and Punini as modern conii>08Uion9, may refer to sections con¬ 
taining a dialogue similar to that between Janaka and Sulabha, 
which exists in tho llaiiabhui-ata, Hi. v. 11,854, Cf. Laasen, Ind. 
Alterth. xv. note. According to Panini, however, they ought to be 
taken as Brulimoqas composed by Sulabhn. 

s Quoted as such by Yajtiikadeva on Katy. 2. 5. 13.; 6. €.25. 
Weber, Ind. Stud. i. 230. 
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mentions not only temples (Devayatanani),bnt images 
of gods (daivata-pratiina,) which are said to laugh, 
to cry, to sing, to dance, to burst, to sweat, and to 
twinkle. These two have long been supposed to be 
the only Bra,hmanas of the Chhaiidogas, and they 
constitute, no doubt, the most important part of that 
class of literature. It is curious, however, that when¬ 
ever the BrAhroanas of the Chhandogas are quoted, 
their number is invariably fixed at eight. Kumfirila 
Bhatta,i. says, ‘*in the eight Brahmanas, together 
with the Upanishuds, which the Chhandogas read, no 
single accent is fixed.’* Still more explicit is a state* 
inent by Sayaiia which I quoted in the introduction 
to the first volume of my edition of the Kig-veda.® 
Here Sayana says: “There are eightErfihraanas; the 
Pj-auJha is the first, (this means the large BrS-hinana, 
or the Panchavin4a); the one called Shadvin^a or 
ShadvinSad-brfihmana, is the second; then follows the 
Samavidhi; then the Arsheya-brfdnnana, the Devata- 
dhyaya-bruhniana, and the Upanishad. These with the 
Sanhitopanishad and the Vansa are called the eight 
books." Of these the Sfimavidiifina-brahmana was 
well known, the very quotation of Siyana being taken 
from his commentary on this very curious work. It 
might have been difficult, however, to identify the 
other five works if there had not been among the 
MvSS. of Professor AVilson’s collection at the Bod¬ 
leian Library, one (No. 451) containing four of these 
small tracts, the Sanhitopanishadain-bR\hmanara, the 
DevatfUlhyfiyfih, the Vanb-brahmanara, and the 


1 Br4binai.iaiu hi yany aahtaa esiahasyany adbiyaUj CLhandogSs 
tesliH sarveahu dii Itaicliiu niyatiih avaraJu 
® 1 \ xxvih mtQ. 
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'3heya-l)riibinanam4 The only BriMirnana, there¬ 
fore, on which any doubt could remain, was the 
Upnnishad, and here we shall probably not be wrong 
if we adopt one of Professor Weber’s less bold 
conjectures, that Ssl-yana intended this for the Chhftn- 
dogya-upanishad.''* With the exception of this and 
the Srimavidhtlna, which contains most important in¬ 
formation on questions connected witli Ach&ra or cus¬ 
toms, all the other tracts ai-e of comparatively small 
importance. 

It is in the iSatapatha-brfihmana, however, th.at we 
ban best observe the gradual accumulation of various 
tiieological and ceremonial tracts which were to form 
the sacred code of a new Charana. The test of this 
ivork has been edited by Professor Weber, and we 
can likewise avail ourselves of several essays on this 
branch of Vedic litemture, published from time to 
time by that industrious scholar. According to In¬ 
dian traditions, Yajnavalkya Vtljasaneya, the founder 
of the new Charana of the Vajasaneyins is himself, 
if not the ’author, at least the first who proclaimed 
the Sanhitii and BrUhmana of the Vfijasaneyins. We 
can see clearly that the composition of both the San- 
hit 9, and Brilhmana was guided by the same spirit, 
and it is not at all unlikely that in this, the moat 
modem of all Vedas, the final arrangement of the 
Sanliita may have been contemporaneous with, or 
even later than, the composition of the Brilhmana. 

i’irst of all, it ought to be remarked that the story 


* See also A Catalogue Roifion^e (sic) of Onental Manascripta 
in the Library of the lato College Fort St. George/' by the Rev. 
W» Taylor, Jladraaj 1857, p* 69- 

* The Yaoda-brahma^a has lately been printed, with some 
valuable remarkby Prof. A. Weber, Ind- Stud, iv, 37 L 
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ich has bei;n preserved by tradition of the schis? 
'introduced by Yiljnavalkya among the followers of 
the Adhvaryu or Yajur-veda is confirmed by interaal 
evidence. The general name of the ancient 
of the Yajur-veda is Charaka, and the Taittiriyas, 
therefore, together with the Kathas, and others are 
called by a general name, Charaka-Ankhds. This name 
Charaka is used in one of the IvhiUis of the V4" 
jasaneyi-sanhit^ as a term of reproach. In the 
30th Adh}Aya a list of people is given who are 
to be sacrificed at the Purnshamedha, and among 
them we find the Charak^chhrya, the teacher of the 
Charakas, as the proper victim to be offered to Dush- 
krlta or Sin. This passage, together with similar 
hostile expressions in the Satapatlm-brfihmana, were 
evidently dictated by a feeling of animosity against 
the ancient schools of the Adhvaryus, whose sacred 
texts we possess in the Taittiriya-veda, and from 
w'hom Y^jnavalkya seceded in order to become him¬ 
self the founder of the new Charanas of the Vfljasa- 
iieyins. 

If we compare the Sanhitsl and Brfihmaiia of the 
Vhjasaneyins with those of the Charakas, we see that 
the order of the sacrifices is on the whole the same, 
and that the chief diiterence between the two consists 
in the division of Mantras and BrMimanas, wliich is 
carried out more strictly by Y&jnavalkya than in the 
ancient text of tlie Taittiriyas. This was most likely 
the reason why the text of Yfijitavalkya was called 
6ukla Yajur-veda, w'hich is generally translated by 
the White Yajur-veda. But some commentators ex¬ 
plain ^ukla more correctly by iuddha^, and,translate 

' Dviveilftganga explains 
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“cleared,” because in this new text the Mantras 
had been cleared and separated from the Bl'^\bmanas, 
and thus the whole had been rendered more lucid 
and intelligible. In opposition to this they suppose 
tliat the old text w^as called Krishna or dark, because 
in it the verses and rules are mixed together, and 
less intelligible; or because, as Vidy&ranya says, it 
contiuncd the rules of the Ilotn us well as of the 
Adhvaryu priests, and thus bewildered the mind of 
the student.^ 

It was in the nature of the duties which the 
Adhvaryus had to perform at the sacrifices, that 
their hymns and invocations could hai'dly be sepa¬ 
rated from the rules (vidhi), contained in the Brilh- 
manas. It was not a mere accident therefore that in 
the Veda of the ancient Adlivatyus the hymns and rules 
were mixed up, and it must be considered as a mere 
innovation if what is now called the Sanhita of the 
Black Yajur-veda is distinguished by this name from 
the Brahmaua, which in reality is a continuation of 
the same work. It is not unlikely that it was the veiy 
wish to have, like the Bahvrichas and Chhandogaa, a 
SanhitS-, i. e.a collection pf hymns distinct from the ce¬ 
remonial rules, which led to the secession of the Vaja- 
saneyins, and, by a kind of reaction, to the absurd adop¬ 
tion of the titles of Sanhita and Brahmana among 
the Taittiriyas. In the now code of the ViVjasaneyins 
the most important part was nevertheless the Brfvh- 
mai^ the Sanhitfl, being a mere collection of verses. 







makrislma's SanskriragaTifipatL Weber, Inti* Stud* i* 27. 84* 
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r^jEtractod and collected for tlie convenience 


for tlie convenience of the 
officiating priest. Tlio differences In the text of these 
verses and formulas would bt> marked in the Hrah- 
mana, and transferred fpoiii the BrAhnmna into the 
Siinliitii. This is, therefore, the very opposite of what 
liappeued with the text of the Saiihit4 and Br^li- 
mana of the Bahvpichas. Here the Sanhit4 existed 
long before the Br&hmana, and it had diverged into 
different iSS,kh&s, before the BrMnnana of the Aita- ■ 
reyins was compo.sed. The Vitjasancyi-sanliit^ may 
possibly represent various readings which existed in 
tlie SS.khri.s of the Taittiriyas; but these verses were 
collected and formed into a Sanlutft only as an ap¬ 
pendix to the ^atapatha-br&hinana, the real code of 
the V^jasaneyins. Where the sacrificial invocations of 
the Tajasaneyins differ from those of the Taittiriyas, 
we ought to recognise in those differences the last traces 
ofSflkhfis which existed previous to the establishment 
of the Vfljasaneyins. In the beginning, for instance, 
of the I)arSa-pdrnam4sa sacrifice, the Adhvaryu 
priest, having called the cows and calves together, 
has to touch the calves with a branch. This act of 
the sacrifice Avas originally accompanied by the words 
“ vS.yava athu, updyava stha,” “ you are Klve the 
Avinds,” — and the whole ceremony, together Avith 
these invocations, is contained in the Taittiriya- 
sanhitff. In the Madliyandina-Sfikh^, on the con¬ 
trary, not only are the words “ upfiyava stha ” 
omitted in tlie Sanhit^t, but a distinct Avarnhig is 
given in the BfAhmana not to use these words, be- 
lonuinff to a different S^h4.^ 




^ Cf. Silyana, Rig-Tet^a-’bli^shya, p. 12.; Settapatha-brilbniana, 

i- 7- 3. rP5TTTt^ ^ f% 
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comparison of the texts of the Taittinyas and 
Vhjasaneyins - shows that it would be a mistake to 
call Ysijnavalkya the author, in our sense of the 
word, of the Yfljasaneyi-saiihit^ and t!ie iSatapatha- 
brdhraana. But we have no reason to doubt that 
it was Yiljnavalkya who brought the ancient Man¬ 
tras and Bi'iihmanas into their present form, and, 
considering the differences between the" old and new 
text, we must admit that he had a greater right 
to be called an author than the founders of the 
Charanas of other Tedas whose texts we possess. 
In this sense, Katyflyana says, in his Anukranmnl, 
that Yitjnavalkya received the Yajur-veda from the 
Sun.^ In the same sense the ^atapatha-brMiniana 
ends with the assertion that the White Tajur-veda was 
proclaimed by Yiijnavalkya V^jasaneya*; and in the 
same sense Pduini, or rather his editor, says in the 
first V5,rUlkato iv. 3. 105. that there were modern 

In the commentary 

on Baudhajana'a SutraSj a passage from a Brahmaiia is quoted, 
which maj have belonged to the Baudhayaniya-^akhL 

II The Baudhnyana-siitras eiyoiii the first sentence for 
male calves, the second for female oiiOB, 
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BrSihriiaiias proclAimed by Y&jiiavalkya, and that 
their title diftered by its formation from the title 
given to more ancient Br^hmanas. At the time •when 
these titles were framed Y^jimvalkya was still alive; 
and his work, tlierefore, was not yet considered as one 
handed doivn by tradition through several genera¬ 
tions. There might seena to be some difficulty in 
making YA,jnavalkya the author or editor of the 
whole Yajur-veda, because there are several portions 
of the Bri\hmana where Y^jnavalkya himself is intro¬ 
duced as one of the chief interlocutors, so much so 
that part of the BrihadA,i*anyaka,, the last book of the 
j^atapatha-braiunana, is designated by the name of 
Yiljnnvalkiyam ktindam. But similar instances occur 
in several of the traditional works of the Brahmans, 
and in this case the decided traces of a iat ir origin 
which are to be found in the Briliad^ranyaka, would 
justify us in supposing that these portions were 
added after Y^jnavalkya’s decease, particularly as it 
is called Yfljnavalkiya, not Yajnavalkya-kinda.'- 

That Ylynavalkya, though deserting the Charakas, 
derived great advantage from their Veda, is seen at 
once by the whole arrangement of his work. I give 
a list of the various subjects treated in the Vfljasa- 
neyi-sanhit^, according to Mahidhara. The Sanhitd. 
of the V^jasaneyins begins with 
The Darsapfirnarafisamantrlls, Adhy&ya, i.—ii. 28. 

Then follow:— 

PitriyajnamantifAs, ii. 29—34. 

AgnyMheyamantrhs, iii, 1—8. 

Agnihotram, iii. 9 —10. 

Agnyupasthanam, iii. 11 — 43. 


* See Pan. v. 4. 105, on the purport of this JiSerence. 
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CfiiUunniisytini, iii. 44—63. 

Soma. Agnishtoinas, iv. 1—Tiii. 23. 
i^^ldpravesas, iv. 1 — 37. 

Atithyeslitau ItavirgralianadiiiiaHtrAs, (yApanirmA,- 
Hara), V. 1—tin. 

ytipasanakiifa (Agnislioiniyapafeu) -soraAbhisbavaniaii' 


tr&s, vi. 1—fin. 

Grahagrai’.ananoantrAs (uptin6Ttidi-p)radAnt)Ltita), vli. 


1—fin. 


TrltiyasavanagatA AdityagTaliAdimantrAa, viii. 1— 23. 
PrAsangikils, viii. 24— 63. 

VAjapeyas, ix. 1— 34. 

Eajasuyas, ix. 35—40. 

TJAjasfiya abhishekiirthajalAdtinAdirAjastiyaSeahas, Cha- 
\rakasautrainani cLa, x, 1—fin. 

AgnicJiayanmn., ix.—xv iii. 
UkhAsambharaniidhaantras, xi. 

Ukbiidbfirana, gArfiapatyacbayana, kshetrakarshana, 
anshadliavapauAdi, xii. 

PustikarapaniadyupadiifinamantrAs (prathamA ciiitili), 
xiii. 

DvitiyMichitltrayam, xiv. 

Panebamachitib, xv. 

SatarudnyfikliyahoinamantrAa, xvi. 

Chityaparls hek&d iman tras, xvii. 

Yasord biirudimantrAs, xviii. 

Sautrdman% xix.—xxi. 

SurAdiudrabbigbekfincam, xix. 
SekAsandyadi-hautrantain, xx. , 

YfijyAdi-preshanantani, xxi. 

Ak-armdhaSy xxii—xxv. 


Homanianti’iXs, xxii. 

Sishtam Asvamedhikam, xxiii.^ 

• Aceortling to the forty-eighth Atharvapamishtfi, the thirty- 
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^rutirftpanianli'4 Mvarjiedhik4n^in paSun^in, xxiv. 

Khildnif xxvi.—xxxv. 

Anuktamanti'aknthaoam, xxvi. 
Paiichachitikamantr&s, xxvii. 
Sautrftmanisambandhiprayaj&nuy^iapraisljaiiirfina- 
naoi, xxviii. 

§ishi;Mvamedhamantr^3, sxix. 

Purushatnedhas, xxx.—xxxi. 

Sarvamedhas, xxxii, — xxxiii. 54. 

Brahmayajnas, xxxiii. 55—xxxiv. fin. 

Pitrimedhas, xxxv. 

Suknyam (panclifidhy^yi), xxxvi.—xl.^ 

Pravargya ^fintipfitlias, xxxvi. 
AbbryMi-rauhiniuitam, xxxvii. 

JVIalifivirauirfipanam, xxxviii. 

Ghartnfidinishlcritis, Ixi. 

Jn<maMndamj xJ. 

According to this list the V&jasaneyi-sanKitfi may 
bo divided.into different sections. The first section 

comprises the iJarsapfiraamiWa, &c., i_iii, j the 

second the Soma sacrifices, iv.—x.; the third the 
Agnichayanas, xi—xviii. 

These eighteen Adhyfiyas, which correspond to 
the Taittiiiya-sanhitfi, are explained in the first 
nine books of the Satapatha-brfihmana and the first 
eighteen chapters of KS-tytlyana’s Sfitras. They form, 
no doubt, the most important part of the Adhvaryu- 
veda, hut there is no evidence to show that they ever 
existed in a scJJiarate form. It has been well re- 


epcond verse of the twenty-tliird AdhySya would be the last verse 
of the Sanhita. See Weber, Ind. Stud, iv, p. 432. 

1 According to the Mitakshara commentai 7 on Yajnavsikya’a 
Dharma-sastra, xxxvi. 1. forms the beginnitig of an iranjaka. 
Weber, Vorlesungen, p. 103. 
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^ked, however, by the editor of the Satapatba- 
brahmana, that the first nine books consist altogether 
of sixty Adhyayas^, and that the name of Shashti- 
patha, the Sixty Paths, which is mentioned in the 
Vftrttika to Pflii. iv. 2. 60., may refer to this portion, 
wliercas the whole Br<^hmana, consisting of one hun¬ 
dred Adhy^yas, received the title of Satapatha, the 
Hundred Paths. 

The Sautr^inani ceremony, which begins with tlie 
19tli Adhyfiya, has nothing corresponding to it in the 
Taittiriya-sanhit^, but, like the following sacrifices, 
it has been incorporated in the Taittiriya-br41nuana. 
Tliere is a difference also in the treatment which 
til is sacrifice receives in the Satapatiia-brahmana. 
Adhy.^ya xix. and xx. are indeed explained there, 
in the 12 th book, but they do not receive the same 
careful explanation which was given to the preceding 
sacrifices. The last Adhy6,ya, containing verses of 
the Hotri, is not explained at all. K^tyfiyana treats 
these three Adhya,yas in the 19th book of his Shtras. 

The Asvamedha, which fills Books xxii. — xxv. of 
the Viljasaneyi-sanhitfL, is but partially contained in 
the Taittiriya-sanhitfijand the Satapatha also, though 
it devotjgs to this ceremony a considerable part of the 
13th book, treats it in a much more superficial manner 
than the former sacrifices. Katyuyana explains it in 
his 20th book. 


' A sireilar ingenious remark lias been made by the same 
savanl with regard to the Aitareya and Kanshitaki, or, as he culla 
it, ftaukhiiyanB-brahmana. The former consists of forty, the latter 
of thirty Adhyliyas, and it is not unlikely that the rule in Panini, 
V. 1. 62, how to form the names of Brahmanas, consisting of 
thirty and forty Adhyfiyas, had special reference to these works. 
The names are “trainaaui and chit v Sri naan i brahraaiia.i)ithe 
explanatiou, “trinkd adhyayali parimauam csbani hrahmauuntlm.” 
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The Aclhy^l}’as, which follow the Asvamedha, are 
dietinctly called Khilas or supplements by KAty&yana. 
They are relegated to the BrMimaiia by the iuitti- 
riyas, and explained with less detail in the Satapatha- 
brflhmana. Adhy^ya xxvi—xxix, contain some 
liymns belonging to sacrifices previously explained, 
and they are passed over entirely by the Satapatha- 
br^dimana and by Ivfttyftyana. Adlij4ya xxx. and 
xxxi. contain the Purushamedha, which the laitti- 
riytia treat in their Briihniana. The Batapatha-brab* 
muna devotes but a short space to it in its 13th b{>ok, 
and Kftty^yaiia explains Adhyfiya xxxi. in his 21st 
booh. 

The ceremonies comprised in the three following 
Adhyfiyas, xxxii, to xxxiv., Snrvamedha and Brahma- 
yajna, are passed over by the Satapatha-brfihmana 
and K&tyfiyana. The Taitti riyas allow them no 
place in their Brahmana, but include them in their 
Aranyaka. 

Tlie Piti’iinedha which follows in the xxxvth 
Adhyfiya, finds its place in the Brahmana of the 
Taittiriyas. The Satapatha and KAtyfiyana explain 
it, the former in the 13th, the latter in the 21st book. 

The Sukriya portion of the YajasaneyhsanhitA, 

xxxvi_xl., is excluded from the Brahmana of the 

Taittiriyas, and treated in their Aranyaka. The $a- 
tapatha-brfilimana explains three of these AdhyAyas, 

xxxvii_xxxix., in full detail in its 17th KA,nda, and 

Kfitytlyana devotes to them the Sfitras of his last book. 

Those who only take into account the genei’al abject 
of tlie @atapatha.brA.brnana, have called it a running 
commentary on the Vfijasaneyi-sanhitfi. But this ap¬ 
plies strictly to tlie first nine books only, and with 
the tenth book the Byfi,hrnana assumes a new and more 
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-'^511^pen dent cliwivcler. The tenth hook is called the 
Agnirahasyani* the mystery of the fire, aii^ it refers 
to no particular portion of the Sanhit^, but enlarges 
on tlie ceremonies which hav'e been described in the 
four preceding books. Towards the end (x. 4. 6.}, 
it contains two chapters, which, in the Kfi.nva-4A,khfi, 
form the beginning of the Brihadftranyaka-upanishad, 
and are there followed by the Madhu-kfindn* the Yi- 


jnavalkiya-kfinda, and Khila-kA-nda of the 14th book of 
the Mfuihyandina-^iakhil. The tenth book or Agnira- 
hasyam closes with its own genealogy or \ ansa. 

With the lltb book begins, according to Silyana, 
the second port of the Satapatha'brA.hinana. It is 
called AshtMhy^iyi, and gives additional iuformation 
on all the sacrifices mentioned before, beginning with 
the AgnyMhfina. 

The 12t.h book, which is called Sautrfimani, treats 
of pruycfechitta, or penance in general, and it is only 
in its last portion that it refers to the text of the 
Sanhttt% and to that ceremony in particular'from 
which it has derived its name. Besides this name of 
Sautrfimani, the 12th book is also known by the name 
of Madhyama or the middle book, and this title can 
only lie .'Xplaincd if wo begin the second part of the 
featapatfia, not, as Si\yana suggests, with the llth, 


but with the 10th book. 

The 13th book is chiefly concerned with the ASva- 
medha, and its first three Adhyayas may again be 
considered as a kind of commentary on the Sanhita. 
'J’owards the end some sacrifices, beginning with the 
Purushamedha, which the SanhitA treats in its Khila 
portion, are explained, but other ceremonies also are 
mentioned, for which there is no precedent in the 
SanliitA The Brihad^ranyaka, the last book of the 
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itfipatlia, containsf* in its first three Adb\'itj'as, 
close commentary on the Pr-avargya of the Sauhitfi, 
but becomes quite irnlependcnt afterwards. Its ob¬ 
ject is no longer the sacrifice, but the knowledge of 
Brahman, without any particular reference, however, ■ 
^to the last AdhyA,ya of the Sanhitfi, which, as w'e saw, 
was equally devoted to the doctrine of the Upanishads. 

It is clear, therefore, tfiut the l^atapatha-brfihmana 
was not simply a running commentary on the San- 
hit^ ; nay there is nothing to prove that the hymn- 
book of the Yajasaneyins existed previous to their 
Brfihraiina. The Satapatha-br^hinaua may have been 
edited by Yftjnavalkya, but its component parts, like 
the component parts of the other Brivlimanas, must 
have been growing up during a long period of time 
in diiferent localities before they were collected. The 
collection of ancient Brahmanas must always have 
been the work of individual teachers, and their Brfih- 
manas, in their new and complete form, were at first 
the exclusive property of that one Charana to 
which the collectors belonged, or of which they became 
the founders. Afterwards these collective Brfihmauas 
were adopted by the members of other Gh arenas, 
who either added some chapters of their own, or 
introduced certain modifications, by which wo now 
find that diflferent texts of one and the same BrS-h- 
innna difi'er from one another. We must distin¬ 
guish, therefore, between old and new Brdhmanas, 
the former beiug those which from time immemorial 
had been living in the oral tradition of various 
Charanas, the latter comprising the great collective 
works. Some of the latter vary slightly in the edi¬ 
tions adopted in various Charanas } others, and these 
the most modern, show the distinct influence of 
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idual editoi‘9. P^nini, whose views are nob 
shackled by the inspiration-doctrine whieli blinded 
and misled all the followers of the orthodox 
school, broadly states the fact, that there are old and 
new Br^bmauas; whereas, according to the doctrine 
of later divines, the Br&hmanas are neither old nor 
new, but eternal, and of divine origin. P&nini, who 
is a grammarian, rests his opinion as to the different 
dates of the BrAhmanas on the evidence of language. 
“A book,” he says, “composed by acertain author, may 
be called by an adjective derived from the author’s 
name.”* For instance, a book composed by Vararuchi, 
may be called “ V^raruoho granthah.” A work, on the 
contrary, which has only been taught and promul¬ 
gated® by a person, is not to be called his book 
(grantha), but bears its own title, such as “gram¬ 
mar,” or, whatever else it may be, together with an 
adjective, derived from the author’s name. P^iiini’s 
grainmar, for instance, is not to be called “ Pftniniyo 
granthah," but “P^niiiiyam vy6.karanaiu”; because it 
is a canonical work, revealed to Panini, but not invented 
by him. It may also be called “ P4niniyam,” in the 
singular neuter; i, 0 , P^ineum,® In the same way 
it is perfectly correct to speak of an “ Apisalam," a 
work composed by Api6ala, of a “ Paingi Kalpah,” an 
old ceremonial of Piiiga’s, of a“M6,dhurl Vi’ittih,"n 
comraentarj' of Madhura*, and of “Ch^rakfih^lokah," 


* Pan. iv. 3. 116. ^ Kiiiyyata says that this Sitra 

docs not hclong to Puuiai, Seo page 184, 

* Pun. iv. 3. ns. Bhashya! WTriH 

iv. 3. 101. ^ BhSahya: *1 ’q 

3 Cr. iv. 3. 101; iv. 2, 64. 

* Cf. P^I. iv. 3. loa 
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verses cou^osctl by Oharaka. “ But,” says Pan ini, “if 
the work Mjf'erred to consists either of Yedic hymns 
(Chhandas), or of old Bralnnaiias (punlnapToktushu 
Brtiiimaneshu), then it is not correct to use these 
derivative adjectives in the singular (unless we employ" 
secondary derivatives, such as Taittiriyakara, K&tha- 
karn), but It is, necessary to use the- masculine 
plural.” It is wrong to use the word Kathain 
as an adjective from Katha, in the sense of hymns 
jjromulgated by Katha; or to use Taittiriyam 
(from "littiri, like P4nmiyarn from Pauini), or 
Taittiriyam Brilhtnanarn, in the sense of a Brs^hraana 
promulgated by Tittiri. Even Kalpas and Sfitras like 
the Kalpas of K&iyapa, and KauSika, or the Sfitras of 
P^rfriarya, 6ilfila, Karmanda, and KriS^feva, are better 
quoted as “the K^syapins” &c. if they are old works.^ 
According to Piuiiui, we must speak of “ the Kafhas,” 
i, e, those who study and know the hjrnins promulgated 
by Katha ® ; of “ the Taittiriyas,” tliosc who study 
and know the Brahraaim promulgated by Tittiri. 
This peculiarity of the Sanskrit language, which re¬ 
minds us of the Greek expression of ol irsfii, adtnits 
of a very natural explanation, if ive remember tliat 
in these old times literary works did not exist in 
writing, hut were handed down by oral tradition in 
different communities, wliich represented, so to say, 
different works, or even different recensions of one 
and the same work, like so many manuscripts in 

I Cf. Km. iv. 2. 60. 

wr^Tf^n 

» That the Kuthas were an old Charana, possessing their owo 
tradition and liiwsi is seen from the Hth Varitika to Fdm iv. 
3. 120. and from Pan. iv. 3. 126. 
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times. It wag much more Datural, therefore, 
to say, “ the Taittiriyas relate,” than to speak of a 
Taittiriyam, a work proclaimed by Tittiri, who was 
perhaps a merely nominal ancestor of the Taittii'iyas, 
or to refer to a Tmttiriya grantha, i. e, Tittiri’s book, 
which in reality never existed. That tliis is the real 
ground for this Sanskrit idiom becomes moi'e evi¬ 
dent by the exceptions mentioned by Panini himself. 
Tliere are no exceptions with regard to tlic names of 
hymns, or rattier of the supporters of their texts; 
but there are Br^hinanas, Kalpns, and Sfitras spoken 
of in the same way as Pknini’s own work. It is 
wrong, for instance, to speak of the y^jnavalkyag in 
the same sense as we speak of the Taittiriyas, and the 
works promulgated by Yajnavalkya, althougli they are 
Braliinauas, are called YfijiiavalkyA,iii Brahinaniini.^ 
“And why?” says K^ty&yana; “because they are of 
too recent an origin j tliat is to say, they are almost 
conteiiipo'raneons with ourselves.” Here, then, we see 
that as early as Ptluini and K&ty^yana a distinction 
was made, not only by learned men, but. in common 
language, between old and. modern BnXhmanas. We 
see that the Br&.hmaims of YHjnavalkya, whose works, 
as those of a seecder, we had reason to consider as 
modern, are by their very name classed as modern. 
What other BrA,hmarias belong to the same class, it is 
not so easy to say^, because the only other instance 
quoted, besides the Brillnnanas of Yajnavalkya, are 
the Saulabhani BrUhinaiiiliu ; and they have not yet 
been met with. It Is not unlikely, hoM'ever, that 

1 Pan. ir. 3. lOS. 1. 


^ There is DO Gana, YajnavalkylidiJk- 
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H^c so-called Anubr&hman&ni \ or supplementary 
BriXlimanas, which we have, for instance, in the 
Sama-votia *, may come under this category.® 

That different BrS,hTnana9 existed at the time when 
the great collective BrAhraaiias were composed, might 
be proved, even without the testimony of Pi\nini, by 
quotations occurring in the Br^hmanas themselves. 
The original Charanas were not all rival sects, and it 
was natural that one Charana should be ready to ac¬ 
cept Briihmanas of another, if they contained any 
additional traditions or precepts which seemed to be 
valuable. Thus we find the Brfihmaiias of the 
Kathas added to the BrS,limanas of the Taittiriyas. 
In other cases we find that one Brahmana quotes 
the opinion of another not in support of 

its own doctrines, but in order to refute it. Thus 
the Kausliitakins are frequently attacked in the 
T&n(lya-brfi.hmana. Now, if these quotations of diffe¬ 
rent authorities, which we meet with in Br^hinanas, 
alluded only to the opinions of certain individuals 
we might still be doubtful whether these opinions 
had formerly been laid down in separate Brdhrnana 

1 Cf. Pan. iy. 2. 62. 

^ The Anubrnlimauinali are tneulioned la the Nidana-sfitTa 
belonging to the Sama-veda. Cf. Ind. Stud. i. 4&, 

3 Ancient Cbhandas (Sanbitu.rakhris) are tlioi^e of the Kashas, 
Charokas, Maudes, andPaipiialadaa, .Saunakins, Vajasanejins, &u., 
iv. 2. 66. Ancient Br&bmanaa are those of the Bhallavins, 
Taittirljas, Varatantavi^as, Kbandikiyas, Aukbtyns; the Atarabius, 
Piilaiigins, Kamalins, Archabbins, Aruriina, Taiujins, Syilmayanins, 
KaUins, and Kalapas (tliese descended from the nine papiU of Viti- 
£nmpayana); the Ilaridrayiiis, Tautnburayiiis, Aulapins, and 
Chh^aleyins (these derived their origin from tlio four pupils of 
Kulapin); the ^atyajranina. Old Kalpas are those of the KS^yapins, 
Kausikins, the Paingf and Arunapariiii Kaipnh. Old Shtrus 
those of the Parasarins, Violins, KarmuDdiua, and Kriikvsvins, 
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irkg. But when we see quotations like ‘‘ iti Kau- 
shitakam," “ iti Piiingyani,” “ so says the work of the 
Kausbitakina or Paingins,” there can be little doubt 
that separate Brfthmanas, propagated by separate 
Charanas, are here intended, whatever commentators 
may say to the contrary.' 

What became of these numerous Brfthmana-charanas 
which are quoted Ix^th in the Fir6,hmana3 and in the 
Stitras, is not quite clear. Most likely they were 
absorbed or replrxed by a more modern class of Cha- 
rarias, the SCttra-charanas. When the 'Shtras once 
came to be regarded as part of the sacred canon, 
they gave rise to a large number of new Charanas.^ 
Their members would preserve the text of the 
Sanhitfi- and Br^^litnana of an earlier Ohara na from 
^vhich they originally branched oflF.^ The ground 
of division being in the Sfltras, the minor dif¬ 
ferences between the tests of the Sanhit^ and 


^ Iniiische Stiiiiion, i* 3&3. 

^ Colebroake lias takeB a different view with respect to tho 
S£itriiS, Ho aays, “But those numerous Sakhas did not differ so 
widely from each otiier us might be inferred from the mention of 
an equal number of Sanhitas, or distinct collections of texts* In 
general, the various schools of the same Yeda seem to iiavo used 
the same assemblage of prayer si they differed more in their 
copies of the precepts or Brahmanas; and »ome received into 
their canon of scripture portions w'hich do not appear to have 
been acknowledged by others. Yet the chid difference seems 
always to have been the use of particular rituals taught in apho¬ 
risms (sfftras) adopted by each school j and these do not consti¬ 
tute a portion of the Veda, but, like grammar and astronomy^ are 
placed among its nppencluges.” Msc* Essays, i. 18. 
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I'llhmanas miglic be waived in these modern 
Charanaa, and this would gi’adually lead to the loss 
of many of the old S3.kb^. We saw before, in the 
case of the S^kalas and Bashkalas, that at the time 
when Shtrns began to be composed there was a ten¬ 
dency to reunite diffei’cnt SSkhAs into one, That the 
intrc’duction of Siitras encroached on the study of the 
Br&hmanas and Saiihitfis in the schools of the Brah¬ 
mans, becomes evident from passages in which the 
custom of performing sacrifices after the prescriptions 
of Sfitras only is declared to be without merit and 
without effect. Kum!\rila in one passage simply 
states the fact that priests perform sacrifices by means 
of the Kalpa-sfitras only, and without the Veda, but 
that they could not do the same by means of the 
Mantras and Brahma nas, and without the Kalpas.^ 
In another place® he declares that the reason why the 


* Kum^rila, i. 3. 





*1 

» KmaarUa, i, 3. 1. ITtF 

iTi75i?^'W^Trn: 
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law-books, wbich he considers to be 
niinded on the Veda, had not been made up of 
literal extracts, was because tins ^TOl.ld have endan¬ 
gered the sacred study of the whole Veda. The 
A^eda would thus liave been read in a different order, 
or small extracts only would have been studied in¬ 
stead of the whole Veda, Now this is what seems to 
have happened to a certain extent by the introduction 
of the Siltras, and it would account fbr the loss of many 
of the old Sfikhas, Sanhit&s as well as BrS-hmanas. 

In order to show more clearly to how great an 
extent the Vedic literature was fostered by means 
of the Charanas, I shall give a list from the Chara- 
navyfliia. This PariSislita is a document of a com¬ 
paratively late period, though it may be one of the 
oldest works belonging to this class of litei-ature.^ 
It is, therefore, no good authority as to the number 
of the old Sanhitll-charanas and Brffhmana-charanas, 
many of which w'ere lost or merged into others 
during the Sfftra period; but it is of interest as the 
first attempt at a complete enumeration of all Cbara- 
nas, and may be trusted particularly with regard to 
the fefftra-charanas, which, at the time of its composi¬ 
tion, were still of recent origin. The number of the old 
Charenas would, no doubt, have to be increased con.-- 
siderably, if the quotations of different iSffkhas were 


* It has been printed hj Trof. Weber in his Indische Studien, 
I possess tbe collation of some of the iterlin MSS-, but not of all. 
In addition to the MSS. collated bj Prof. Weber, I liave used the 
text and various readings given in Ea^lhakantadeva’s iS.'ibdakalpa- 
druma. 
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ken into account, which occur in the Bri\hmaiias as 
well as in the Sfitras. But at the same time we may 
conclude from the lists given in the Charanavyhha 
that most of these old Chacanas were extinct shortly 
after the Shtra-period, and that their works as well 
as their names, began to be forgotten. 

Of the Rig'vecla five Charanas are mentioned: 

1. The Sakaks.i 

2. BArSbkalas.® 

3. ASval&yanas.'’ 

4. Siinkh^yanas.'* 

5. Mriiiduk4yai)as.® 

We miss the names of several old ^^kh^s such as. 
the Aitareyins, ^akiras®, Kaushitakins, Paingins, 


' Pap, iv, 3* 128,: iv* 2_ U7. 

® B^hkala* Not mentioned in Pinini, As to its etymology, 
cf. Pan. ii. 1. 65* 

® IF. L 99,: Gana riodadi* 

* This ^akhii is spdt SankliySyana, Sankliyayana, Sinkba* 
yana and Sfinkbayana, The last, however, is the most correct 
spelling. See Pan ini, Ganapatlia, aivaJj, and kunjadi. This 
6tlkha is omitted by accident in MS. E. I. H, 

' ® Pan. If, 1. 19 (text). Mdnduka; derivative, Maiidukulyana* 
See also Pan. iv. 1, 119. 

® The ^lai^ira-sakba, however, may perhaps be considered as a 
aabdiFision of the 6akala-^ukhru ^aisira, or Sisira, is mentioned 
in the Puranas as one of the five Sakala pupils, who propagated 
different Sakbds of the Big^veda, all of them derived from the 
original recoEsion of ^iakjilya Vedamitra. In the Vishnu-pnriina 
these five pupils or descendants of 63.kn1ya Yedamitra are called 
Mudgala, GoBvaJa, Vataya, Saliya, and (Yisbnu-pur, 277.) 

In tbo Vayit-puraua their names are Mndgala, Golaka^ Kh^liya, 
Mdtsytv, Saiaireya, In the comraentary on the sShkala-prati^khva 
they are called Mudgala, Gokula, Vatsy% Sai^ira, and 
according to the Paris MS.; or Miidgrtla, Gokhula, Yatsya, Surim, 
and Siiisira, according to tlie M>S. at the E. I. H* 
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...jk the Asvalayanfis, who are mentioned, must be 
considered as the founders of one of the latest 


of the Rig-veda. 

The number of of the Yajur-veda is stated 

fit eighty-six. We have first tlie twelve Chavaiias 
comprehended under the common name of Charahas. 
They arc, according to the MS. of theCharanavyfiha; 

1. Charakas.^ 

2. Ahvarakas.® 

3. Kathas.® 

4. Pr^chya-kathas.* 

5. Kapishthala-kathas * 

6. Chlir^yaniyas.® 


^TT^rt I fMiTTTirwrwj 

fi^rr jT'nsj 

Tlio Tcrses to whicli this commentary refers are not in the 

MS. 

1 Pfiii. iv. 3. 107. texts v. 1. !i. text. Guns Kshipahyi. 

9 AhVarakas, K. D. AUfirako-s, Sansk. G. P. nvarakas,' 
MS. Berol. 785. Cf. Paii. ii. 4. 20.; vi. 2. 124.; iii. 2, 135. 
comment. Several of these names are very problematical. 

3 Pan. iv. 3. 107. text; ii. 1. 65. cofti.s vii, 4. 38. text; vi. 
3. 42. com.; ii. 4. 3. com.; i. 3. 49. com.; ii. 1. 163. coni. 

3 Cr. Pan. vi. 2. 10. 

3 Fan. viii. 3. 91, Kapiehthalah and Kapisthalam. Ga^a krau- 
dyadi and npakadi. As to see Megaathenes, edit. 

Scliwanbeck, p. 33. note, and p. 108. ' 

Pail. iv. 1. 89. com.; iv. 1. 63. com.; iv. 1, 99. com. j iv. 3. 
80. com. Gaiia nadMi. 
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10. P&itaB.^ 

11. Aindiueyas.® 

12. Maitr&yauiyas.'* 

The Maitrayaniyas are subdivided into seven Oha- 
raiias: — 

13. Mi\aavas.^ 

14. V^rilhas* 

15. Dundubhas. 

16. Chh^galeyas.® 

17. H^ti’idraviyas.^ 

18. 6y2.t7na3.“ 


1 Varlantaviya, MSS. See, however, Pon. iv. 3, 102 . 

* A different, reading is mentioned in the S. K. D., namely, 
Sveta Svetatarnh. MS. Chamb. 785., has Svetiih Svetantarah; 
376. SvrU'i A^vatarah. Sansk, G. P., Svotah Svetatora^. 

® See Gana VidSdi. 

' Ashthakkathaa, 6. K. D, Pataniliniyas, Cbatnb. 785. 

® Varaya^iyaa, S. K. D. 

'' See Ganapatha, erlhanadi. 

t Pam iv. 1 . 106. Gana Gargadj, unless the reading be 
manutaotu. 

* Pan. ir. 2. 80. Gana Varahfkdi. PSn. iv. 1. 78. 

9 Chaikeyas S. K. D. MSS. C’hamb. 376.78.1, have Chhi^eyas. 
MS. 785. places the lUridraviyas at the end, adding five new 

divisions, ^ ^ ^ Mini 

^T^iPT^TI t Pan. iv. 1. 117, Chh.^ala, atreyaa chet, ehlwgalir 
anyah ? iv, 3. 109, ChhSgaleyinali ; vii. 1. 2, Gatin laksha^iladi. 
Chhdgaleyah, Pdn, iv. 2. 30, Gana Snkhyadi. 

** Ptk. iv. 3. iO-l, Haridru and haridravistaU ; iv. 4 . 53, Gann 
kisar^di. 

Onvn itsvadi. 








20. Taittiriyas, subdivided into 

21. Aukhijiis^ and 

22. Khandikiyas.® 


The KhA-ndiktyas arc again subdivided into;— 

23. Kaleyas.^ 

24. SatyAyanins, 

25. IliranyakeSIns. 

26. BhAradvajins. 

27. Apastambins. 

This gives altogether twenty-seven SAkbAs, the same 
number which is mentioned in the Vishnu-purana®, 
although the manner of computing them is different. 

Then follow the fifteen iSAkhas of the Vajasaneyins, 
a number which is confirmed by the PratijnA-pari- 
Aishta, and has also been preserved in the Vishnu- 
purAna, while the Charaim'yAha of the Sabda- 
kalpa-drurna brings their number to seventeen. 
They are; — 

28. JAbAlas.® 

^ Pm iv. 3, 104. 

^ Aukehjas and Ankhjas, iS. K. D. j Aukbiyas, Ch. 783-; Au- 
shejai?, Cfi. 376. Cf- Psli^ iv. 3. 102. 

^ Kbandikiyas, Ch. 785.; SliSidilikeya^, Ch. 376. j Pan. i/. 3.. 
102 - 

Tlie Chiiran&Tyiiba of the K. D. has* — 23. Apa.itambma ; 
24. Baudhayanins; 25. Satyashiulhirvs ; 2G- Hiranyalteeias; 27. 
Attkheyas or Audheyins. MS. Ch. 785. hag, — 23, Xaleyrts (Ku-- 
IcyAU, P5n, iv. 2. 8,); 24. Sat jay anas (Pan* iv. 3. 105.) j 25. Hiraii- 
yakeiasj 26. Bhiradvajas; 27- ApasjtnmblyaB. MS, 376.* Ka* 
Iotas, Satyayinins, HiranyakeBiaB, Bharadvfvjins, Apastambins. 

* P, 279- Of the tree of the rajur'veda there are twenty-seveti 
branchef!, which Vaisampayana, the pupil of Vy&sa, compiled and 
taught to as many disciples,"* 

« Phu. vi. 2. 38. text ; SI. 4. 58. 1. 
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9* Baudhe3^as,* 

0* Kftnvas.® 

3L MAdhyandinas.^ 

32, 6&pheyas/ 

33, T&paniyas,^ 

34, Kapolas,® 

35 , PauindmvatsasJ 
3 G, Avatikas.® 

37 . Paramavatikaa,® 

38. P^rMaryas*^® 

39* Vnineyas*^^ 

40* Yaidheyasd^ 

41, And hey as*^^ 

42. Jlaaneyas.^^ 

Though the number of the ^^kh^s t>f the Yajur- 

veda IB stated as eighty*six‘ by the CliaraiiavyftUa, 

1 Bttudheyas, F.-p* Cli, 785*; Augheyas, S. K* 1).; Gaudheyos, 
S* G. F,; BaucUiayana'), Ch- 376. E. LH.; Baudhih, FAri. ii. 

68. L 

* Tin, iv. 2. Ill, t^Kt 

3 Rlodhyiindineyaaj Ch* 376* See Ga^a uteadi, 

* Supeyas^ P*'l>i ; iSapIyas, S. K. D.; Sapeya, Gana saunakadL 

* Tapayanfyas, S* K. D*; Cb* 376,; Tapayanaet* Ch* 786 

* ® K^pafl* P.-p.; Kapalas, S* K. D,; CIj. 785.; Knpoiaa, Cb. 
376. 

^ FaundrflTachbas, P.-p,; Gh, 376* Cf. PAn, vii. 3. 24. 

^ Cf- Gam gargM, Pan. iv, 1. 17.; iv, 1. 75, text, 

® PamAvatikaa or ParamSvatikas, 6* K* D, 

Parfiearas* P.^p*; Cb. 785. 376.; Para^ariyas, S- K, D. j Gaim 
kri6iV3vadi; gargadi. 

' n Yaidheyas, Cb. 785.; Vaineyaa, Ch, 376- 
15 Taidheyas^ Cli, 376.; Vaineyas, Cb* 785, 
n Aukbyas, P.-p.; Addlm^ Ch. 376,; Dgbeyaa, K. D.; See 
P^it. ii, 4* 7,; Auk My as, Ch. 785, 

Baudhya^vas, P--p*; Mauaeyaa, Oh. 785,; Bcdbeya&i Cb, 376- 
Tbe S. K. D, adds bore,—42, Galavafl; 43* Vaijaras ; 44. Ivatyti* 
yaiiiyas- 
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given, including the VAJasancyins, amount 
only to forty-tiiree, exactly half the number expected.^ 
It is difficult to account for this, for although some 
other names are mentioned, for instance the PrAiChya, 
Udichya and Nairi’itya Kathas, yet this would not in¬ 
crease the number of SftkhS.8 sufficiently. 

The largest number of S&kliAs is ascribed to the 
8Aina*veda. It is said to have been a thousand. The 
author of flie Chtirnnavyiiha, however, confesses that 
the greater part of them no longer exist. Those 
remaining at the time when the Charanavyftha was 
composed were tlie seven Shhlifls of the 

1. RA-nhyaniyas.® 

2. SAtyamugryas.® 

3. KAIApas.'* 

4. MahAkalopas.® 

5. LAngalAyanas.® 

6. SArdftlas.'^ 

7. Kauthumas.® 

The Kauthumas are again subdivided into the 

?. Afiurnyanas.® 

9. VAtAyanas.^® 

^ In ti MS* of the Charakv&ikli^ of the iCfi|hfika, 101 S&kliSa 
oi’fhc Yajiir-veda arc mentioned* Cfttalogue of ihe Berlin MSS-., p* 

3 S* ** Kko t tar umi ud f i v ar}* ua akh.i|>rab hedabh m n e y aj u r ved ftka^liake* ** 

- O-oim pailiidi* 

* Satyamurgyas aud ^atyamurgryafi, Ck* 785,; Satyftmurgrya*% 
Ch. 376.; Faf- iv, L 81. ' 

^ KfiJopas, Cb. 78a* 370*, Pan- iv* 3. 108. 

^ l^hiiiakalopas^ Ch. 78d* 376*; probably Mahakalupas* 

® LiiTigalas, Ch. 785. 

^ Sardulaa, Ch. 376.; wanting in Ch. 785- 
^ Cana KurUkaujaptidi. 

® Kautbamas, Ch. 785*; Gana taulvalyadi. 

Sardulas, Ch^ 785. 
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10. PMnjalidvaitabhrits.^ 

11, Pnlcliinayogyas.® 

3 2. Naigeya-Kauthumas.® 

The account given by the S, K. D, bvci’y (Ufferent 
and in many places corrupt, Here we have, 1. the 
Asiirayaniyas or Siirayaniyas, 2. l’’t!i.rt{tntaveyas, 
;:S. PrAnjalas, 4. Higvarimbhedas, 5. Prachinayogyas, 
R. Jnfuiayogyas, 7. HftnS-yaniyas. The Iblnayaniyas 
arc subdivided into nine; IliUitlyaniyas, 8, S^UUy9,ya* 
nSyas (or ^ilrfiyamyas, f^athyaniugryaa), 9. S&tvalas 
(or Satyamudbhavas), 10. Maudgalas (not mentioned 
in the Bhftshya), 11. Khalhtlas, 12. Mah^kliallava?-', 
13. L&ngalas, 14. Kauthumas, 15. Gautamas, 16. 


Jaiminiyas. 

(If the Atharva-veda nine divisions are mentioned, 
but the names given are incomplete and corrupt. 
They are given here, with some conjectiiml emenda¬ 
tions from the MSS,'* 

1. PaippaKidas.® 


* Sttrfi,nayfirviYR 5 , Cli* ‘ 785 . 

® Prajvftkniiavaitabbrits, Cli. ; rranjalitlvemiUhntR, Cli. 
376* Gfina GargMi. 

^ Pracbiiiayogyiis and Naigeyas. 

* The in tbe D. has 1 ^ t?fT» \ ^T** \ 

wnTr:i trr3;i %^T:t 

■sTtsT^i 

si'fj^tnft ^ ’mTHlTII MS. Ch. 785. 

reads ^ 'tI 1 th<1I'4T 

^ MS. Cli. 37fi. reails 

'^TVf^T fTrrrrspTT •STRIW ■^Ud^rnTT 

VttiK w* 2. 66. 








3. Daraodas. 

4. TottAyauaa. 

5. Jay^las. 

6. Br£*thmapal^as. 

7. Kaunakfiins. 

8. Devadarianins.* 

9. Chflranavidyas. 

This list makes no distinction between old and new 
Cbaranas. If we had the whole Vedic literature 
before ua, as It was living during ancient times in tiie 
tradition of numerous Bralimanic families, it would be 
poasiide to determine which of these Charanas owe 
their origin to Sfltras, wdiich to Bi’&hmanas or San- 
hitas. As it is, we can only infer that some Charanas, 
like tliose of t he Asval&yanas, HiranyakeSius, Bhftra- 
dvi\jins, Apastambins, Baudh^yanas, PdrMaryas, &c., 
are in all probability of modern origin, because the 
only works ascribed to tiieir founders are Sfitra com¬ 
pilations. Their Sanhitis and Br&hmanas, when¬ 
ever they are mentioned, seem to be the same as 
those of older Charanas, with but small modifications. 
Other Charanas, like those of the Paingins, Kaushita- 
kiiis, Aitareyins, iSMyftyanins, &e., are not mentioned 
in connection with any Sfitras composed by authors 
bearing these names; and it is most likely, therefore, 
that they’ derive their origin from authors whose 
names have been perpetuated in the titles of certain 
Bralimanas. Whether these Charazias were in posses¬ 
sion of SAtras is doubtful, nor have we any means of 
determining whether, for instance, a member of the 
Aitareyi-cliaraua, after adopting the Kalpa-sfttras of 
* I’un. i?. 3. 106. ® Gaiia SauiinktUli. 
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i^nunaka, would retain his allegiance to tho Aitaroyhis 
or not. The ancient Sanhitt^a used in tliese Brahniaiia- 
chatanas, and originally adopted tVora older Cha- 
ronns, were not likely to be iifTected by consldemble 
difterences after their adoption. The fivet that we 
never find a Kuushitaki-sanhitli or PaingL-3anUiti\ 
quoted tends to show that ftie Charanas, which owe 
their independent constitution to the introduction 
of a Brahmana, retained in most instances the 
original text of their Sanhit&a. Charanas, lastly, 
like those of the S&kulas, B^shkalas, ^ai^iras, &c., 
wltose names are connected neither with Sfttras nor 
rii’ulunaiias, but with SanliilS^s only, must be referred 
ta the earliest period of the formation of Vodio 
communities, and must have existed, as the bearers 
of their own traditional collection of hymn a, before 
the composition of either Brt\hmanas or SAtras. With 
regard to many Charanas, however, it will remain 
doubtful to which of these three classes they belong, 
until a larger number of Vedic works peculiar to 
each Charana becomes available. Charanas like 
those of the MAdhyandinas and KAuvas must be re¬ 
ferred to the lirAhmaiia period, because their San- 
hilAs and lirAhinarias are ascribed to one and the 
same teacher. 3'lus teacher, Ytvjnavalkya, is repre¬ 
sented a,s the author of modern BrAhmauas, and we 
saw that, in all probability, hts SanhitA was even 


niore modern than his BrS-hmauas. The -fact, how¬ 
ever, that the SAtras adopted by the MAdhyandina 
and KAnva-charanas are ascribcfl to KAtyAyana, 
shows that these Charanas existed certainly previous 
to the Sfltra period. With regard to the Sanhitk- 
‘ charanas it will always be difficult to determine how 
far tlu-ir didlrences were fixed, if not onginally 



called forth by the introduction of the Brtihmaiias. 
Most likely the SarihittVolmranas are restricted to 
the liig-vcda. It is certain, at least, that no Brih- 
nmna belonging to any Veda was composed tefore 
the division of priests into Ilotris, Udglll.ris, and 
Adhvaryns,—had taken place. Before that division 
there was but one collection of hymns, that of the 
Bahvrichas, and it is among the Bahvrichas only 
that we have any distinct traces of SanhitA-charaiias. 

It will always Ijc very difficult to assign a distinct 
meaning to such terms as Charana and i&tlkhft, because 
we have nothing that exactly corresponds to them in 
onr own experience. Literary works, such as the 
Sakhas were, have assumed with us a much more 
tangible shape. They exist ns books, and not merely 
ns a body of thought banded down in schools, or 
in families. To read a meant not only to go 

over it, but to take possession of it, to guard it in the 
memory, and to enable others to read it by repeating 
it to them. A man who had read a book was him¬ 
self the book: the song of a poet had no outward 
existence except through those who heard and re- 
merabered it, A work, once composed, might either 
wther for want of an audience, or grow, like a tree, of. 
which every new listener would become a new branch. 
The idea of representing what we should call an 
edition of a hundred copies, by the simile of a branch, 
was a very natural one, and if we once adopt it and 
enter into the spirit cf this Sanskrit idiom, we see that 
it is difficult to distinguigh between the branch, ns 
the book, and the branch, as the reader; between 
the trust, and tlie trustee. It would be well, how¬ 
ever, to speak of the former only as sdkhi't, and of 
the latter as the reader of a iAkha, while we sliould 
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the name of Charaua for those i(3ea] succes¬ 
sions or fellowships to which all those belonged who 
read the same s^kh^. 

If it is difficult to describe what a jS&,kha and a 
Charana were, it is all the more necessary to state 
what they were not. Now a Charana was 3iot the 
saiiie as a Gotra or Kula, Gotra or Kula means a 
family, and the number of families that had a right to 
■figure in the Brahtna'nic Peerage of India was very 
considerable. The Bralimans were protid of their 
ancestors, and preserved their memory witli the most 
scrupulous care, as may be seen by the numerous 
treatises on tlie subject which are preserved to the 
present day. MiVlhava, for instance, after stating 
who his father, mother, and brothers were, what 
.^ftkh& he followed, w'hat Shtra he had adopted, adds at 
the end that his family descended from Bhfi.radvAja.^ 
Gotras, or families existed among Kshatriyas and 
Wifeyas as well as among Brahmans.* Charaiias were 
confined to the priestly caste. Gotras depended on a 
real or imaginary community of blood, and thus cor¬ 
respond to what we call families. Cbaranas de¬ 
pended on the community of sacred texts. They 
were ideal fellowships, held together by ties, more 
sacred in the eyes of a Brahman than the mere 
ties of blood. They were the living depositaries of 
the most sacred texts, and with the extinction of a 


§L 


ttm 'ftvTTPT sif'igrT ^ ^ zrr^i 

* Biiutlljayima'Sutrn-bhSshya* MS, E, I* H. 104, p, 9L 
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the words which w'ere believed to be the 
breath of God would have been lost without the 
hope of recovery. Members of different Gotras 
might belong to the same Charana. Where the 
member of a Goti’ii became the founder of a new 
Chanina, the new Charana might bear the name of 
its founder, and thus become synonymous, but not 
identical, with a Gotra. 

The names of tlie Charauas were naturally pre¬ 
served as long as the texts which they embodied con¬ 
tinued to be studied. The nannes of the Gotras were 
liable to confusion, particularly in later times, when 
their number had become very considerable. Bat 
the respect which the Bmhrnans, from tlie very earliest 
time, paid to their ancestors, and the strictness with 
which they prohibited marriages between members of 
the same family, lead us to suppose that the gene- 
alogicul lists, such us we find in the Brahmanas, in 
the Sfitra^-, in the Mahubharata, in the Pui4nas, and 
even at the present day, present in their general 
outlines a correct account of the priestly families of 
India. All Brahmanic families who keep the sacred 




fires arc supposed to descend from the Seven Rishis. 
These are:— Angira^i Vikvdmiti'a, Vasishtha, 
KC&gapa, Atri^ Agasii. The real ancestors, however, 
are eight in number; — Jamadagni^ Gautaunci and 
Bharadvttja, VikAmitra, Vasishpia, Kasyapa, Atn, 
Agastya. The eight Gotras, which descend from 
these Rishis, are again subdivided into forty-nine 
Gotras, and these forty-nine branch off into a still 
larger number of families. 1 he names gotra, vansa, 
varga, paksha, and gana are all used in the same 
Sfiise, to express the larger as well as the smaller 
families, descended from the eight Rtsliis. 
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A Briihvntii), who knops the sacrificial fire, is obliged 
by law to know to ivhicli of the forty-nine Gofras his 
own family belongs, and in consecrating his own fire 
he must invoke the ancestors who founded the Gotra 
to which he belongs. Each of the forty-nine Gotras 
claims one, or two, or throe, or five ancestors, and the 
names of these ancestors constitute the distinctive 
character of each Gotra.* A list of these forms part of 
most of the Kaipn-sfitras, and I here ^ive one of them 
fTOin the 12th Book of A^valdyana’s Sranta-sfitras.® 


Inst of the Forty-nine Gotras, according to 
A^val^yana, xii. 10. seq. 

1. Tue Bhrigus. 

JTamt} of Gotm. No, of Invocation of Ancestors, 

1. Jamathtgiifi Vntslih '6 BhArgova, ChyAvaim,. 

Apnavana, Aurva, JA- 
madagnctl. 

2. Jitraadagnyflh or 5 Bhfirgnva, CliyS.vana, 

Jfiinadugn&li. Apnav&na, Arslitishe- 

na, Anftpeti, 

* These \ht9 vary considerably in the diilercnt Sbtim Purii- 
shottama, m his PravaravnanjarS, has made an attempt at coliect' 
ing and explaming them. He uses the Kalpa-s4fras of Bandhajana, 
Apastamba, Satyashadbft, Kinndina, Bharadraja, Lau^^akshi, Ka- 
tyftyana, and. Ai^vnlayaiia j the Mateya-puraim, the Bharata, Mann's 
Ijavv-book and tbetr eoinmentaneg. For Baudhayana he quotes a 
rommentrtry by Ainak; for ApBataraba> Dhrrtiisvamin, Ivspar- 
Gurudevas^amin ; for Asvalilyana, iJcva^vaTnin, 
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No. of Anccstovo. InrocalJoii of Ancestors. 

5 Bhargava, ChyS,varia, 
Apnavana, Aiirva, Bai- 
dcti. 


-1. Yaska 
BudliauSa 
Mauna 
Mftuka 
Sftrkar&kshi 
SArshti 
Savarni 
iSalaTikAyana 
Jaimin! 

Devantydyan^h 
5. %ait41i 


6. Mitrayuvab 


3 BhArgava, Vaitoliavya, 
S^vetaseti. 


3 Bhfbrgava, Vainya, Pilr- 
theti. 

" 1 B&dhryaiveti. 
or 

3 Bhdrgava, Daivodflsa, 
^ BMbrya6veti. 

' 1 G^Lrt8amadeti. 


7 . 6 unakfi,h 


. or 

3 Bhargava, Saunaltotra, 
G^rtsarnadeti. 


II. The Angirasas. 
II. a. The Gotamas. 


8. Gotam^B 3 

9. UchathySlt 3 

10. Kah^gan^ii 3 

11. SomarSjakayali 3 


Angirasa, Ayasya, Gau- 
tameti. 

Angirasa, Auchatliya, 
Gautaineti. 

Angirasa, Rfl,hliganya, 
Gaataineti. 

Angirasa, SoinarAjyu, 
Guutameti. 
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^ ' Naiii« of Gofra. No. of AmiOBlovB. Tnvocntion of Amiesi_ 

Vamadev&h 3 Angimsa, Y&niadevya, 

Gautameti. 

3 Ang!Ta3.a, B&rhaduk- 
tliya, Gautameti, 

'3 Arigirasa, P^LrshadaSva, 


L 


13. Brihaduktii&h 


14. Pv‘skada6vAh 

15. RiksliA.h 

16. K-nkshivantah 

17. llirghatamasah 


or Vairftpeti. 

3 Ashtadanslitra, Pfl,rsha- 
da&va, Vairtlpeti. 

5 Angirosn, B^rJiaspatya, 
]?hftrndvt\ia, Vfi,ridana, 
Mfttavachasoti. 

5 Angiraaa, Auohathya, 
Gautama, Au^ija, Kak- 
sliivateti. 

3 Angirasa, Aucliathya, 
Dairgliatamaseti. 


II. h. The Bhaiia»vaja3. 


18. Bharadvijflignive- 

19. Mudgalilh 

20. Yisbauvnddliah 

21. GargiUi 


1 3 Augirasa, B^i’haspatya, 
I Bhfiradv^jeti. 

■ 3 Angirasa, Bhfi.rmyaBva, 
or Maudgalyeti. 

3 Tarkshya, Bluirmya&va, 
. Maudgalyeti. 

3 Angirasa, Paurukutsya, 
TrAsadasyaveti. 

^ 5 Angirasa, B^rbaspatya, 
Bhftradvfya, G^rgya, 
Sainyeti. 

3 Angirasa, ^ainya, G^r- 
gyeti. 
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t>f Giitru. 

-^aS^llanta 
Kutsa 
Pinga 
iSankha 
Darbhya 
BhaiinfigavAIi 
23, Sanki’iti 
Putim/lsha 

Taiuli 
6auibhu 
^aivagav^b 


38 


Ka. (jf Aji ;estor;% 


InvtsciLtion ijf Ance^ftoj^. 


3 Angirasa, Arabarislia, 
or YauvanMvetL 
S M^QflhS-tra, Arabarisha, 
YauvanMveti, 



Angirasa, Gaurivita, 
S4nki'itycti. 

Sfiktya, Gaurivita, S^n- 



24, Kanvilh 

I 25. Kapayah 
i—^ 

26. Saunga-Sai^irayah 



Angirasa, AjamJIha, 
Kiiuveti, 

Angirasa, Ghaura, Kfln- 
veti. 


Angirasa, Mablyavar 
IFrukshayaseti, ^ 
Angirasa, B3,rhaspatya, 
Bhfiradvdja, Kfi,tya, At- 
kileti. 


III. The Atris. 

27. Atrayah 3 A.treya, Archantlnasa, 

6y&vS^veti. 

28. Gavisbthiraii 3 Atreya, Gavislitbira, 

Paurvfttitbeti. 


TV. The Visvamitras. 


29. ChikUa- 
GMava- 
Kiilabava- 
Mauutantu- 
Ku&tkab 


2 VaiSv^mitra, 
Aiidaleti. 


Dcvardta, 
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Naiiiis of Gotr«. Ku. of AneMlors. IiivODStion of Aiifoslors. 

30 . traumata-k.^inakg,- \ 3 Vai 4 v 4 mitra, Devafeniva- 
yanah 


sa, Daivataraseti. 

3 Vai 4 vfi,mitra, M 4 ,<lhu- 

ciiliandasa, Dli(lriaiijay- 
yeti. 

3 VaiSvfunitra, M&flhu- 

chhandasa, Ajyeti. 

3 Tai^v&iaitra, MMhu- 

chhattdasa. Rauliiaeti. 

3 Vai 4 vA,mitra, MS,dhu- 

chtiandiisa, Ashtaketi. 
3 o. Parana-Va,ridh 4 .[)a -1 3 Vaisv 4 .mitra, Devar 4 ,ta, 


31. Dhananjayah 

32. Ajah 

33. RohinAh 

34. AshtakAb 


yantAh 

36. KatAh 

37. AghaniarshaiiAh 

38. Renavali 

39 . Venavah 

40. S^AlaiikAyaiia- 
^ulAkalia- 
LGliifAkska- 
Lohitajahnavah 


Pauraiieti. 

3 Vau 4 vAinitra, KAtya, At- 
kilefi. 

3 VaiAvamitra, Aglmmur- 
slmna, KauAikuti. 

3 Vai&vAinitra, Gatliiiia, 
Riiinaveti. 

3 VaiAvAinitra, GAthina- 
Vainaveti. 

3 VaiAvAmitra, SAlankA- 
yaiia, KauBiketl. 


41. Kn4yaiiAh 

42. NidhruvAh 

43. RebhAh 


V. The Kasyapab. 

3 KAAyapa, AvatsAra, Aai- 
tfiti. 

3 KAAyapa, .AvatsAra, 
Naidhriiveti. 

3 Kfiiyapa, AvatsAra, Rai- 
bhycti. 






GOTHAS. 


No. of Ancestors. InvocKtion of Anccfitora. 

■ 3 oAndila, Asita, Daivaleti, 
or 

3 KMyapa, Asita, Daiva 
leti. 
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VI. The Vasishthas. 

45. Va.sishthdh 1 Vfisislitheti. 

46. Upamanyavah 3 Vflsishtha, Abharadvaau, 

Indrapramadeti. 

47. Par^Aar^h 3 Vflsislitha, iSAlstya, P4- 

r&iaryeti. 

48. KundinMi 3 V^ishtha, Maitrdvaru- 

ua, Kauudinyeti. 

VI r. The Aqastis. 


49. Agastayah 


• 3 Agastya, Dfi.rdhachyuta, 
or Idhraav&lieti. 

3 Agastya, D4rdhachyuta, 
Sornavdheti. 


Ihere are other lists of much greater extent, which 
may become useful iii time for chronological calcula¬ 
tions. In them the first branch of the Bhrigus, the 
Vatsas, count 73 names; among them such names as ' 
SaunaHyanAh (8), Pail&h (13), Paingaiayanaii (14), 
PAninih (29), V4hnilcayah (30). The Vidas com¬ 
prise 13, the AishtUhenas 8, the Yaskas 20, the Mi- 
trayus 11, the Vainyas 3, and the Sunakas 9 names. 

It would occupy too much space to print these lists 
liere. 

In order to prove that these lists were not merely 
arbitrary compositions, their practical bearing on two 
very important acts of the ancient Brahmanic society, 

c c 
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!g conaecrating of the sacrificial fires, and marriage,* 
should he borne in mind. 

When the fire is to be consecrated, Agni Havya- 
vft.hana, the god who carries the libations to heaven, 
must be invoked. This invocation or invitation of 
Agni, is called pravara} Agni himself or the fire is 
called Arsheya, the ofihpring- of the Rishis, because the 
Rishis first lighted him at their sacrifices. He is the 
i-iotri as well as the Adhvaryu among the gods. 
Like the Hotri and Adhvaryu priests, he is supposed 
to invite the gods to the sacrifice, and to carry him¬ 
self the oblation to the seat of the immortals. When 
therefore a Brahman has his own fire consecrated, he 
wishes to declare that he is as worthy as his ancestors 
to otfer sacrifices, and he invites Agni to carry his 
oblations to the gods as he did for his ancestors. The 
names of these ancestors must tiien be added to his 
invitation, and thus the invitation or invocation of 
the ancestors came to be called pravara. For in¬ 
stance, if a Brahman belongs to the family of the M^n- 
dfikeyas, he must know that the Mdndfikeyas belong 
to the Vatsas, and that the Vatsas arc descended from 
Bhrigu, and invoke five ancestors. He must, therefore, 
like all members of the Vatsa-gotra, invoke Agni by 
the names of Bh^rgava, Chy^vana, ApnavAna, Aurva, 
and Jttmadgna. If he belong to the family of 
Yfi.jnavalkya, a branch of the KuSikas, descendants 
of Vifevirnitra, he must invoke Agni by the name of 
Vi^yfimitra, Devar9.ta and Udala. This, at least, is 


Qt 
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rule Itiicl down iti the Baadh^yana-siiitra, with 
^ich the Aival&yana-shtra coincides, except tlmt it 
does not nientiion the y i\jnavalkya8 as a subdivision 
of the Ku^ikas. This custom was known at the time 
of the composition of the Br^liinaiias, and we have no 
reason to doubt tliat ever since the first establish¬ 
ment of Vedic sacrifices, the forty-nine families pre¬ 
served the tradition of their sacred pedigree, and that 
tlieir genealogies possess a certain historical valiie.^ 
This is confirmed still further if we consider the 
ancient B rah manic marriage laws. To marry a 
woman belonging to tlie same Gotra, or having the 
same Pravara, was considered incest, and visited with 
severe penance. A&val4yana (xii. 16.) says: “ Asa- 
iiifinapravarair vivfihah.” “Marriage takes place with 
persons who have not the same Pravara, i. e, who do 
not invoke the same Risliis as their ancestors." 
Apastamba says: “Sagotrilya duhit.aram na prayach- 
cbhet," “ Thou shalt not give thy daughter to a man 
belonging to the same Gotra or family." Yfijnavalkya 
says: “Aroginim bhrfttrimatim asam4nlirsbagotrajflim 
udvahet," “ Let a marry a woman who is free 
from disease, who has brothers, and who is not 
the daughter of a man having the same ancestors 
and belonging to the same Gotra as himself.” In’ 
each case severe punishments are tiireatened if a man 


I Tims we read in the ^rauta-autras of ibe Manavas, that the 
Dikaliita must say liis name, the name of his Gotra, of his father, 
grandfather, and great grandfather i a custom which, if oheerred 
as a wiored law, must have preserved a genealogical knowledge for 

in any general ionsv 

qV^ffT ftr?rr*rit«rt 
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i^css these rules knowingly, or even nnknow' 
_fy. There are some special rules with regard to 
marriage, which differ again acconling to difleront 
Sfttras; of which the following, taken from ASva- 
lt\yana, may serve as a specimen: 

1. Persona who have the same Pravara must not 
intermarry. Hence a Parfiiara must not marry the 
daughter of a ParMara, 

2. Persons belonging to the same Gotra must not 
intermarry. Hence a Vi^;vS,mitra must not marry 


the daughter of a Visvfonitra, 

3. There are exceptions to this rale among the 
Bhrlgus and Angirasas. As a general rule, persons 
arc called sagotra, if but one of the Rishis whom they 
invoke is the same. Hence an Upanianyu must not 
marry the daughter of a Parfiijara, because the name 
of Vasishtha occurs in the tryft.rslieya pravara of both. 
But the three Gotras of the Bbrigus, from the %’aitns 
to the iSunakas, may intermarry. The first four 
Gotras of the Phrigus must not, neither the six first 
Gotras of the Gotamos. The Prishada^vas, Mudgalas, 
Vishnuvriddhas, Kanvas, A^styas,. Harltas, San- 
kritis, ICapis and Yaskas may intermarry among 
themselves, and with the J&madagnyas, &c. Dliir- 
ghatamas’, on the contrary, Auchathyas and Kak- 
shivats are to be considered as members of one Gotra, 
nor are marriages fdlowed between the Bharadv^jft-g- 
nive&is, Rikshas, Sunga-S^aiSiris, (or SungaSjSaiSiris), 
Katas, and, according to some, tlie Gargas. 

It is clear from this that the science of genealogy, 
being so intimately connected with the social and 
ecclesiastical sy stem of the Brahmans, must have been 
studied with great care in India, and that the 
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■genealogical lists which have been preserved to us 
in ancient works represent something real and his- 
toricjil. 


4 ^After we have thus gained an insight into the 
system by which the Br&hiniinas were handed down 
from generation to generation, we now return to 
a consideration of the literary merits of these 'works. 
The BrAhmanas represent no doubt a most interest¬ 
ing phase in the history of the Indian mind, but 
judged' by themselves, as literary productions, they 
are most disappointing. No one would have supposed 
that at so early a period, and in so primitive a state 
of society, there could have risen up a literature 
which for pedantry and downright absurdity can 
hardly be matched anywhere. There is no lack of 
striking thoughts, of bold expressions, of sound reason¬ 
ing, and curious traditions iu these collections. But 
these are only like the fragments of a torso^ like pre¬ 
cious gems set in brass and lead. The general cha¬ 
racter of these works is marked by shallow and insipid 
grandiloquence, by priestly conceit, and antiquarian 
pedantry, It is most important to the historian 
that he should know how soon the fresh and healthy 
growth of a nation can be blighted by priestcraft 
and superstition. It is most important that we 
should know that nations are liable to these epidemics 
in their youth as well as in their dotage. These 
works deserve to be studied as the physician studies 
the twaddle of idiots, and the raving of madmen. 
They will disclose to a thoughtful eye the ruins of 
faded grandeur, the memories of noble aspinttions./ 
But let us only try to translate these works into our 
own language, and we shall feci astonished that 
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liimian language and huinan thought should ever 
have been used for such purposes. The following 
is a small specimen, and it has not been chosen to 
give an unfavourable idea of the Brilhmanas. It 
is the beginning of the Aitsreya-br{l,hinana, and ex¬ 
plains a sacrificial act in itself full of meaning. Ori¬ 
ginally the Dikshaniyft, as this ceremony is called, 
was meant to represent, by simple and natural emblems, 
the new birth through which a man, on his first ad¬ 
mission to the sacrifice, was believed to enter a new 
life. Let "us see what became of this act in the liands 
of the Brahmans, 


Aitareya-hrOlimana. — D^]ishan^y^,. 

Agni is the first among the Gods, Vishnu the 
last.* Between them stand all the other deities. 

They offer a PurolA4a to Agni and Vishnu which 
lias been prepared for the Dikshatiiya in eleven jar.s.® 

The comDientater says that the gods among whom Agoi and 
Vishnu are the hrat and last, are the gods to whom prayei'S ore 
offeied at the ceremonies belonging to the .Agniiihtoma. There are 
12 prayers (aastra), and the drst is ad<Ire§sed to Agni (bhiir 
Agiiir jyotih); the tef, which is an ^gnimaruta, contains a verso 
in praise of Yi&him (Vislmor nu kam). See Kaushitaki-bmhmane, 
viii- 1* Tins passage proves nothing m to the relative dignity of 
Agni and Vishnu. In the Kaueh.-br. Agni is called avardrddbyiij 
Vishnu pararddbyas, and the Com. ejcpiains these terms aa signi¬ 
fying the first in the former, and the first in the latter half. 

A puroJasa ia a baked flour cake (pakviih pishfapiadali), and 
7iirvopf to strew, means originally to take four handfuls of rice 



ey offer it indeed to all tbe deities of this cere- 
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mony, without any difference.^ 

For Agni is all the deities, Vishnu is all the dei¬ 
ties.^ 

They are the two extremities of the sacrifice, Agni 
and Vishnu. Thus when men offer the PuroJ&^a to 


Agni and Vishnu, they worship the deities at both 
ends.® 


Here they say, if there be a Purojasa prepared in 
eleven jars, and there be two gods, Agni and Visbnu, 
what rule is there for the two, or what dmsion 
The PurojiLsa of eight jars belongs to Agni, for the 
G^lyatri verse consists of eight syllables, and the 
G&yatri is Agni’s metre. That of three jars belongs 
to Vishnu, for Vishnu strode thrice through this 
universe. This is their rule here, and this the 
division.® 

from the cart arid throw them into a winnowing basket- HerCj 
however^ it mesns the offering of tlie oblation which has been 
prcpiired in that manner. The original meaning of Dlksha la said 
to be shaving or cleansing/* 





* TT^^^r^TpnTpsr: gfrsmfr ?rmTt^%sT- 



® ^rm^s aw<i % »tr£r^ 
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He who thinks himself without wealth, may offer 
n Chai’u in ghee (clarified butter).^ 

On this earth no one succeeds who has no wealth.® 


Ihe ghee in the Charu, is the milk of the woman, 
the grains belong to the man; both together are a 
pair. Tims the Charu increases him by tliis very pair 
with progeny and cattle, so that he may prosper.® 

He who knows this is" increased with progeny,"* 

He who performs the New^moon and Full-moon sa¬ 
crifices, has commenced with the sacrifice and with the 
gods.® After having sacrificed with the new moon 
or full-moon oblation, he may perform the Diksliil 
on the same oblation and the same sacrificial seat.® 


* ^ »T^II 

* -Wt STT^ W if ^ if Trf?T^Ff%tl 

rPR5r?rr 3T^5T?rf^ 

^ 3T5fT^ irgr’ETT ii;4 

» wrr^’ei^ sfT T^w "^rtrar^fihr ^ 

’JTWrf ^JaTTT WT 

^fer TT^rr 

The eomnientator tries to show that the 
sacrifices are connected with all other rites* Although the Soma 
sacrifice is not a modification of the Dar^a-ptirtia-niasa, still the 
Mtis, as, for instnneo, the Dtksbamya and Pr^ytmiyS, are, and 
they form part of the Soma sacrifice. The Agnihotra also, with 
all its parts, docs not follow the rule of the D. R, but it has 
reference to the Ahavfu.iya and the other sacred fires, and these 
hrea must he 'eans of the Pavamiiria-iahti* NoWj as 

all the Iah{ia arc .cions of the D. P*, the relation is esta- 

• blished j and the. ^ tlie D. P* may be called the beginniug of 
all sacrifices* 

« rU comraentator says; ^mvik means the sacrifice, and ^arkih 
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is one DiksbA.^ 

The Hotri must recite seventeen S^Lmidheni. verses.- 
The PrajApati, the Lord of the World, is seventeen¬ 
fold, the months are twelve, and the seasons five, by 
putting the Hemanta and Si^ira seasons as one. So 
much is the year, and the year is Praj&pati.® 

He who knows this prospers by those verses which 
reside in Prajfipati.* 

The sacrifice went away from the gods. They 
•wished to find it by means of the Ishtis. The Ishtis 
are called Ishtis because with them they wished {ish, 
to wish) to find it.® They found it.® 



means the same, and he takes the two locatives in the sense of 
“after this new moon and full moon sacrifiM has been perforraed." 

^ , *S , e\ *V .. 


i The last words, this is one indicate that there is an¬ 

other ; that is to eaj, some allow the Soma sacrifice, which Ijegina 
with the DiksluX, before the Daria-pCirna-masa* 

The number is stated, because generally the Samidhenia are 
only fifteen in number. These fifteen were onginaily but eleven 


verses, of which the first and last are repeated three times- 


TTT^; wnif^rii 

TT^f^ til 


^ The Brilhtnana gives here three fanciful etymologies of iskth 
the technical name of the sacrifice ; o£ahuii^ tlie oblations enjoined 
at the sacrifice s and of Titty another name for the same. Tlie real 
etymology of ishti is not ishy to wish, but ^aj\ to sacrifice; of 
Muti, not hva^atiy to call, hut juhotiy to offer; of uti^ not ^aii, 
to come, but ava^t, to protect 
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He who knows tins prospers after having found 
the sacrificed 

What are called oblations (t\liuti) are invocations 
(fthftti); with them the sacrifiicer calls the gods, 
this is why they are called tthutisd 

They are called Cltis, for by their means the gods 
come to the calling of the sacriticer (^Ayanti, they 
come). Or because they are the paths and the waj's, 
they are called fttis; for tliey are the way to heaven 
for the sacrificer.® 

There they say, as another priest makes the obla¬ 
tion {sail, the Adhvaryii), then why do they call liim 
the Hotri (the offerer), who recites the prayers and 
formulas 

Because he causes the deities to be brought near 

' TnJVfn ^ T?' ’^11 

® ’I 5TT^rrr TfrrrfH^ T?T3?15T- 

* ^ /TT 

^ % tiviTirr ?tt: stt <5 

TtlfTggr»!vrrc!nr 

* ^55 ’grf ^ 

Tf^ti 

The commentator says, tliat the proper name for the Hofrl 
wouW seem to be Anuvaktri or Yasbtri, because 






w 
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according to tlicir station, saying, “ Bring him, bring 
him,” this is the reason why he is called Hotri; he ia 
a Ilotri (from dvah, to bring near.) ^ 

He who knows this, is called a Hotri.* 

He whom the priests initiate (by means of the 
Diksh4 ceremony), he is made again to be an embrj o 
(he is born again,)* 

They sprinkle him with water.* 

Water is seed ; having thus given this to him, 
they initiate him.® 

They anoint him with fresh butter (navanitn). 
Clarified butter for the gods is (called) Ajya; for 
rqea Surabhighrita ; for the manes Ayuta; for the 
embryos Navanita. Therefore by anointing him with 
navanita, they increase him with his own portion.® 

^ . _ * -S_, 

' ^ ■e|'ljTWT5H ^fTT 

'?V7TT WraftTil 

» Tr*raf^T ^T»f ^ (O'Jliilrni 

TT ’itri’wN rnr^T 

^tts^ ftTTJrr 

^ inInsiT 

The commentator qnotea a verse to the etfect that molteo ghee 
is called ; hardened, it ia called ghrita ; slightly molten, it Is 
called aguta; and well seasoned, it is called suraithL Bijt the 
Tiitttiriyas say, ghfUa is for the gods, astu for the manes, nwA- 
pakva for men,” Asia Is here the aaiiio ns aguiaf slightly molten, 
and niskpakvitj qnite liquid. 
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They anoint his eyes with a collyrium. 


Anointing is light for the eyes. Having thus im¬ 


parted light to him, they initiate him.^ 

They rub him clean with twenty-one handfuls of 
Kusa grass.® 

Him who is pure and has thus been cleaned, they 
initiate.^ 

They take him to the hall.® 

The hall is the womb for the pupil (dikshita). 
By taking him to the hall they take him (who 
was before represented as an embryo) into his 
womb.® 

In this true womb he sits, and hence he departs.^ 


Therefore the fruit is borne in the true womb and 
brought forth from it.® 

Therefore let not the sun shine upon him in its 


3 

The ball is called Dikshita-vimita, because it was made (vi- 
xnita) for tbe iDitiated (dikshita). It U eomiDonly called Fi arhi- 
naTun^a* 
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or setting away from the hall, nor let the 
^^'pnests speak to him.^ 

They cover him with a cloth.® 

This cloth is the caul in which the pupil is to be 
born ; thus they cover him with the caul.^ 

The skin of a black antelope is his nest cloak.^ 
Next to the caul is the Jarftyuj thus they cover 
him with the Jar&yu.® 

He closes Ills hands.® 

With closed hands the embryo lies, with closed 
hands the child is born. As he closes his hands, he 
holds the sacrifice, and all its gods between his 
hands.’' 

’They say, there is no confusion for him who has 
first finished his Pikshil; for his sacrifice is held fast 
(between hi.s hands), and the gods are so likewise. 
Therefore there can be no loss for him, like that 
which fails on him whose Diksh^ was finished later.® 










^ ^ rfT^r^ \wrrr 

» rnrn^ ^ 
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After linviEg put oflF Ills clotiV, lie descends to 
bath. Therefore an embryo is born after he is sepa¬ 
rated from the Jnrfiyu.'- 

He descends together with his cloth — therefore a 
child is born together with the caul.® 

For liiia who lias not offered a sacrifice before, let 
(the Hotri) recite two puronuv9,kj43, “ tviim agne 
sapratha asi," (v. 13. 4.) for the first, “soma y^s tc 
miiyobhuvah ” (i. 91. 9.) for the second portion of 
the ghee.® 

(The third lino of the first verse is) “through thee 
they carry out the sacrifice;" and by reciting this 
line the Hotri carries out the sacrifice for the pupil.^ 

It is sflitl by the commentator that if two or more Braliraans 
perform tlm Soma sacrifice on the same spot and at the same time, 
they commit a siU|, which is csillGci so/HiSfltTcrj confusion of libutions- 
They might to be sepavatetl by a river or a mountaia. He, Iiow- 
over, who has fiiitshed Ills Diksh^ first aocj holds the gocls between 
Jiia closed hands, ia not exposed to tlio cons^iueiices of the san- 
saYJij because the gods will be with him and not with the other 
jiian whose Oiksha was finished latefi 

® ^fSTTWW- 

vr4Y: 

After'^tlie generfll remarks on ttie Dikshaniycsliti wEich were 
given in the first tkree sections, without any particular regard to 
the offices of the Hotri, the fourth section begins with the cere¬ 
monial rules for the Hotri. The Hotri has to recite certain verses 
on being ordered to do so by the Adhvaiyu. 
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"V him who has offered a sacrifice before, let the 

fotri recite instead “Agnlh pratnena mainnaiifi,'’ 
(viii. 44. 12.) and “soma girbhish tvfi vayain ” 
(i. 91. U.)^ 

By saying “pratnam” (former) a word which oc¬ 
curs ill the first verse, he alludes to the fonner 
sacrifice.* 

Both these rules (of using certain verses for a man 
who has not, and fora man who has, sacrificed before) 
are not to be observed.® 

Let him rather use the two verses on the destruc- 
tionofVritra“Agnir vritrAnijanghanat," (vi. Ifi. 24.) 
and “ tvam Somdsi satpatih ” (i, 91. 5.)* 

'For he wiiom the sacrifice approaches destroys 
Ti’itra; therefore verses on the destruction of Vritra 
are to be used.® 

Having enjoined these two verses for the introduc¬ 
tory ceremony of the offering of ghee, tlie BrUhinaiia 
now proceeds to detail the yljyfinuv^kysls for the 
principal offering. 

‘ *?rfTr: 

® It 


Tlie reason which the commentator giroa for ttiis extraoHinarj 
proceeding iSj thnt in each of the two eouploa of verses which 
were firat recommended, the firdt verse only contained an allusion 
to the peculiarities of the sacrifices, while the two verse.'s now 
enjoined both treat of the deatraction of Vritra. 
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y “ Agnir mukham pratbamo devat&n&m,” &c., is^ 
PuroiiuviVVa, “ AgniS cha Vishuo tapa uttamam 
maliah,” etc, the YSjyS. verse. These two verses on 
Agni .itKl VIshiiu are correct in form. Tiie correctness 
of a sacrifice consists in its correctness of form ; it 
consists in this that the verse recited alludes to the 
act performed.^ 

Agni and Vishnu are the guardians of the Dikshit 
among the gods. They are the lords of the Diksh^. 
Therefore as the oblation is to Agni and Vishnu, they 
who are the lords of the Diksh^ are pleased and grant 
the i JikshA saying, Let those who perform this rite 
be initiated.* 

They are Trishtubhs (by their metre), in order 
that they may give bodily strength.® 

Having explained the verses used by the Ilotri at 
the principal part of the sacrifice, the lirfihmaiia adds 
some rules on the Svishtakrit verses. 

TT? 'ie;?*) t ’(inTT- 

f^TKnrrw^f^r^f^ii 

Instead of saying “ anuvafeyayajye,” because tlie aouvSItya 
comes before the yHjya, the compound ySjyanuv^kye is formed, the 
shorter word, according to grammar, standing first in a Drandva 
compound. The verses are not in the fiakala-^akha oi the 
iltg-veda. 

» 
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lA'ho “wishes for beauty and for wisdom, let hiin^ 
ie tlie two G&-yatri verses ^ of the Svishtahrlt.® 

The G^lyatri is beauty, full of wisdom.® 

He who knowing this uses the two GliyatrSs be¬ 
comes possessed of beauty and wisdom.^ 

He who desires long life, let him use two TJshifih 
verses.® 

Ushnih is life.® 

He who knowing this uses the two Ushuihs, arrives 
at any age.^ 

He who desires heaven, let him use two Anush- 


tubhs.® 

There are sixty*four syllables in the two Anush- 
tubhs, and three are these w'orlda, (earth, sky and 
heaven) each of twenty-one parts. 'With each 
twenty-one syllables he ascends to these worlds, and 
with the sixty-fourth he stands firm in heaven,® 


' They are “ Sii liavyaval amartyah/’ (iiip IL 2.) and “ Agnir 
hota puroliitak*’* (iih IL 1.) 




' -sruw^ »Tr*r5fr 

They are “Ague vajasya gomatah,” (i* 79* 4i) aad **Sa idUatio 
vasusli kavih,^ (i, 79, 5.) 

* 'ssmq^T y(HU'S II 

They are “Tvam Ague vasfin.” (i* 45, 1,) 

® < v)< I Hu 

tr^rf^T at(4 t <t r f ^^ 
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He wlio kno’n’ing this uses the two Arnisht^^ 
Stands firm.^ 

He who desires wealth and glory, let him use two 


Brihatis.* 

The Brihatl is wealth and glory.® 

He who knowing this uses two Brihatis, gives him¬ 
self wealth and glory."* 

He who loves tiie sacrifice, let him use two 
Tanktis.® 

The sacrifice is like a Bankti.® 

The sacrifice conies to him who, knowing this, uses 
two Panktis,’ 

Let him who desires strength, usetwoTrishiuhhs.® 
Trishtubh is strength, which is vigour and power.® 
He who knowing this uses two Trishtubhs, becomes 
strong, vigorous and powerful.^® 


“ ^"Rt ^rsRfim: 

They arc “Kutv vo ngnino (vii. 16. l.),and Udasya Boebih.” (vii. 
16. 3.) 

* iNt ^^11 

Tlicy are “ Agnitn tarn Hjanye.” (v, 6. 1.) 

® ii 

' ^ ^ RRfR ^ ^ 

They ^'Dve virupe charafah " (h 9^1 K) 

» WT 
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him who desires cattle, use two tTagatis.^ 
iattle is Jagati-likc,® 

He who kno\\'ing this uses two Jagatis, becomes 
rich in cattle.^ 

Let liim who desires food, use two Vir^j verses.^ 
Yiraij is food.® (yfrd;, to shine.) 

'I'herefore he who has the largest food here shines 
most on earth; this is the reason why it is called 
Vir&j (shining).'* 

Ho who knows this shines forth among his own 


people; he is the best of his friends.^ 

All these are voluntary verses. "VVe now come to 
those which are alwaj’s to be used. 

Now the metre VirHj possesses five powers. 

Because it has three lines, therefore it is Gayatri 
and Ushiiih (whicli also have three lines). Because 
its lines have each elevem syllables, therefore it is 
Ti'ishtubh. Because it has thirty-three syllables, 
therefore it is Anushtubh. (If it be said that the two 
Vi raj verses in question, i. e. “ preddho agne,” &c, 
and “irao agne,” &c.,have only thirty-one and tlnrty- 


They are “ Janasya gopa/* (r. IL L) 

* sfTTrn- % ii 



They nt<K “Fred^bo agne” (viL 1. 3,)^ ^^Iino ague,” (vif, 1. V8,) 
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■23^[,^vo syllables, it must be remembered tliat) irielres do 
not clinnge by one syllable or by two. The £tth power 
is that it is Virsij (shining).'^ 

lie who knowing this uses the two Vir{lj verses, ob¬ 
tains the pow'cr of all metrcE, retains the power of all 
metres, obtains union, uniformity and unison with 
all metres, eats and has to eat, has food together inth 
his family-* 

Therefore the two Vir&j verses arc certainly to be 
used, those "which begin with “ Preddho agne ” and 
“ Irno ague.”® 

Diksba is right, Biksha is truth, therefore a man 
"vv'ho performs the Dikshil must speak the truth."* 

Now they say, "what man can speak all truth? 
Gods are full of truth, men are full of ialsehood.'^ 


^ ^ ■D,^r«rr^- 

s 41 

s 

TIsnsTT^ ^ Tt4fl?iPT, f^TT^ 

* ’56(T ^EntT ^tHt ^ 

RigTit (rita) and truth (eatya) are said to differ, inasmuch as 
r/to racana a trua conception, iai^a, a true speech. 

»'smV ^ ^ 
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Let tilrn make each speech with the word “ Vicha- 
kshana.” (which means, let him put “ vichakshaua *' at 
the end of the name of a person whom he addresses.)*' 
The eye is vichakshana, for with it he sees clearly 
(vi-chaksh^ to perceive.)® 

Tlie eye is established as truth among men.® 
Therefore people say to a man who tells something, 
** Ha.st thou seen it ?" And if he says “ I saw it,” 
then they believe him. And if one sees a thing one¬ 
self, one does not believe others, even many.* 

Therefore let a man make each speech with the 
word “Vichakshaim"; then his uttered speech be¬ 
comes full of truth.® 


T^or instance^ instead of sa) ing, “ Be^adattAj bring tlic cow ; 
let him say, ‘"Bevadatto, vichakshaniH bring the cow,” According 
to Apastainba, vichakshana ought to be used after tlie nanics oi a 
Kshatriya and Yaisya, but "chaaa-sita” after the name of a Brah¬ 
man. 

* ^ Knuslu-br. 

t% 

* V7T5 ^ W 
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Tlie next extract is from th'j Kausliitaki-brfni- 
maua (xxvi. 5.). It will show how completely the true 
character of the sacrifice had been forgotten, and how 
much importance was attached to mere trifles,* It is 
intelligible, wherever there is an established ceremo¬ 
nial, and priests appointed to watch over it, that cer¬ 
tain rules should be laid down for remedying any 
mistake that may have occurred in the pcrfonntince 
of a sacrifice. The chapter of accidents is a large 
one, and the Bmltmans have spared no pains in laying 
<lown the most complicated rules, how to counteract 
the consequences of a real mistake. The rules of pe- 

^ ^ frwr^ 

<T ^ ^ ^ ^wfT^iV 

TUX tfrvj oTT 

'*TT^t ^ ?Tr- 

?IT ^TT ^ ^ ^ ^ 

^T?3pr’>^S'«T ’e ^ 

f^f^^5qt5^?3TsrTiT*fT: '^“ 
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or )’ra,yascliUta occupy, in severe! instances, one 
third of the whole collections of ceremonial rules. 
But this was not enough. Discussions were raised, 
not only how to remedy mistakes, that had been oh’ 
served at the time ; but how to countemet the etfccta 
of mistakes, unobserved during the [lerfonnaiice of 
llio sacrifice. To settle this question, the Kauslilta’ 
kins quote the following story; — 

“ And then Pratardana, the sou of Divodfiaa, (a 
famous king) having gone to the sacrifice of tho 
Risliis of Niinisha, sat down in their presence and asked 
the question: ‘ If the Sada.sya (tlie superliitending 
priest, according to the ceremonial of the Kansliita- 
kins) should make known a past blunder, or any one of 
the priests should observe it, how would you bo free 
frouieiu?’ nie priests were silent^ Their Brahmau 
was Alikayu, the descendant ofYUchaspati. He said, * I 
do not know this, alas! Let us ask the toacliur of our 
fathers, the elder Ji\tukarnya,' He a.sked him: ‘ If 
the performer himself should observe a past blunder, 
OP some one else should make it known, how could 
that blunder become not a blunder ? by saying the 


passage again, or by an oiferiug?' Jatukarnya said, 
‘Thfi passage must be said again.’ Alikayu asked 
him again: ‘Should he say again the 6astra, the 
Anuvachana, the Nigada, the YftjyS., or whatever else 
it may be, from beginning to end?’ Jfltukarnya 
said: ‘ As far as the blunder extends, so far let him 
say it again, whether a verse, a half verse, a foot, a 
word, or a letter.’ Then said Kaushitaki: ‘Let him 
not say the passage again, nor let him perform a pe¬ 
nance offering (Kaush.-br. vi. 11.). It is not a 
blunder,’ so said Kaushitaki; ‘ for, whatever blunder 
the IlotrU commit at the sacrifice without being* 
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aware of it, all that, Agni, the divine Iloiri, makes 
whole; and this is confirmed by a verse from the 
Rig'Veda/ " 

There are, however, other passages in the Brilh- 
manas, full of gemiino thought and feeling, and most 
valuable us pictures of life, and as records of early 
struggles, which have left no trace in the literature 
of other nations. The story of Sunahfiepha, for in¬ 
stance, which we find in the Aitareya-brfihraano, and 
in the fia.iikhftyana-8fitra3 is interesting in many 
respects. It shows that, at that early time, the Bruli- 
mans were familiar with the idea of human sacrifices, 
and that men who were supposed to belong to the 
caste of the Brahmans were ready to sell their sons 
for that purpose. The text of this story, together 
with the various readings, as gathered from the 
6finkhfl.yana-sfitras will be printed in the appendix.* 

“ ilariSchandra®, the son of Vedhas, of the family 
of the Ikshvfikus, was a king withou t a son. He had 
a hundred wives, but had no son by them. In his 
house lived Parvata and Nfirada. He asked Nfirada: 
‘ Tell me, O N&rada, what do people gain by a 
son, whom they all wish for, as well those who reason 
as those who do not reason ? ’ 

Being asked by one verse, N^rada® replied in ten 
verses; 


* .See Professor Wilson’s Essay on Human .SaoriQcos in the 
Veda, and Professor Roth, in Weber’s Ind. Studiea, i. p. 457. 

* Iloriiehandra was, according' to the Purinas, the son of Tri- 
^anku, king of Ayodhya, ■whom Vasishtlia Lad cursed, and who 
mode Viaviroitra his Purohita. ViSvaroitra in the Brahmana ia 
represented as one of HariSchandra’s priests, but the office of 
Brahman is held by Vasishtha. In the Baznayana, the sacriSco 
of SuiinhSepha takes place under King Ambarisba. 

* Narada is known as a frequent interlocutor in the epic 
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‘If a father sees the face of a son, born alive, 
he pays a debt in him, and goes to immortality. 

‘The pleasure which a father has in his son is 
greater than all the pleasures that are from the earth, 
from the fire, and from the waters. 

‘Always have the fathers overcome the great 
darkness by a son ; for a Self is bom from his Self; 
it (the new-born Self, the son) is like a ship, full of 
food, to carry him over. 

‘ What is the flesh ? What is the skin ? What 
are the hairs ? What the heat ? Try to get a son, 
you Brahmans; he is undoubtedly the world. 

‘ Pood is life for men, clothing his protection, gold 
Ills beauty, cattle his strength. His wife U a friend, 
his daughter is a pity*; but the son is his light in the 
highest world. 

‘As husband he embraces a wife, who becomes 

and puritnic poetry, particularly in dinloguea where moral and 
legnl precepts ore given. Cf. Burnouf, Bhagavat-purana, vol. iii. 
preface. 

> The connmentator gives a very different version of this line. 
He takes main, which usually means matter, or mud, to signify 
the state of life of a Grihauha, or houseiiolder, Ajim, the skin, 
particularly of the antelope (aja), he takes os a symUl of the 
Brahmackdrin. state, because the pupil wears a skin, Smtunmi, 
used in the singular for beard, be takes as a symbol for iha Vatia- 
prasiha, because he does not shave any more; and tapns he ex¬ 
plains to moan the penance practised by the ParivrAJaka, 

Why the birth of a daughter was considered a pity wo learn 
from the following verse (metre Rathoddhata) s — 
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h‘s mother, n-hen he ‘becomes her child. Having been 
renewed in her, he is born in the tenth month. 

‘ A wife ia a wife (j4yfi) because man is bora 
(jftyate) again in her. She is a mother (h-bhhti) 
because slie brings forth (&bhhti) ; a germ is liidden 
in her. 


‘ The gods and the old ages brought great light 
unto her. The gods said to men: “ In her you will 
bo born again.” 

‘ Tliere is no life for him w'ho has no son, this the 
animals also know. 


‘ The path which those follow M’ho have sons and 
no sorrows, is widely praised and happy. Boasts 
and birds know it, and they have young ones every¬ 


where.' 

Having thus spoken, he said to him : *Go to Va- 
runa the king, and say: May a son be born, to me, 
and I shall sacrifice him to you.’ The king asaented, 
he ivent to Varuna the king, and said : ‘May a son 
be born to me and I shall sacrifice him to you.' 
Varuuii said, * Yes.' A son ivas born to him, called 
Itohita. Then Yaruna said to Harischandra: ‘ A son 
is born to thee, sacrifice hina to me.' Hari&cbandra 
said: ‘ When an animal is more than ten days old, 
it can be sacrificed. May he be older than ten days 
and I shall sacrifice him to you.' 

Varuna assented. The boy was more than ten days 
old, and Varuna said; ‘ He is older now than ten days, 
sacrifice him to me.' Harischandra said: ‘When 
an animal’s teeth come, then it can be sacrificed. May 
his teeth now come, and I shall sacrifice him to you.’ 

Varuna assented. His teeth came, and Varuna 
said: ‘ His teeth have come, sacrifice him to me.’ 
Harischandra said; ‘When on animal’s teeth lull 
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■ut, then it can be sacrificed. May his teeth fall out, 
and I shall sacrifice him to you,’ 

Yaruna assented; his teeth fell out, and Varuna 
said; ‘His teeth have fallen out, sacrifice him to 
me.’ Hari^chandra replied: ‘ When an animars 
teeth come again, then it can be sncriliced. May his 
teeth come again, and I siiall sacrifice him to you.’ 

Yaruna assented. Ilis teeth came again, and 
Varuna said: ‘ His teeth have come again, sacrifice 
him to me.’ Harischandra said; ‘ When a warrior 
(kshatriya) is girt with his armour, then he can be 
sacrificed. May he be girt, and I shall sacrifice him 
to you.’ 

Yanma a.ssented. He was girt, and Yaruna said i 
* He has been girt, let him bo sacrificed to me.’ 

ITari&cliandra assented. He addressed his son and 
said: ‘ Child, he gave you to me; Death! that I 
sacrifice you to him.’ The son said, ‘No!’ took his 
bow, and went to the forest, and lived there for a 


year. 

And Yaruna seized Harischandra, and Ids belly 
swelled. This Rohita heard and went from tlm 
forest to the village (gn\ma). Indra, in the form of 
a man, went round him, and said : ‘ For a man who 
does not travel about there is no happiness, thus we 
have heard, 0 Rohita! A good man who stays at 
home is a bad man. Indra is the friend of him who 
tjavels. Travel.’ 

Rohita thought, a Brahman has told me to travel, 
ajid thus he travelled a second year in the forest. 
Y’hcn he went from the forest to the village, Indra, 
in the form of a man, went round him, and said; 

‘ A traveller’s legs are like blossoming branches,' 


Y^\ 
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"ne himself grows and gathers the fruits AU his 
wrongs vanish, destroyed by his exertion on the road. 
Travel! ’ 

Ilobita thought, a 33rahraan has told me to travel, 
and thus he travelled a third year in the forest. 
‘When lie went from the forest to the town, Indra, in 
the form of a man, went round him, and said: 

* The fortune of a man who sits, sits also; it rises, 
when he rises; it sleeps, when he sleeps; it moves 
well when he moves. Travel! ’ 

Kohita thought, a Brahman has told me to travel, 
and thus he travelled a fourth year in the forest, 
'When he went from the forest to the town, Indra, in 
the form of a man, went round him, and said : 

‘ A man who sleeps is like the Kali age ^; a man 
who awakes is like the Dvfipara age; a man who rises 
is like the Tretu age; a man who travels is like the 
Krita age. Travel! ’ 

Kohita thought, a Brahman has told me to travel, 
and thus he travelled a fifth year in the forest,. 
'When he went from the forest to the town, Tndra, in 
the form of a man, went round him, and said; 

‘ A traveller finds honey, a traveller finds sweet 
figs. Look at the happiness of the sun, who travel¬ 
ling never tires. Travel!’ 

Kohita thought, a Brahman has told me to travel, 
and thus he travelled a sixth year. He met in the 
forest a starving Rishi, Ajigarta,^ the son of >S^Jyat)(Wa. 
He had three sons, Buruthpucklm^ SunctMepha^ and 
BunolAngida. Kohita said to him! ‘ Rishi, I give 
you a hundred cows, I ransom myself with one 

* TLis U one of the earliest allugiona to the four ages of the 
world. 
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^^ese thy sons,’ Tho father emhraced the eldest 
Son, and said: ‘ Not him/ ‘ Nor him,’ said the 
mother, embracing the youngest. And the parents 
bargained to give iSunah^epha, the middle son. 
Rohita gave a hundred, took him, and went from the 
forest to the village. And he came to his father, and 
said! ‘ Father, Death! I ransom myself by him/ 
The father went to Varuna, and said : ‘ I shall sacri¬ 
fice this man to you,’ Varuna said, ‘ Yes, for a 
15rah man is better than a Kshatriya.’ And he told 
him to perform a Rttjasfiya sacrifice. Harikhandra 
took him to be the victim for the day, when the 
Soma is spent to the gods. 

Visv&mii^'a was his Hotri priest, Jamada^i hia 
Adhvaiyu priest, Vasishtka^ the Brahman, Aydsyo, the 
TJdg^tri priest. When l^unaMepha had been pre¬ 
pared, they found nobody to bind him to the sacri¬ 
ficial post. And Ajigarta, the son of SflyaYasa said ; 
‘ Give me another hundred, and I shall bind him/* 
They gave him another hundred, and he bound him. 
When he had been prepared and bound, when the 
Apri hymns had been sung, and he had been led 
round the fire, they found nobody to kill him. And 
Ajigarta, the son of Shyavasa said ; * Give me an¬ 
other hundred, and I shall kill him.’ They gave 
him another hundred, and he came whetting his 
sword. Then SunaMepha thought, * They will really 
kill me, as if I was not a man.® Death ! I shall pray 


* Latiglois^ in Ms iriinslation of the Ilarlvaa^a (i 124), tnites a 
diflferent view of this circuDistance, According to his translation 
Sunahikpha 6l6 flans nne antre existence iin des coursiers 

attelds au char du eoleil.” Langlois reads in the text Harida^va, 
which he takes as a name of the sun with green horses* 

^ The commentator ohserves here, that although at a sacrldcc 
men and wild beasts were bound to the post, ym both beasts 
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(Lord of the World), the first of gods. Prajipati 
said to him; * Agni (fire) is the nearest of gods, go 
to him.’ He went with a hymn to Agni, and Agni 
said to him: ^Saviip (the progenitor) rules all 
creatures, go to him.' He went with a hymn to 
Savitri, and Savifri said to him: ‘ Thou art bound 
for Vantna the king, go to him.' He went with a 
hyinn to Varuna the king, and Varurta said to him: 

* Aipii is the montii of the gods, the kindest god, 
praise him, and we shall set thee free.' Thus he 
praised Agni, and Agni said to him; ‘Praise the 
ViSve Hev^h, and wc shall set thee free.’ Thus he 
praised the Visve DevS,h, and they said to him: 

* Indra is the greatest, mightiest, strongest, and 
friendliest of the gods, praise him, and we siiall set 
thee free.' Thus he praised Indra, and Indra was 
pleased, and gave him in his mind a golden car, which 
^unahSephn acknowledged by another verse. Indra 
said to Iiim; ‘ Praise the Ahmau, and we shall set 
thee free.' Thus lie praised the A^vinau, and they 
said to him: ‘ Praise Uslias (dawn), and we shall 
set thee free.’ Thus he praised IJshas with three 
verses. While each verse was delivered, his fetters 
were loosed, and Harischandra’s belly grew smaller, 
and when the last verse was said, his fetters wore 
loosed, and Hari&chandra well again." 

This .story is chiefly interesting ■ as revealing to 
us three distinct elements in the early social life 
of India. Tiicsa are represented by the royal or 

und meu were set free immcdifttcly after tlie Paf^affni-karanam 
^ (purification by fire, civrrictl rouud), and only uiunmls like s/tei’p, 
&C., were kiliud. 
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^.^ family of the Ikshvilkus, by their priests 

or ministers belonging to several famous Bnih- 
inanical races, and by a third class of men, living in 
the forests, such as Ajij^irta and his three sons. It 
is true that Ajtgarta is called a Rishi, and one of 
his sons a Brahman, But even if vre accept the. 
Aryan origin of Ajigarta, the seller and butcher of 
liis own son, it is important to remark how great a 
difference there must have been between the varimrs 
Aryan settlers in India. Whether we ascribe this 
difference to a difference in the time of immigration, 
or whatever other I’eason we may assign to it, yet 
there remains the fact, that, with all the vaunted 
civilisation of the higher Aryan classes, there were 
Aryan people in India to irhom not only a young 
prince could make the offer of buying their children, 
but where the father offered himself to bind and kill 
the son, whom he had sold for a hundred cows. This 
was a case so startling to the later Brahmans, that the 
author of the Laws of Manu was obliged to allude to 
it, in order to defend the dignity of his caste.* Manu 
says, that hunger is an excuse for many things, and 
that Ajigarta, although he went to kill his own son, was 
not guilty of a crime, hccause ho did so to appease 
his hunger. Now the .author of the Aitarej'a-brith- 
mans certainly docs not adopt this view, for Ajigarta 
is there, as ive shall see, severely abused for his 
cruelty, so much so, that his son, w'honi he has sold, 
considers himself at liberty to leave the family of his 
parents, and to accept the offer made by Vi6vA,mitra 
of being adopted into his family. So revolting, in¬ 
deed, is the description given of Ajigarta’s behaviour 
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in the Er^hmana, that we should rather recognise’in 
him a specimen of the un-Aryan population of India. 
Such a supposition, however, would be in contradtc> 
tion witii several of the most essential points of the 
legend, particularly in what regards the adoption of 
iSunahsepha by Visvamitra. ViSvamitra, though, 
arrived at the dignity of a Brahman, clearly considers 
the adoption of SunaMepha Devar&ta, of the famous 
Brahmanic family of the Angirasas, as an advantage 
for himself and for his descendants ; and the Deva- 
ratas are indeed mentioned as a famous branch of 
the Ti4vi\mitras, (V.-P. p. 405, 23.). Sutiahsepha is 
made his eldest son, and the leader of his brothers, 
evidently as tim defender and voucher of their 
Bj'rthmahood, which must have been then of very 
recent date, because Vi6vS.mitra himself is still ad¬ 
dressed by SunahAepha as RAja-putra^ and Bharaia- 
rishjhha. 

-4 

The Aitareya-brhhmona goes on to state that the 
priests asked SunahSepha to perform the sacrifice of the 
day. ^unahsepha then invented the ceremony called 
AnjaKsava, and prepared the Soma, accompanied by 
four verses,^ He poured the Soma into the I)rona-ka- 
Ia.4a vessel with one verse, and made the libations with 
the four first verses of the same hymn, accompanied 
by Svah^ exclamations, as the sacrifice had been 
begun by Harisohandra. Afterwards he carried out 
all the things belonging to the Avabritha ceremony, 
employing two verses, and made IlariSchandra go to 
the Ahavaiiiya fire with another hymn. 

“ When the sacrifice had thus been performed Su- 
nahSepliasat down on the lap of YiSvfLmitm. Ajigarta, 

1 These verses are to be fouuct iu the sixth Aaavaka of (he 
Mrst Mimdultt of the Rig-vedo. 
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son of SAyavfisa, said; ‘MiUUi, give me back my 
son.’* Vi6v4mitra said, ‘‘No; lor the gods liave 
given him to me.” Ho became Dcvarfita (Theodotus) 
the son of Visvfunitra, and the memboi's of the fkmi- 
lies of Kapihi and Babhru became his relations. 
Ajigarta the son of Siiyavasa said: *' Come thou, 0 
son, we, both I and thy mother call thee away.’* 
Ajigarta the son of Sfiyavasa said : “ Thou art by 
birth an Angirasa, the son of Ajigarta, celebrated as 
a poet. 0 Rlshi, go not away from the line of thy 
grandfather, come back to me,*’ iSunahtepha replied: 
“ They have seen thcc witfi a knife in thy hand, a thing 
that men Iiave never found even amongst f^fidras ; thou 
hast taken three hundred cows for me, 0 Angiras." 
Ajigarta the son of Sdyavasa said; “ My old son, it 
grieves me for the wrong that I have done ; I throw 
it away, may these hundred cows belong to thee," 
$unaht>eplia replied ; “Who once commits a sin will 
commit also another sin ; thou wilt not abstain from 
the ways of 6fidras; what thou hast committed 
cannot be redressed.*’ “ Cannot he redressed,” Vi4v3.. 
niitra repeated. “ Dreadful stood the son of SAyavasa 
when he went to kill with his knife. Be not his 
son, come and be my son.” Siiiiah&epha said : “ Tell 
us thyself, 0 son of a king, thus as thou art known to 
us, how I, who am an Angirasa, shall become thy 
son.” Vi^vamitra replied ; “ Thou shalt be the eldest 
of my sons, thy ofi’spriiig shall be the first, thou shalt 
receive the heritage which the gods have given me, 
thus I address thee.” SunahSepha replied : “ May 
the leader of the Bharatas say so, in the presence of 
his agreeing sons, for friendship’s and happiness’ sake, 
that I shall become thy son.” Then Vi^vAmitra ad- 
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irftssod his sons: ‘‘ Hear me, Madhuchhandas, Rishabha, 
Rena, Ashtaka, and all ye brotliei’S that you are, 
believe in his seniority.” 

This ViSvilmitra had a hundred sons, fifty older than 
Madhuchhandas, and fifty younger. The elder did not 
like this, and Vi4vfi.mitra pronounced a curse upon 
them, that they should become outcasts. They 
became Andhras, Pundras, Sabaras, Pulindas, Mfiti- 
bas, and many other outcast tribes, so that the 
descendants of Vi&v;ft,uiitra became the worst of the 
Dasyus. But Madhuchhandas, together with the 
other fifty sons, said : “ What our father tells us, in 
that we abide ; we place thee before us and follow thee.” 
When Tisvamitra heard this, he praised his sons and 
said : “You sons will have good children and cattle, 
because you have accepted my will, and have made 
me rich in brave sons. You, descendants of G4thin 
are to be honoured by all, you brave sons, led by 
Devarfita; he will be to you good counsel. You, 
descendants of Ku6ika, follow Devarfita, lie is your 
hero, he will give you my riches, and whatever know¬ 
ledge I possess. You are wise, all you sons of YiS- 
vfmiitra together; you are rich, you stood to uphold 
Devar^ta, and to make him your eldest, descendants of 
Gfithin. Devarata® (^unahsepha) is mentioned as a 

1 FurCiravas 
Jalinu 

* * - * X Gathiii Kausika (Bhrigus) 

VibYamitra. Satj^ayatt x Ricluka (IkshvSkus) 

Janiadagm x licDuka 

p ' ‘ - 
Faraay-raiiia* 

I bis last yersCj 'n liicli is ako altribuled to Vi^yamitra^ ought 
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li of both faniiltes, in the chlefdom of the Jahnus, 
and in the divine Veda of the Oflttiina.” 

Tiiosaiue chapter of the Aitareya-bnihmana, vhere 
this story of Sunahsepha is told, contains many cu- 
rions details on the mutual relation of the Brahmans 
and the Kshatriyas. The story of Sunah^epha is said to 
fonn a part of the inauguration of a king, to whom it 
is related by the Ilotn priests, the Adhvaryu priest 
acting the second part; perhaps an early attempt at 
dramatic representation. 

It does not necessarily follow from this legend that 
the Rishis, the authors of the Vedio hymns, offered 
human sficriGees. No one would conclude from the 
willingness of Abraham to sacrifice his own son in 
obedience to a supposed command from Jehovah, that 
the Jews had been in the habit of offering their sons 
as victims. It is not, however, because human sacri¬ 
fices seem to belong only to the most savage races of 
men, that we doubt the prevalence of this custom 
among the ancient Hindus. Human sacrifices are 
not incompatible with a higher stage of civilization, 
particularly ainong people who never doubted the 
immortality of the soul, and at the same time felt a 
craving to offer whatever seemed most valuable on 
earth to the gods in whom they believed. T here are 
few nations in the history of the world whose early 
traditions do not exhibit some traces of human sacri¬ 
fices. And though I doubt the continuance of that 
custom during the Chhandas period, I see no reason 


to be tttken rather as a recapitulation of the whole storj. Jahnu 
is one of the ancestors of Visvamitra, belonging to the Lunar 
Dynasty; Gflthin is consWeredasViavamitra's father. The com¬ 
mentator gives Jahnu as a Rishi of the family of Ajigarta, which 
seems better to agree with the Vetlic story. 
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to doubt its previous existence. A passage from tlic 
Aitareya-biAhniana offers a striking confirmation of 
this opinion. It is said there (Ait.-br. 6. 8.) that 
tlie gods took man for their victim. “ As he was taken, 
inedlia, (the sacrifice or the spirit,) went out of him. 
It entered the horse. Therefore the herse became the 
sacrilicial animal. Then the gods took the horse, 
but as it was taken, the niedha went out of him. It 
entered the oxj Therefore the ox became the sacriii- 
ciul animal. The same happened with the ox. After¬ 
wards the slieep, then the goat, and at last the earth 
became the victim. From the earth rice was produced 
and I'ice was offered in the form of purolfi,fea, in lieu 
of the sacrificial animal. The other beings which had 
formerly been offered and then been dismissed, are 
supposed to have become changed into animals unfit 
for sacrifice : man into a savage, the horse into a 
lios Gaurus, the ox into a Gayal ox, the sheep into a 
camel (ushtra), the goat into a ^arabha. All these 
animals are amedhya or unclean, and should not be 
eaten.” 

The drift of this story is most likely that in former 
times all these victims had been offered. We know 
it for certain in the case of horses and oxen, though 
aftenvards these sacrifices were discontinued. As to 
sheep and goats they were considered proper victims 
to a still Inter time. When vegetable offerings took 
the place of bloody victims, it was clearly the wish of 
the author of our passage to show that, for certain 
sacrifices, these rice-cakes were as efficient as the 
flesh of animals. He carries out his argument still 
further, and tries to show that in the rice the beard 
corresponds to the hair of animals; the husk to the 



the pliulikaranas to the blood; the’ meal to tlr 
^ ; the straw to the bones. 
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The nest story, from the i^atapatha-br4hman.a ^ 
serves to illustrate the relations between the priestly 
and royal families in the early history of Jridiaf 
and allows us an insight into the policy of the Brah* 
mans in their struggle for political influence. 

“ Janata of Videha once met with some Brahmans 
who had Just arrived. They were ^vetaketn Aru- 
neya, SmnaSushma Sfltyayajni, and Yiynavalkya. He 
said to them ; ‘ How do you perform the AgniUotra?' 
iSvetaketu replied ; ‘ 0 king, I sacrifice to two heats 
in one another, which are ever shining, and pervading 
the world with their splendour.’ * How is that ? ’ said 
the king. Svetaketu replied: ‘Aditya (the sun) is 
heat; to him do I saerilice in the evening in the 
fire (Agni). Agni is heat; to liim do I sacrifice in 
llie morning in the sun (Aditya).’ ‘ What becomes 
of him who sacrifices thus ? ’ said the king. The 
Brahman replied ; ‘ He becomes evershining with 

happiness and splendour, and has his dwelling with 
these two gods and is one with them.’ 

Then Somasushma began : *0 king, I sacrifice to 
light in light.’ * How is that ? ’ said the king. Soma- 
^uslima replied: ‘ Aditya is light, to him do I sacrifice 
in the evening in Agni. Agni is light, to him do I 
sacrifice in the morning in Aditya.’ ‘ What becomes 
of him who sacrifices thus?’ said the king. The 
Brahman replied: * He becomes full of light and 
splendour in this Hfe, and has his dwelling witli 
these two gods and is one with them.’ 

* Satapatha-brahmnna, MiJliyandma-^akhi, xL 4. The same 
story is alludod to in the Brihaduraiiyaka, iv. L 
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Ttjen said Yiijnavalkya: ‘I offer the Agulhotra 
in taking out the fire (from the house-altar); for 
when Aditya sets, all the gods follow him, and if they 
see that I take out the fire, they come back, and, 
after having cleaned the sacrificial vessels, having 
filled them again, and after having milked also the 
sacred cow, I shall delight them, when I see them 
again, and they see me.’ 

Janaka said: ‘ Thou, 0 YAjnavalkya, hast come 
very near to the Agnihotra; I shall give thee a hundred 
cows. But thou dost not know what becomes after¬ 
wards of these two libations (in the morning and 
evening).’ So he said, then mounted his car and 
went away. 

The priests said: * This lellow of a E^l,janya has 
insulted us; let us call him out for a Brahman-dis¬ 
pute.’ Y&jnavolkya observed, * We are Bralimans, 
he a fellow of a Efyanya. If we vanquished him, 
whom should we say we had vanquished ? But if he 
vanquished us, people would say of us that a Eitjanya 
had vanquished Brahmans. Do not think of this.’ 
They allowed what he s.aid, and Y.^jnavalkya mounted 
Ids car, and followed the king. He reached the king, 
and the king said to him, * Yfijnavalkya, dost thou 
come to know the Agnihotra ?’ * The Agnihotra, 

O king,’ replied Y^'navalkya.” 

Here the king begins to explain to Yfljnavalkya his 
own view of the two morning and evening libations, 
called Agnihotra. He says, that these two sacrifices 
rise into the air, and are there again performed ; the 
wind being the fuel, and the rays the bright libation. 
Then he goes on explaining how these two sacrifices, 
after having delighted the. air, enter the sky, where 
they arc performed by sun aud moon ; how tiiey 
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back to the earth, and are performed by fire 
(warmth) and plants ; how they enter the man, and 
are performed by his tongue and food; how they enter 
the woman, and a son is born. “‘This is the true 
Agnihotra, 0 Yijnavidkya,’ said the kingj ‘there is 
nothing higlier than tins.’ Y^jnavalkya granted 
him a boon; and the king said, ‘ May I be allowed, 
Y^jnavalkya, to ask thee what I wish.’ Since then 
Jnnaka became a Brahman.” 

The two following stories are of a more mytho^ 
logical character, and contain curious traditions about 
Mann, the supposed ancestor of mankind. The first 
is from the Aiiareya-bn\hmana, v. 11. 

“ NS,blAne(lishtha, the son of Maim, had been de¬ 
prived of his paternal share by his brothel's, while he 
was pursuing his studies (in the house of his Gruru). 
When he came home, he said, * What is my share ?’ 
They replied (pointing to Manu), ‘ The father, who 
is our governor and arbitrator.’ (Therefore sons 
call now their father, governor (nishth&va^) and ar¬ 
bitrator (avavaditri)). He went to his father and 
said, ‘ Father, they have made thee to be my share.’ 
The father replied, ‘ Do not believe it, my son, by 

’ The coniiDcDtary explains, f»rsT^: '£RfwRiK'«l'4- 
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..'ny means. The Angiras’ there perform a sacrifice 
in oixier to go to Ifeaven, but every time they come 
to tiie sixth (lay, they get confused. Let them recite 
these two hymns (of thineon the sixth day, and 
when they go to heaven they will give thee all the 
great riches which they have brought together f^r 
the sacrifice.’ The son said, ‘ Yeswent to them, 
and spoke: ‘Ye sages, receive me, the'son of Manu.’*'® 
They replied, ‘ What is thy wish that thou speakest 
thus ?' He an.swer(:d, ‘ I shall teach you this sixth 
day, and you shall give me, when you go to heaven, all 
these great riches which you have brought together 
for the sacrifice.’ They agreed, and he recited for 
them these two hymns on the sixth day. Thus the 
Angiras’ understood the sacrifice and the life in 
heaven. Therefore, when the Hotri priest recites 
these two hymns on the sixtii day, it leads to an un¬ 
derstanding of the sacrifice and of the life in heaven. 

When the Angiras' were going to heaven tliey 
said, “ A]i these great riches are thine, 0 Brah¬ 


man.”® While he was putting them together, a 


man^ in dark dress came up from the iiortli, and said 


^ Two liybim ascnbefl to Nab!ianet3isb|^> occur in tbe 
vedft, Madid ala, x. 5* 1. 2- 

^ These words are taken from the second hjmn of Kabbti-' 
iicdishtUa. 

^ The text is but the coinraeiJtator 

says, it is to be understood of a thousand cows or aniinals, lufton the 
spot of tliQ sacrifice, md that in a diffeiTril ^akha of this Bmli- 

nnina the teit is ^ ^ tnsrf '^rr- 

fTTwr 

* Tbe commentafor says^ that this is Rudra, the lord of animals 
and that this is clearly indicated in a different Saklifi, where tlm 

text is ff 
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ia mine, mine ia what is left on the aacretl 
spot.’ Nflbb^neclishtha replied, * They gave it to 
me.’ The man said, ‘ Then let us ask thy father 
about it.’ He went to Ids father, and the father said,' 
‘ Have they given thee nothing, my son ?’ Nftbhane- 
cll.;jhtha replied, ‘They gave me a portion, but then a 
man in dark dress eame up from the nortli, and said, 
“ This is mine j mine is what is left on the sacred spot,” 
and took it.’ The father said, ‘ It belongs to him, in¬ 
deed, my son, but he will give it to thee.’ Tbere- 
mion Nkbh^nedishtha went back and said, ‘This is 
thine indeed, 0 reverend sir; thus spoke my father.’ 
‘This I give to thee,* replied the man, ‘who hast 
spoken the truth. Therefore the truth must be 
spoken by a man who knows it. These verses of 
Ntibhilnedishlha give great riches. They give great 
riches; and he understands on the sixth, daj^ the life 
in heaven who knows this.’ ” 

The next extract is taken from the iSatapatha- 
brainnana, i. 8. 1. 1. (Prap. vi. 3. 1.):— 

“ To Manu they brought in the morning water to 
wash. As they bring it witli their hands for the 
washing, a fish comes into the hands of Manu as soon 
as he has washed hiniself. 

He spoke to Manu the word: — ‘Keep me, I 
shall preserve thee,’ Manu said, ‘ From what wilt 
thou preserve me ?’ The fish said, ‘The flood will 
carry -away all these creatures. I shall preserv'e 
thee from it,’ ‘ How canst thou bo kept ?’ said 
Manu. 

The fish replied, ‘ As lung as we are small there 
is much destruction for us; fish swallows fish. First, 
then, thou must keep me in a jar. If I outgrow it 
dig a hole, and keep mo in it. if 1 outgrow this, 
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take me to the sea, and I shall be saved from de¬ 
struction.’ 

He became soon a large fish. He said to Maim, 
‘ When I am full-grown, in the same year the flood 
will come. Build a ship then, and worship me, and 
when the flood rises go into the ship, and I shall pre¬ 
serve thee from it.’ , 

M.anu brought the fish to the sea, after he had 
kept him thus. And in the year which the fish had 
pointed out Menu had built a ship, and worshipped 
the fish. Then when, the flood had risen, he went 
into the ship. The fish came swimming to him, and 
Mauu fastened the rope of the ship to a horn of the 
fish. The fish carried him by it over the northern 
mountain. 

The fish saki, ‘ I have preserved thee. Bind the 
ship to a tree. May the water not cut thee asunder 
while thou art on the mountain. A.s the water will 
sink, thou wilt slide down.’ Hanu slid down with 
the water; and this is called the Slope of JManu on 
the northern mountain. The flood had carried away 
all these creatures, and thus Manu was left there 
alone. 

He went along meditating a hymn, and wishing 
for offspring. And he saorificed there also (a paka- 
yajna). Taking clarified butter, coagulated milk, 
whey and curds, lie made an oflering to the waters. 
In a year a woman was brought forth from it. She 
rose unctuous and trickling; and where she stood 
there was clarified butter. Mitra and Vanma came 
to meet her. 

They said to her, ‘ Who art thou ?’ She said, 

‘ The daughter of Manu.’ ‘ Say thou art ours,’ they 
said. ‘No,’ she replied; ‘ he who has begotten me 
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I belong.' Then they asl?©*! her to bo 
sister, and she half agreed and half did not agree. 
She went off and came to Manu. 

Mann said to her, * Who art thou ?' She said, 

‘ 1 am thy daughter.’ ‘ How art thou my daughter ?’ 
he asked. She replied, ‘ The oblations which thou 
hast thrown into the waters, clarified butter, coagu¬ 
lated milk, whey and curds, by them thou hast be¬ 
gotten me. I am a blessing. Praise me at the sacri¬ 
fice. If thou praise me at the sacrifice, thou wilt be 
rich in offspring and cattle. AThatever blessing thou 
wilt aslc by me, will all be given to thee.’ Thus lie 
praised her in the middle of this sacrifice; for the 
middle of the sacrifice is that which comes between 
the introductory and the final prayers (praySj^s and 
anuy^jtis). 

Manu went along with her, meditating a hymn, 
and wishing for offspring ; and by her he begat this 
offspring, which is called the offspring of Manu, 
and wliatever blessing he asked was all given to 
him. 

She is indeed Idti, Whoever knows this, and 
goes wdth Id A,., he begets the offspring which Manu 
begat; and whatever blessing he asks by her, is all 
given to him.” 

These extracts from the CrMimanas will be suffi¬ 
cient to show that there is much curious information 
to be gathered from these compilations./ In spite of 
their general dreariness, the Brflhmanas well deserve 
to be preserved from destruction/which can only be 
done by the help of European editors, / It is true 
that the ceremonial, the vidhis, can be better studied 
in the Sfitras, but if we want to know what meaning 
was assigned to every act of the sacrifice, sucli as it 







Iiatl been handed down and become fixed in Hie 
ISrahinaiiic society of India, long before the composi¬ 
tion of any Bralirnaiia, we must consult these works. 
Though their professed object is to teach the sacrifice, 
they allow a much larger space to dogmatical, exege- 
fieal, mystical and philosophical speculations, than to 
the ceremonial itself. They appeal continually to 
earlier authorities, and in some of them, particularly 
in the Kaushitaki-braliraana, the conflicting opinions 
of ancient sages are so well confronted, and their 
respective merits so closely discussed, that wo some- 
times imagine ourselves reading the dogmatic philo¬ 
sophy of daiinini. According to the views of native 
commentators, the characteristic feature of the Brfth- 
inanas consists in doubt, deliberation, and discussion, 
and the word Mimflnsfl, which afterwards became the 
title of Jaimini’s philosophy, is frequently used in the 
Erklirnanas to introduce the very problems ivhieh 
occupjy the attention of JaiminI and his followers. 
Of course the discussion is not a bond fide discussion. 
The two sides of every question are stated, but they 
only serve to lead us on to the conclusion which the 
author of the Brahraana considers in the light of a 
divine revelation. ’We are reminded of the disputa¬ 
tions of two Doctors of Theology who defend for a 
t ime the most heretical propositions with the sharpest 
iveapons of logic and rhetoric, though tliey would 
extremely regret the final victory of that cause which, 
for argument’s sake, they are called upon to maintain. 
Never was dogmatism more successfully veiled under 
the mask of free discussion than in the Mimllnsa or 
discussion of the Brahinunas. / 

, / The fact of so many authorities beirig quoted by 
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amo in these works shows that the Brahmanas ex¬ 
hibit the accumulated thougiits of a long succes¬ 
sion of eaiiy theologians and philosophers. But the 
very earliest of these sages follow a train of thought 
which gives clear evidence of a decaying religion. 
The Bnihinanas presuppose, not only a complete col¬ 
lection of the ten Mandalas of the Rig-veda, not only 
the establishment of a most complicated ceremonial, 
not only the distribution of the ceremonial offices 
among three or four classes of priests, but a complete 
break in the primitive tradition of the Aryan settlers 
of India. At the time when the law was laid down 
about the employment of certain hymns at certain 
parts of the sacrifice, the original meaning of these 
hymns, and the true conception of the ^ods to whom 
they were addressed, had been lost. ' The meaning 
also of the old and sacred customs by which their 
forefathers had hallowed the most critical epochs of 
life and the principal divisions of the year, had faded 
away from the memory of those whose lucubrations 
on the purport of the sacrifices have been embalmed 
in the so-called Arthavfldas of the Brflhmanas. It is 
difficult to determine whether, before the beginning 
of the Br4hmaua period, there existed various S&khfls 
among the Bahvrichas. The collection of the Rig- 
veda-sanhitfi must no doubt have been completed 
long before the age which led to the composition ,of 
Brfthmaiias. Various readings also may have found 
their way into that collection before the Brahrnana 
period. But the scrupulous preservation of such 
variations, which were the natural result of oral tra¬ 
dition, seems more akin to tlie spirit of the BiAli- 
manas than to that of an earlier age./ Tliere is less 
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room for doubt as to the date of the of the 

Adhvaryas and Chhandogas. They belong to the 
Brahinana period. What is called the Taittinyu- 
sauhitd is no Sanhitfi,, in the usual sense of the word, 
but was originally the BrA,hmniia of the ancient 
Adhvaiyus. It contains the description of the sacri¬ 
fice, such as it would be required by the Adhvaryus. 
The composition of a separate SanhitA in their be¬ 
half, the so-called Sanlntil of the White Yojur- 
veda, is contemporaneous with, if not later than, the 
collection of the ^latapatha-brS,hmana. We therefore 
consider all the Si^khiis of the Adhvaryus, with the 
exception of their Sfltra-sakhiia, as Brfi,liniana-feakh ^9 
which had grown up during the Brahmana i^riod, 
And if we feel more he.sitation with regara to the 
Sanhitil of the Chhandogas, it is not with reference 
to what is usually called the S4ma-veda-sanliit&, but 
with regard to the Gfinaa These collections of hymns, 
tlfough they have a purely ceremonial object, have an 
air of antiTj[uity, and we could hardly understand how 
the Tandya-brahman a, even in its original component 
parts, could have arisen', unless we suppose that there 
existed previously collections and groups of hymns, 
comprised under special names, such as wc find in the 
Gilnas, Without, therefore, pronouncing a dehnite 
opinion on the existence of any SiikhSs of the two 
minor Vedas, previous to the first appearance of Br4h- 
inana literature, wc confine ourselves to the assertion, 
that not one line of any of the Brahmanas which we 
possess could have been composed, until after the com¬ 
plete collection of the Rig-veda, and after the three¬ 
fold division of the ceremonial. Not one of the Bri\h- 
manas was composed by a Brahman who ^vas not 
cither a Bahvyicha, nn Adhvuryu, or Chhandoga. 
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^?ffere was a. fourth class of superintending priests, 
wlio were supposed to be cognisant of the duties 
of all the three other classes: but there was, as 
we sliall see, neither Brahnmna nor Sanhita for 
ftieir special benefit. According to the opinion of 
some, the superintendent or Brahman might indeed 
bean Adhvaryu, or even a Chhandoga, buttho gene* 
ral rule is that he sliould be a Bahvricha^, because 
the Bahvrielta had the widest knowledge of Vedic 
hyntns. There must have been a time when every 
Brahman who had to act as a priest, whatever offices 
he had to perform at the sacrifice, was acquainted with 
the complete body of the sacred hymns, collected in the 
Kig-vq^a. But o'f that time no traces are left in our 
BiAhmanas. Our Bnbhmanas know of no hymns 
which are not the property of Hotri, Adhvaiyu, or 
Udg&tri; they know of no priests, except the four 
classes which have divided between themselves all the 
sacrifices, and have distinct duties assigned to them, 
whether they officiate singly or jointly. Such a 
system could only have been carried out by a power¬ 
ful and united priesthood j its origin and continuance 
can liardly be conceived, wnthout the admission of 
early councils and canons. Originally every sacrifice 
was a spontaneous act, and as such had a meaning. 
Wlien the sacrifices fell into the hands of priests, the 
priest was at first the minister, afterwards the repre- 


' Kau3li.-l)r. vi, i 1. ftTn;: 

rrm Tfn 


f%(Ti Some allowance miia^ be made for the 
ftLCt that the Kauahitakins are BahvHchoa. 
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isentatiVC, of tliosO wlio offered the sacnfice. But It 
is only in the last stage of priestcraft that the spoils 
are divided, and certain acta made the monopoly 
of certain priests. All this had taken place before 
tlio rising of what we call the Bnlhinana literature, 
and Ave tnaj' well conceive that but lew traces are 
left in these works of the thoughts and feelings whicli 
had suggested the first spontaneous acts of the early 
worshippers of India. 

The transition from a natural worship to an arti¬ 
ficial ceremonial may take place gradually. It had 
taken place long before the beginning of the lirfih* 
inaiia period, and the process of corruption continued 
during this and the succeeding periods, till at last the 
very corruption became a principle of new life. 
But there is throughout the Br&hraaiias such a 40 ra- 
plete misunderstanding of the original intention of 
the Vedic hymns, that we can hardly understand 
how such an estrangement could have taken place, 
unless there had been at some thne or other a 
sudden and violent break in the chain of tradi¬ 
tion. The author of the BrAhmanas evidently 
imagined that those, ancient hymns w-ere written 
simply for the sake of their sacrifices, and wliatever 
interpretation they thought fit to assign to these acts, 
the same, they supposed, had to be borne out by the 
hymns. This idea has vitiated the whole system of 
Indian exegesis. It might be justified, perhaps, if It 
had only been applied to the purely sacrificial hymns, 
particularly to those which are found in the Sanhitds 
of the Sfi.ma-veda and Yajur-veda. But the liig- 
veda too has experienced the same treatment at the 
hands of Indian comracritators, and the stream of 
tradition, flowing from the fountain-head of the ori- 
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al pMts, lifis, like the waters of the Sarasvati, diS' 
appeared in the sauds of a desert. Not only was the 
true nature of the gods, as eonceivetl by the early 
poets, completely lost sight of, but new gods were 
actually created out of words which were never 
intended as names of divine beings. There are 
several hymns in the Rig-veda containing questions 
as to who is tlic true or the most powerful god. One 
in particular is well known, in which each verse 
ends with the inquiring exclamation of the poetj 
“ Kasmai devAya havish&vidheina?” “ To which god 
shall we sacrifice ivith our offering?” This, and 
similar hymns, in which the interrogative pronoun 
occurred, were employed at various sacrifices, A 
rule had been laid down, that in every sacrificial 
hymn, there must be a deity addressed by the poet. 
In order to discover a deity where no deity existed, 
the most extraordinary objects, such as a present, a 
drum, stones, plants, were raised to the artificial 
I'ank of deities. In accordance with the same system, 
we find that the authors of the Br^hmanas had so 
completely broken witli the past, that, forgetful of 
the poetical character of the hymns, and the yearning 
of the poets after the unknoivn god, they exalted the 
interrogative pronoun itself into a deity, and acknow¬ 
ledged a god Ka or Who ? In the TaittiHya-sanhita* 
(i. 7. 6. 6.), in the Kaushitaki-brfihmana (xxiv. 4.), 
in the Ttiudya-brhhmana (xv. JO.), and in the iSata- 
patha-br^hmana, wherever interrogative verses occur, 
the author states, that Ka is PrajA.pati, or the Lord 
of Creatures (prajS,patir vai Kah). Nor did they 
stop here. Some of the hymns in which the inter- 
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^ See Boluiingk arul Botli’s Did Sort ary, s. v. 
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TOgative pronoun occurred were called Kadvat, i, e, 

having had or quid. But soon a new adjective was 

formed, and not only the hymns, but the sacrifice 

also, offered to the god, were called JTiJya, or who-ish. 

This word, which is not to be identified with the 
^ * » 
Latin cujtis, cuja, cujuni, but is merely the artificial 

product of an effete mind, is found in the Taittinya- 
sanhitfi (j. 8. 3. 1.), and in the Vfijasaneyi-sanhitI, 
(xsiv. 15.). At the time of Panini this W'ord had 
acquired such legitimacy as to call for a separate niie 
explaining its formation (Pan. iv. 2.25.). The Com¬ 
mentator here explains Ka by Brahman. After this, 
we can hardly wonder that in the later Sanskrit lite¬ 
rature of the Puranas, Ka appears as a recognised 
god, as the supreme god, with a genealogy of his 
own, perhaps even with a wife ; and that in the laws 
of Manu, one of the recognised forma of marriage, 
generally known by the name of the Praj&pati-mar- 
riage, occurs under the monstrous title of K&ya. 

What is more natural than that the sun should be 
called in the hymns, golden-handed ? The BiAhmana, 
however, affected with a kind of voluntary blindness, 
must needs explain this simple epithet by a story of 
the sun having lost his hand, and having received 
instead a hand made of gold. 

It would be useless to multiply these instances, as 
/'every page of the BrAhmanas contains the clearest 
proof that the spirit of the ancient Vedic poetry, and 
the purport of the original Vedic sacrifices, were 
both beyond the comprehension of the authors of the 
BrAhmanas. But although we thus perceiv'e tlie wide 
chasm between the Bralimana period and that period 
by wdnch it is preceded, we have still to answer the 
question whether any probable limits can be assigned 
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the duration of this literary period. The Brfi,h- 
rnanas are not the work of a few individuals. By 
whomsoever they were brought into that form in 
which w^e now possess them, no one can claim the 
sole authorship of the dogmas which are incorporated 
in each Brhhmana. The BrMinianas represent a 
complete period during which the whole stream of 
thought flowed in one channel, and took, at least in 
that c]a.ss which alone sustained intellectual activity, 
the form of prose, never before applied to literary 
productions. There are old and new Brahmanas, 
but the most modern hardly differ in style and lan¬ 
guage from the most ancient. The old Br^Lhmanas 
passed through several changes, represented by the 
Brhhmaiia-6fLkhfis, and -even the most modern were 
not exempt from these modifications. Considering, 
therefore, that the BrAhmana period must com¬ 
prehend the first establishment of the threefold 
ceremonial, the composition of separate Biihmanas, 
the formation of Bi’&hmana-charanas, and the schism 
between old and new Charanas, and their various 
collections, it would seem impossible to bring tbe 
whole within a shorter space than 200 years./ Of 
course this is merely conjectural; but it would re¬ 
quire a greater stretch of imagination to account for 
the production in a smaller number of years of that 
mass of Brhhmanic literature which still exists, or is 
known to have existed. Were we to follow the tradi¬ 
tions of the Brahmanas themselves, we should have 
much less difficulty in accounting for the great Vsiriety 
of authors quoted, and of opinions stated in the Brfih- 
manas, They contain lists of teachers through whom 
the Br&,hraarias wure handed down, wiiich would 
extend the limits of this age to a very considerable 
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gree. I'lie Chhandogas have assigned a separate 
Brhhraana to the list of their teachers, viz. the Van&i- 
brahmana, a work the existence of which ought not to 
liave been called into question, as a copy of it existed 
in the Bodleian Library.^ In the 6atapatha-br6.h- 
inana these lists are repeated at tlie end of various 
sections. There seems to be no imaginable object in 
inventing these long lists, as in the eyes of the 
Brahmans they would have been much too short for 
the extravagant antiquity assigned to their sacred 
boobs. With the exception of the highest links in 
each chain of teachers, the lists have an appearance 
of authenticity rarely to be met with in Indian com¬ 
positions. The number of teachers in the Tansa- 
brahmana amounts to 53, the last of them, Ka&yapa, 
the father, iiaving received the tradition from Agni, 
or the god of fire. From Agni the tradition is 
further traced to In dm, Yayu (wind), Mrityn 
(death), Prajltpati (the Lord of Creation), and lastly 
to Brahman, the Self-existing. From Ka^yapa, down 
to BMha Gautama, his 26th successor, tlie line of 
teachers seems to have been undivided. RAdha 
Gautama had two pupils, who apparently became the 
founders of different schools. One is called Anka 
Dlulnanjayya, who received instruction from Kddha 
Gautama and Aindvfi.sya lS^indiIy&yana; the other, 
Gobhila, had no teacher besides Rddha. The suc¬ 
cessors of Gobhila are eleven in number, while those 
of Anfeu DhAnanjayya are twenty-five. 

In the iSatapatha-brAhmaua we find four Van^s, . 

* Prof. Weber’s recent edition of this tract, is tbe best amende 
lie could liave made for his former scepticism with regnrd to the 
existence) of titis and other Brahnineias of tlie Saraa-veda. 







The most hnportiint of tiiem stands at the end of the 
whole Avork, and consists of fifty-live names ; the last 
of the limnan teachers being again Kakyapa, who 
here i^supposed to have received his revelation from 
Vhch, the goddess of speech. She received it tlirough 
Ainbhiiil from Aditya, the siin. Among the succes¬ 
sors of Ka&yapa we mark the 10th, Y&jnavalkya, the 
pupil of UdditUka and the teacher of Asuri; and 
the 15th, S^njivjputra. S^njiviputra seems to have 
united two lines of teachers; he was the pupil of 
K&r&ake}'iputra, and, according to the Vanfea of the 
10th book, he was likewise the pupil of Miiiidfikilyani, 
the 9th successor of Tura Kfivasheya, wlio is fabled 
to have received his revelation, not througii the agency 
of Vfich, Ainbhi^, and Aditya, but direct from PrajA- 
pati and the self-existing Brahman. There are two 
other Vanbs, one at the end of the MadhukUnda, the 
other at the end of the Yiijnavalkiya-kamla. Both arc, 
in reality, varieties of one and the same YanSa, their 
diflFerences arising from the confusion caused by the 
recurrence of similar names. That of the Madhu- 
Hnda consists of sixty names, only forty-five or 
forty-six of which have an historical appearance. 
The principal divine teachers after Brahman, the 
Self-existing, arc Parameshthin (Prajipati ?), Jlrityu 
(death), Dadhyach Atharvana, and the two Alvins. 

At the end of the Khila-klLnda a fifth list is found, 
not a Yank, but a list of teachers who handed down 
the Yan&a. This seems to be ascribed to Udd&laka 
Aruneya, the teacher of YHjnavalkya, as its original 
author. 
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lists of TKAcnmis. 




Yfij iiftVttlk!ja^kandii. 

The same as in Ma- 
clhiikanda. 


Lists of Teachers from the datapatha-br^hinana 
Madhukanda. 

1. Saurpan^yya. 

2 . Gautama. 

3 . Y&tsya. 

4 . V&tsyaandPiir^arya.^ 

5 . S^nkritya and Bha- 

radv^ja. 

6 . Audavflhi and ^A-n- 

dilya. 

7 . Yaijav&pa and Gau¬ 

tama. 

8 . Vaij av^p&yana an d 

Vaislitapureya. 

9 i iSandilya and Rauhi- 
nayana. 

10. Saitnaka and Atreya, 

and Raibhya. 

11 , Pautim&shyAyana and 

KaundinyAyana. 


12 . Kaundinya. 

13 . Kaundinya. 

14 . Kaundinya and Ag- 

nivefeya. 

15 . Saitava. 

16 . PSrMarya. 

17 . JAtukarnya. 


Jaiyantiyana instead of 
Atreya. 

The same as in the Jila- 

dhukAnda. 

* * 

Kaundinyau, 

AurnavabliAh, 

Kaundinya. 

Kaundinya. 

Kaundinya and Agni- 
veSya. 

Saitava. 

The same as in the Ma- 
dhukAnda. 


> Wbcn there are two tefiohei'9, It is always the second through 
whom the tradition was carried on, except in No, 28. where there 
has evidently beer, a great confusion. 



Gauta¬ 


ma. 


20. Bh&radv^ja. 

21. VaijavapS-yana. 

22. Kau^ik4yani. 

23. Ghritakauiika. 

24. Pfirfiiary&yana. 

25. PA,r&.^rya. 

26. J§,tukarnya. 

27. Bh^rad-vSja. 

28. Bhiradvfijja and Asu- 

nlyaiia, and Y&ska, 
2&. Traivani. 

30. Aupajandhani. 

31. Asuri. 

32. Bh^radv^ja, 

33. Atreya. 

34. M&nti. 

35. Gautama. 

36. Gautama, 

37. V^tsya. 


Vnlflk&kauaiku. 

Kftsh&yana. 

SaukarHyana. 


>■ (iesunt. 


Traivani. 

Aupajandhani.* 

Asuri. 


‘The T8.jnaralkiyfl-kS.nda inserts here : SayiUiSyana, 

KansikSyani (^S). 
Ghritakausika (23). 
PSrasarySyana (24), 
Pai-Ssarya (25). 
JAtukarnya (26). 
BhSradraja (27). 
BhSradvSja and 
Aeurayana and Yaska 
Trairani (29), 
Aupajandhani (30). 
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Madliukaufla. 

38. 6^dilya. 


39. KaiSorya Esipya. 

40. KumS,rah&rita. 

41. G^tlava. 

42. VldarbMkaHncluiyfl. 

43. Vatsan’ftps^tBftbhravtt- 

44. Pathas Saubhara. 

45. Ay&aya Aiigirasa. 

46. Abhllti Tv^shtra. 

47. Vi&var6pa Tvilshtra. . 

48. The two A4vins. 

49. Dadhyach Atharvana. 

50. Atharvan Daiva. 

51. Mrityii Pradhvansana. 

52. Pradhvansana. 

53. Ekarsht. 

54. Viprajitti. 

55. Vyasbti. 

66. San^lrU. 

57. San4tana. 

58. Sanaga, 

59. Paraineshthin. 

60. Brahman Svayambhu. 


Last Book. 

1. BbflradT&ji-piitTa. 

2. Yatslmfindavi-putra. 

3. P5r5.4arl-putra. 

4. G^rgl-putra. 

5. PA,r&^ari-kaundini*putra. 

6. Gfirgi-putra. 

7. G&rgi*putra. 

8. BMeyi-putra. 


LISTS OF TEACHERS. 
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9. 

10 . 

n. 

12 . 

13. 

14. 

15. 

16. 

17. 

18. 

19. 

20 . 
21 . 
22 . 

23. 

24. 

25. 

26. 

27. 

28. 

29. 

30. 

31. 

32. 

33. 

34. 

35. 

36. 

37. 

38. 

39. 

40. 

41. 

42. 


Mausliiki-putra. 

Hflrtkarrn- putra. 
Bh6.i’aclv(lji-putra. 
Paingi-putra. 
i&aunaki-putra. 

K^yapi val4kyam^ltha ri-putra. 
Kautsi-putra. 
liaudhi-putra. 
64Iank^^.yani•putra. 

V firshagani-putra. 
Gautami-putra. 

Atreyi-putra. 

Gautami-putra. 

V^tsi-putra. 

Bhflradv^j i-pu tra. 

P4r4kri-putra. 

Varkftruni-putra. 

Artabh^gi-putra. 

I^aungi-putra. 

Sanki’iti-putra. 

Alambi-putra. 

Alamb&yani-putra. 

JA^yauti-putra. 

MAnddk&yani-putra. 

M^ndAki-putra. 

SAndiU'putra. 

Rath itari-putra. 
Kraunchiki-putrau. 

Yaid abhri ti-putra. 
Bb^luki-putra. 

BrSchinay ogi-putra. 
Sdnjwl-puira. 

K ^r&akeyi-putra. 

Prisni-putra Asuriv^lsiujg^ 


Xth Book. 
S&^nfi-d-puira, 
M^uddkkyani. 
M^iidavya. 


LISTS OF TKACHERS. 







43. Afiiirijana, 

44. Asuri. 


Kautsa. 

M^hitthi. 


45. Yfijnavalkya. (V^ja- V amaJtakshilyana. 
saneya Y&jnavalkya, Kh.) 

46. XJdclMaka. (UddS,- V&tsya, 
laka Aruneya, Kh.) 


47. Aruna. 

48. UpaveSi. 

49. Kuari, 


S&ndilya. 

KuVri. 

Yajnavachas Rkjastarabk* 
y^tia. 

Tnra K&vasheya.'- 


50, VSjaSravas. 


51. Jihvkvat Bkdhyoga. Prajkpati. 

52. Asita Y&rshagana. Brahman Svayarnbhu. 

53. Harita Kaiyapa. 

54. iSilpa KaSyapa. 

.55. Ka^yapa Naidhruvi. 

56. Vkch. 

67. Ambhini. 

58. Aditya, 


Khiki-kdnda, 

* # 

Satyakdraa J5bS,la. 
JAnaki Ayastbtlua. 
Chftda Bhfigavitti, 
Madhuka Paingya. 
V^jasaneya YAjnavalkya. 
Tldd^laka Artmeya. 

Vansa of the S&ma-veda. 


1. Sarvadatta G4rgya. 


2. Eudrabhdti Drahy4yani. 

3. Tr4ta Aiahumata. 

* Tlie priest of JanamqayaPAnksliifnj at his Abhislieka sacri¬ 
fice, is called Tura Kkras^ya in the Ait.-br. riii, 21. 
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4. Nigada PiiTiuvalk;. 

5. Girisarmati KfiiiflieviddJji. 

6. Brahtnavriddhi ChhandogaraShakL 

7. Mitravarchas Stliairaktiyana. 

8. Supratita Auluridya. 

9. Briliaspatigupta ^^lyas^hi. 

10. BhavatrAta 6S,ya3thi. 

11. Kustuka SS,rkarfikslia, 

12. Sravariadatta Kauhak, 

13. Susfirada ^Mankityana. 

14. tjrjayat Aupamanyava, 

15. Bh&numat Anpa- AryamabhOti E&labava. 
maijyava. 

16. Anaiidaja Ch^ndha* BhadraSarman EauSika. 
iislyana. • 

17. Samba S^rkarfi- Pushyaya&as Audavraji. 
ksha, and Kilmboja Anpa- 

manyava. 

18. Mad^ag^l^a SaungiL- Sankara Gautama, 
yani, 

19. Sati Aushtr&kshi. AryamaradhaGobhilaand 

P4sharaiti*a Gobhila. 

20. Su§rava8 V&rsha- Aivamitra Gobhila. 
ganya. 

21. PrA.tarahnaKauhala. Varunamitra Gobhila. 

22. Ketu YAjya. MOlamitra Gobhila. 

23. MitravindaKauhala. Vatsamitra Gobhila. 

24. Sunitha K&patava. Gaulgulaviputra Gobhila. 

25. Sutemanas S&ndl- BrihadvasuGobhila(pitk). 
ly^yana. 

26. AnSii DhAnanj^yya. Gobhila. 


27. Am^y^sya Stodily^yana and Rildha Gautama. 

28. Ghti’i Gautama. 




29. Samvargajit L4raak4yana, 

30. f^fikadiifia BhSxlitilyaTia. 

31. Vichakslitina T,todya. 

32. Gardabhimukha S&ndily&yana. 

33. tJdaraSaudilya (the father). 

34. Atidhanvan l^aunaka and MaSaka GS-rgj’a. 

35. Stlnraka G4rgy»i (the father). 

38, V4sishtha Chaikit4neya. 

37. Vksishtha Araihauya (a prince). 

38. Sumantra Bdbhrava Gautama. 

39. I^iisha Y41meya Bhkradvkja. 

40. Arkla D4rteya i^aunaka. 

41. Driti Aindrota Saunaka (the father). 

42. Indrota Saunaka (the father).* 

43. YrishaSuahna Yitkvata. 

44. Nikothaka Bh4yaj4tya. 

45. Pratithi Devataratha- 

46. Devataras ^4vas4yana (the father). 

47. Sayaa (the father). 

48. Agnibhh KkSyapa. 

49. Indrabhh. Kk^yapa. 

50. Mitrabhh, K^iiyapa. 

51. Yibhandaka KMyapa (the father). 

52. Rishyak’inga KMyapa (the father). 

53. KaSyapa (the father), 

54. Agni (fire). 

55. Indra. 

56. Ykyu (wind). 

57. Mrityu (death). 

58. Prajkpati (Lord of Creation.) 

59. Brahman Svayambhu. 


> The priest of Janamyaya Parikahita, nt hia Horse sacrifice, ia 
called Indrota (Daivapa) Saunafca in the Satapatha, xiii. 5. 4. t., 
and in the MuhSbh, xii, S595. seq. Cf. IVeber, Ind. Stud. i. pp. 
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would be difficult to tell how these long striugs 
of names are to be accounted for, whatever system of 
chronology we adopt. If we were in possession of the 
Vanfeas of the Bahvrichas and the ancient Adhvar- 
yus, we might perhaps see more clearly. But it is 
important to observe that these two, which are deci¬ 
dedly the two most ancient Vedas, seem to have had 
no VanSas at all. However this may be explained 
hereafter, certain it is,—and these long lists of names 
teach at least this one thing,—that the Brahmans them¬ 
selves looked upon the Brdhmana period as a long 
continued succession of teachers, reaching from the 
time when these lists were made and recited to the 
most distant antiquity, back to the very dynasties of 
their gods. If, therefore, we limit the age of the 
BrAhnianas to the two centuries from 600 to 800 B. c., 
it is more likely that hereafter these limits will have 
to be extended than that they will prove too wide. 

There is one work which ought to be mentioned 
before we leave the Br^hmana period, the Gopatba- 
brdhmana. It is the Brdhraana of the Brahraa-veda, 
the Veda of the Atharvdngiras’ or Bhrigu-Angiras’. 
This Veda does not properly belong to the sacred 
literature of the Brahmans, and though in later times 
it obtained the title of the fourth Veda, there was 
originally a broad distinction between the magic 
formulas of the Athai’vtlngiras’ and the hymns of 
the Bahvrichas, the Chhandogas, and the Adhvaryus, 
Madhushdana states the case simply and clearly, 
" The Veda,” he says, “is divided into Rich, Yajush 
and Sfiman for the purpose of carrying out the sacrii 
fice u nder its tliree different forms. The duties of the 
Hotri priests are perforn)ed with the Rig-veda, those 
of the Adhvaryu priests with the Yajur-veda, those 
of the Udgafri priests with the S&tna-vcda. The duties 
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of the Brahman and the sacrifice!* are contained in all 
the three. The Atharva-veda, on the contrary, is totally 
different. It is not used for the sacrifice, but only 
teaches how to appease, to bless, to curse, &c.’’ But 
although the Iiymns of the Atharvans were not from the 
first looked upon as imrt of the sacred literature of the 
Brahmans, the BrAhmana of the Atharvans belongs 
clearly to the same literary period which saw the rise 
of the other BrA.hmanas; and though it does not share 
the same authority as the BrAhtnauas of the three 
great Vedas’, it is written in the same language, and 
breathes the same spirit. The MSS. of this work are 
extremely scarce, and the copy which I use (E. I. H. 
2142) is hardly legible. The remarks, therefore, 
which I have to offer on this work will necessarily 
be scanty and incomplete. 

The original division of the Veda, and of the Vedic 
ceremonial, was, as we have seen, a threefold division. 
The Brahmans speak either of one Veda or of three; of 
one oflSciating priest, or of three. “ Trayi vidy^,” the 
threefold-knowledge, is constantly used in the Brdh- 
maiias^ with reference to their sacred literature. This, 
however, proves by no means that at the time when the 
Brhhmauas were composed the songs of the Atbarvfln- 
giras’ did not yet exist. It only shows that originally 
they formed no part of the sacred literature of the Brah¬ 
mans. In some of the Brdhmanas, the AtharvS,ngiras’ 
are mentioned. The passage translated before (p. 38.) 
shows that at the time when the 6atapatha-brihmana 
was composed the songs of the Atharv^ngiras’ were not 
only knovm, but had been collected, and had actually 
obtained the title of V’'eda. Their original title was the 
Atharvfingiras’ or the Bhrigvangiras', or the Atharvans, 


’ Ninikta-paj idbii^a, I Op 
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_tliese very titles show that songs which could be 

quoted in such a manner^, must have been of ancient 
date, and must have had a long life in the oral tradition 
of India. Their proper position with reference to the 
other Tedas is well marked in a passage of the Tait- 
tiriyil-ranyaka (viii. 3.), where the Yajush is called 
the head, the Rich the right, the Saman the other 
side, the Ade^a (tlie Upanishad) the vital breath, and 
the Atharvt\ngiras’ the tail. 

The songs known under the name of the Atharv^ln- 
giras’formed probably an additional part of the sacri¬ 
fice from a very early time. They were chiefly in¬ 
tended to counteract the influence of any untoward 
event that might happen during the sacrifice. They 
also contained imprecations and blessings, and various 
formulas, such as popular superstition would be sure 
to sanction at all times and in all countries. If once 
sanctioned) however, these magic verses would soon 
grow in importance, nay, the knowledge of all the other 
Vedas would necessarily become useless without the 
power of remedying accidents, such as could hardly be 
avoided in so complicated a ceremonial as that of the 
Brahmans. As that power was believed to reside in 
the songs of the Atharvtiriigiras’, a knowledge of these 
songs became necessarily an essential part of the 
theological learning of ancient India. 

According to the original distribution of the sacri¬ 
ficial offices among the four classes of priests, the 
supervision of the whole sacrifice, and the remedying of 
any mistake that might have happened belonged to the 
Brahman. He had to know the three Vedas, to follow in 
his mind the whole sacrifice, and to advise the other 
priests on all doubtful points.® If It was, the office 

‘ See page 362. ® Sayana’e IntroOuctioa to the Uig-veda, p. 3. i. 3. 
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the Brahman to remedy mistakes in the perform¬ 
ance of the sacrifice, and if, for that purpose, the 
fonnulas of the Atharvhngiras’ were considered of 
special efficacy, it follows that it was chiefly the 
Brahman who had to acquire a knowledge of these 
formulas. Now the office of the Brahman was con¬ 
tested by the other classes of priests. The Bahvi'lchas 
maintain that the office of Brahman should be held 
by a Bahvricha (Hotri), the Adhvaryus maintain 
that it belongs to one of their own body, and the 
Chhandogas also pi-eferred similar claims. It was 
evidently the most important office, and in many in¬ 
stances, though not always, it was held by the Puro- , 
hita, the hereditary family priest. Certain families 
also claimed a peculiar fitness for the office of Brah¬ 
man, such as the Yasishthas and Yi6v4mitras. (See 
p. 92.) 

Because a knowledge of the songs of the Atharvan- 
giras’was most important to the Brahman orPurohitaS 
these songs themselves, when once admitted to the 
rank of a Yeda, were called the Veda of the Brahman, 
or the Brahma-veda. In the Gopatha-br4hmana the 
title of Brahma-veda does not occur.® But the songs 
of the A tharvAngiras’ are mentioned there. They are 
called both Atharvana-veda (i, 6.), and Angirasa- 
veda (i. 8.), and they are re^ieatediy represented as 
the proper Veda for the Brahman. Thus we read 
(iii. 1.): “Let a man elect a Hotri who knows the 
Rich, an Adhvuryu who knows the Yajusli, an 
XJdgdtri who knows the Sllman, a Brahman who 
knows the Atharv&ngiras'." It seems in fact the 
principal object of the Gopatha to show the necessity 

^ YajrtRvalkjra'a Lawbookj i. <J12, 

® See, 1 low ever, i. 22 . 
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bnr Vedas. A capriage, we are told, does not 
proceed with less than four wheels, an animal does 
not walk with less than four feet, nor will the sacrifice 
he perfect with less than four Vedas,^ But although 
a knowledge of the fourth Veda is thus represented 
as essential to the Brahman, it is never maintained 
that such a knowledge would - be sufficient by itself 
to enable a person to perform the offices of a Brah. 
man. Like the Chhandogas (Rv. Bh. vol. i, page 3.), 
the Atharvanikas also declare that the whole sacrifice 
is performed twice, once in words, and once iii 
thought. It is performed in words by the Hotri, 
Udg^tri, and Adhvaryu separately; it is performed 
in thought by the Brahman alone (Gop. Br. vol. iii. 2.) 
The Brahman, therefore, had to know all the three 
Vedas and in addition the formulas of the Athar- 
vlingiras’. It is a common mistake in later witers to 
place the Atharva-veda coordinate with the other 
Vedas, and to represent it as the Veda of the Brah¬ 
man, The Gopatha-br^ihmann raises no such claims; 
when it describes the type of the sacrifice, it says : 

Agni (fire) was the Hotri, 

Vfi,yu (wind) the Adhvaryu, 

Sfirya (sun) the TJdgatri, 

Chimdrarnas (moon) the Brahman, 

Paijaiiya (rain) the Sadasya, 

Oshadhi and Vanaspati (shrubs and frees) the 
Chamas^dlivaryus, 


' At the end of the fifth PrapfithBka we read : 
^ - - -It 


G G 


the GOPATHA-IJEAnMAKA. 

The Vi^ve Devas.werc the Hotrakas, 

The Athai'vangiras’, the Goptris or protectora. 
another place (v. 24.) the persons engaged in 
the sacrifice are enumerated as follows: 

Hotri, Maitravaruna, Achhfivfi,ka, Grfivastut (Kig- 
veda), 1 — 4. 

Ad h vary a, PratlprasthAtri, Neshtri, Unnetri 
(Yaji:r-veda), S— 8. 

Udgfitri, Prastotri, Subralimaiiya, Pratihartri 
(SAma-veda), 9 — 12. 

Brahman, Erfihmanfichhansin, Potri, Agntdhra 
(Atharv&iigiras’), 13 — 16. 

Sadasya, 17. 

Patni (likahitfi. (the wife), 18. 

J?iamitri (the iinmolator), 19. 

Grihapati (the lord), 20. 

Angiras, 2J. 

Here we see that besides the four Brahman-priests 
to whom a knowledge of the Atharvfingiras' is recom¬ 
mended, there were other priests who are called 
Goptris, i e. protectors or Angiras’, and whose special 
office it was to protect the sacrifice by means of the 
magical formulas of the Atharv4ugiras’, against the 
effects of any accidents that might have happened. 
Such was the original office of the Atharvans at the 
Vedic sacrifices, and a large portion of the Gopatha- 
brfihinana (i. 13.; i. 22.) is taken up with what is 
called the Virishta, the tFiia, the Yfitayfima, or what¬ 
ever else the defects in a sacrifice are called which 
must be made good (sandliana) by certain hymns, 
verses, formulas, or exclamations. There are long 
discussions on the proper way of pronouncing these 
sjdutary formulas, on their hidden meaning, and their 
miraculous power. The syllable Oin, the so-called 
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ritig, and other strange sounds are recommende 
variovis purposes, and works such as the Sarpa- 
veda, Pi^i^cha-veda, Asura-veda, Itihasa-veda, Purina- 
veda, are referred to as authorities (i. 10.). 

Although, however, the Gopatha-br^hmana is more 
explicit on the chapter of accidents than the Br4h- 
manas of the other Yedas, the subject itself is by no 
moans peculiar to it. The question of expiation or 
penance (prfiyaSchitta) is fully discussed in the other 
Vedas, and remedies are suggested for all kinds of 
mishapg. The ceremonial in general is discussed in 
the Gopatha in the same manner as in the other 
Brfihmanas. There is, in fact, very little, if any, dif¬ 
ference between the Gopatha and the other Br^h- 
manas, and it is not easy to discover any traces of its 
more recent origin. It begins with a theory of the 
creation of the world, such as we find in many places 
of the other Brfihmanas. There is nothing remark¬ 
able in it except one idea, which I do not remember 
to have seen elsewhere. Brahman (neuter), the self- 
existing, burns with a desire to create, and by means 
of his heat, sweat is produced from his forehead, and 
from all the pores of his body. These streams of 
sweat are changed into ■water. In the "water Brahman 
perceives bis own shadow, and falls in love with it. 
This, however, is only one phase in the progress of 
creation, which is ultimately to lead to tlie birth of 
Bhrigu and At liar van. Atharvan is represented as 
the real Praj^patl, or Lord of Creation. Prom hiiii 
twenty classes of poets, the same as those mentioned 
in the Anukraraani, are produced, and their poems 
are said to have formed the Atharvana-veda. 

Then follows a new series of creation. Brahman 
creates the eaifh from his feet, the sky from hi.s 

a 0 2 
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belly, heaven from his skull- He then creates three 
gods; Agni (fire) for the earth, V^yu (wind) for the 
sky, and Aditya (sun) for the heaven. Ijastly, he 
creates the three Vedas : the Ilig-veda proceeds from 
Agni, the Yajur-veda from Vayu, the S^-ina-veda from 
Aditya. The three Yy&hritis also, or sacred sylliv- 
hies {hMh bhtimh suar), are called into existence. 
It is important to remark, that nothing is liere said of 
the fourth Veda; its origin is described separately, 
and its second name, Angirasa, is explained in detail. 

■ We look ill vain for any traces of more modern ideas 
in the Gopatha-briihtnana, till we come to the end of 
the fifth Prap^thaka. This is the last PrapS-thaka of 
the Oopatha-bralimana, properly so called. The text 
is very corrupt, but it seems to contain an admission 
that, besides the twenty-one sacrifices which arc ac¬ 
knowledged in all the Vedic widtings, the Angiras’ 
had some new sacrifices of their own.' That the Go- 
patha-br^hinana was composed after the schism of the 
Chnrakas and VtijaSaneyins, and after the completion 
of the Vfijasaneyi-sanhitA, may be gathered from 
the fact that where the first lines of the other 
Vedas are quoted in the Gopatha, the first line of the 

* m wt: v?r ^ 

i ^ H w ^?r*nr 

^ H Ana again )qTW 
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ur-yeda is taken from the Vajasaneyins, and not 
from the Taittiriyas. 

The five Prap&thakas which we have hitherto dis¬ 
cussed, form only the first part of the Gopatha-brah- 
mana. There is a second part, called the Uttara- 
brahinana, which consists of more than five Prapfi- 
thakas. It is impossible to fix their exact numbers, 
as the MS. breaks off in the middle of the sixth 
book. It is likewise reckoned as belonging to the 
Atharva-vedii, and quoted by the name of Gopatha. 
In this second part we meet repeatedly with long 
passages which are taken from other Brfihmanas. 
Sometimes they coincide literally, sometimes the dif¬ 
ferences are no greater than what we find in different 
6flkh4s of the same Brfthinaiia. Thus the legend of 
the sacrifice running a^vay from the gods, w'hich is 
told in the Aitareya-brflhmana, i, 18, is repeated 
in the Uttara-brilhinana, ii, 6. The story of 
A'^asishtha receiving a special revelation from Indra 
which is told in the Taittiriyaka^ (iii. 5. 2.) is repeated 
in the Dttam-br4hmana, (ii, 13.). And here a dif¬ 
ference occurs which is characteristic. The Taittrn- 
yas relate that owing to this,special revelation which 
Vasishtha had received from Indra, the A'’asishthas had 
always acted as Purohltas. So far both the Taittiinyas 
and the Atharv’ans agree. But when the Taittiriyas 
continue that therefore a Yasisbtha is to be chosen a 
Brahman, the Atliarvans demur. The sentence is 
left out, and it is inculcated on the contrary that the 
office of Brahman belongs by right to a Bbrigu, or to 
one cognisant of the songs of tlie Atharv^ngiias’.* 


* bee |mge 91, note. 

’ See also Uttara-Liftiimuna ii, 1,: 


Ait-br. iii, 5. j Utt.-br. 
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If, as we have little reason to doubt, these passages 
in the second part of the Oopatha-br^ihTnaxta were 
simply copied from other Brfthmanas, we should have 
to assign to the Uttara-brfihmana a later date than 
to the Br^hmauas of the other Vedas. But this 
would in no way affect the age of the original Gopa- 
tha-brAhmaua. In it there is nothing to show that 
it was a more modern cora23osition than, for instance, 
that iSatapatha-brAIimana. In the SanhitA of the 
Atharva-veda we find something very slmUard Here 
also the last, if not the last two books, betray a more 
modera origin, and are full of passages taken from 
the Rig-veda. Thfe Anukramaiii calls the nineteenth 
hook the Brahma-kanda, and the hymns of the last 
bookyajniyaAansanamantras, Le. hymns for sacrificial 
recitatiojis. The collection of the SanhitA, was pro¬ 
bably undertaken simultaneously with the composition 
of the Gopafcha-brAhmana, at a time when through 
the influence of some of the families of the Bhrigus 
and Augiras' the magic formulas of the Atharvans had 
been acknowledged, as an essential part of the solemn 
ceremonial. With the means at present at our dis¬ 
posal it is impossible to trace the history of these 
verses back to the earlier period of Vedic literature, 
and I shall not return to them again. What is 
knov/n of their origin and character ha,s been stated 
by Professor Whitney in several very careful articles 
in the Journal of the American Oriental Society.^ 
“ The Athai'vana," he says, “ is, like the Rich, a his- 

V. M. = Ait.-br. vi. 17.; Ult.-br, vi. l.= Ait.-br. vi. 18.} 

tL 3- AiL-br. vL 2L . 

^ Atharva-v€fk-sanliita, lierausgegeb<in vod lloth nnd Whitiiej- 
Berlin, anti 1856- 

® Journal ctf ibe Americnn Oriental Society, iv* p. 
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_lal and not a liturgical collection. Its fir^t 

eighteen books, of which alone it was originally com* 
posed, are arranged upon a like system throughout: 
the length of the hymns, and not either their subject 
or their alleged authorship, being the guiding prin¬ 
ciple ; those of about the same number of verses are 
combined together into books, and the books made 
up of the shorter hymns stand first in order, A sixth 
of the mass, however, is not metrical,, but consists of 
longer or shorter prose pieces, nearly akin in point 
of language and style to passages of the Brfthmanas, 
Of the remainder, or metrical portion, about one- 
sixth is also found among the hymns of the Rich, and 
mostly in the tenth book of the latter: the rest is 
peculiar to the Atharvana,” And again', ** The most 
2Jrominent characteristic feature of the Atharvana is 
the multitude of incantations which it contains; these 
are pronounced either by the pei’son who is himself 
to be benefitted, or, more often, by the sorcerer for 
him, and are directed to the procuring of the greatest 
variety of desirable ends; most frequently, perhaps, 
long life, or recoveiy from grievous sickness, is the 
object sought; then a talisman, such as a necklace, is 


sometimes given, or in very numerous cases some 


plant endowed with marvellous virtues is to be the 
immediate external means of the cure; further, the 
attainment of wealth or power is aimed at, the down¬ 
fall of enemies, success in love or in play, the removal 
of petty pests, and so on, even down to the growth of 
hair on a bald pate.” 


‘ Loc. dt iiL p. 30S* 
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CHAPTER III. 


MANTKA PJEIUOD. 

Having ascribed to one period tlie first establislimeiit 
of the three-fold ceremonial (trayi vidy^), the compo¬ 
sition, and collection of the Br&iirnanas, and the rami¬ 
fication of the Brillimaiia-cbaranas, we have now to see 
i\rhether we can extend otir view beyond the limits 
of this period and trace the stream of Tcdic literature 
still further back to its source and its earliest diffusion. 

/According to its general character, the Brfihmaiia 
period must be called a secondary period. It ex¬ 
hibits a stratum of thought, perfectly an intelligible 
without the admission of a preceding age, during 
which all that is misunderstood, perverted, and ab¬ 
surd in the BiAhmanas, had its natural growth, its 
meaning, and purpose. But can it be supposed that 
those who established tlje threefold ceremonial, and 
those who composed the threefold Br^hinaiias, fol¬ 
lowed immediately upon an age which had known- 
poets, but no priests, prayers, but no dogmas, wor¬ 
ship, but no ceremonies ? Or are there traces to 
show that, even previous to the composition of the 
Brft-hmanas, a spirit was at work in the literature of 
India, no longer creative, free, and original, but 
living only on the heritage of a former age, collecting, 
classifying, and imitating ? 1 believe we must de¬ 
cidedly adopt the latter view. Tltc only document 
we lia\'e, in which ^vc can study tiie character of the 
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les, previous to the BrAlunaria period, is the Rig- 
vcda-saiihitA.. The other two Sanhitas were more 
likely tlte production of the Bri\hmana period. These 
two Vedas, the Yajur-veda and S5,raa-veda, were, in 
truth, what they are called in the Kaushitaki-brftli- 
snana, the attendants oi' the Ejg*veda.^ The BrA.h-' 
maims presuppose the Trayi vidy^L., the threefold 
knowledge, or the threefold Veda, but that Trayi 
again presupposes one Veda, and that the Rig- 



We cannot suppose that the hymns wtiich are 
found in the Rig-veda, and in the Saiihit^is of 
the two supplementary Vedas, the SA,ma and Yajur- 
veda, were collected three times by three independent 
’collectors. If so, their differences would be much 
greater tlian they are. The differences which do 
exist between the same hymn.s and verses as given 
in the three Sanhit^s, are such as we should expect 
to find in different Sflkh&s, not such as would natur¬ 
ally arise in independent collections or Sanhit4s,y 
/ The principle on which the Sanhit^t of the Rig- 
veda was made is different from that which guided 
the compilers of the Sanhit^s of the Adhvaryus and 
Udgiltris. These two Sanlut^s follow the order of 
an established ceremonial. They presuppose a fixed 
order of sacrifices. This is not the-case in the San- 
hit4 of the Bahvrichas. There is, as we shall see, a 
system in that Sanhiti also, but it has no* reference 
to the ceremonial./ 

,/ The different character of the Rig-veda-sanhita, as 
compared with the Saiihitas of the other two Vedas, 
has'attracted the attention of the Brahmans,,' and we 






mfiy quote on this subject the remarks of S&yftim, in 
his Introduction to the Rig-veda.^ 


/' “ Has Asvaiiiyana,” he says, “ when composing his 
ceremonial Shtras, followed the order of the Sanhit^ 
of the Rig-veda, or of the Br&limaua ? He could 
not have followed the order of the hymns, because he 
says at the beginning of his Sutras, that hrst of all 
he is going to explain the new and full-moon, sacri¬ 
fices (DariSa pfirnamflsa), while the first hymns of the 
Rig-veda are never used at that sacrifice. Nor does 
he seem to have followed the Brllhmana. For 
tlie Brfibiaana begins witii the Dikshaniyfi cere¬ 
mony. Here then it must be observed that the 
collection of hymns follows the order which is ob- *. 
served at the Brahmayajna and on other occasions 
where prayers are to be recited. It does not follow 
the order. in which hymns, arc employed at the 
different sacrifices. Brahmayajna is the name 
given to the act of repeating by heart one’s o\v'n 
sacred text or even a single verse of it, whether 
a .Rich, Yajush or Sfiman, This repeating of all the 
Rich, Yajush or Saman verses is enjoined by many 
passages of the BrAhraanas, and whenever hymns arc 
thus enjoined to be repeated, that order is to be ob¬ 
served in which they have been handed down by an 
uninterrupted tradition. But as Afevalflyana teaches 
the pai’titjular employment of particular hymns, 
basing it upon the authority of what are termed 
indicative passages of the revelation, it is but natural 
that he can not follow the order of the liyinns of the 
Rig-veda. The texts of the Yajur-veda, however, 
are given, from the first beginning, according to their 


‘ l\ 34 . 
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fir at the performance of sacrifices, and tlnis have 
Apastamba and others proceeded in the same order In 
the composition of their Sfitras. As this order has 
once been received, it is likewise adopted in the Bralj* 
inayajna. That Asval^yana should explain in the, 
first place the DarSapfirnam^sa sacrifice, vdiile the 
Brfihmana begins with the 'Dikshaiiiy& sacrifice, is no 
objection, because the Diksliani}^ is only a modifica¬ 
tion of the Darsapfirnamftsa, and many of its rules 
must be supplied from the typical sacrifice. Thus 
the Kalpa-sfitra of Asyahiyaiia assists in teaclilng the 
performance of the sacrifice by showing the eraploy- 
rneiit of the hymns- That Aivalfiyana should teach 
the employment of passages which do not occur in 
theSanhitfi of the Rig-veda^, is no fault, because those 


1 Our MSS, represent, according to tradition, tlie text of the 
Sakalft-^akbii, and the same text is fallowed hj A^valayana in hia 
Sutraa. Now, wlienevcT Asi^^aluyitna quotes any verses which 
form part of the lie only quotes the iirst words. 

E^'eiy member of hia Charana was supposed to know the hjmna 
of the i5dkata-^kha bj hearty and it was Buffieient, therefoi-e, to 
quote them in this manner* But when he has occasion to refer to 
the verses wliicli are found in the Brabmana of the AitarejinS;, 
without being part of the Saknla-sanhh^, Awalajann quotes them 
in fuih As these verses are not quoted in full in the text of the 
Aitareja-braluimna, we may fairly guppose that the text of the 
Kig-veda-sanliitiq current among the AitarejinSj was different from 
that of tlie Siikak-5akb^ and contained the full text of these 
hymna. Sayana, in his Commentary, does not state that these 
additional verses belonged to the Sakha of the Aitareying, but 
there can be little doubt that at his time the text of their Sanhitd 
was lost and forgotten. He says, however, that these verses be¬ 
longed to a different Sakha, and that they must bo supplied 
from Arivalajana’s Shtras, where, for this very reagon, they were 
given in full. At the time of A^vulayana., therefore, the text of 
the Sanbila of the Aitareyina waa still in existence, and ho like¬ 
wise notices in his Butras peculiurhies in the ceremonial of the 
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occur in difforent iS&kh^s, aud tkeir employ¬ 
ment is prescribed by a different Br&hniana, so tliat 
their being lueutioned can only increase the value of 
his Sfitras. Those who know the logic of this subject' 
say, that tiiere is but one sacrifice and that it is to 
be learnt from all tlie different SA.khAs.’V 
/Here then we see that even so late a writer as 
S4yana is fully aware of the peculiar character of 
the liig-veda, as compared with the other "Vedas. In 
his eyes the collection of hymns, preserved in the 
Eig'veda, has evidently something anomalous. He, 
brought up in the system of a stiff’ liturgicl^l religion, 
looks upon the Sanhiths simply as prayer-books to be 
used at the sacrifices. The sacrifices as taught in 
the Brhhmanas and Sfitras, are to him a subject of 
far greater importance than the religious poetry of 
theRishis. It is but natunil, therefore, that he should 
ask, what is the use of this collection of hymns, in 
which there is no order or system, as in the hymn- 
books of the Yajur-veda and Sfima-veda ? His answer, 
however, is most unsatisfactory, Tor if the other 
two collections of hymns can be used for private de¬ 
votion althougli they follow the order of tlie sacri¬ 
fices, why should not the same apply to the hymns 
of the Rig-veda? / 

. Whenever we find in the ancient literature and 

Aitai-eyins. Rr. Roth has pointed out one of these verses (Nirukta, 
xlv,). The passage in the Aitareya-bralimana from vrhich the verse 

is taken, is, i. 4. 2.; and Sayaaa says there; rff 

KW:il 

a similar manner the modern SuU^aa of the F^atrea Attidii 
{Tab* VI. Til.) contain the JVIafitraa in full, which in the anGient 
statutes (Tab* 1.) are only indicated as generally known. See 
Anixccht und Kir^hhoiT, Die UuibriscJicn Spraclidenkmiticr. 
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Brahmans aiiything that is contrary 
'^'td^eir general rules, anything that seems anomalous 
to theni and is yet allowed to exist, we may be sure 
that it contiuns some really historical elements, and 
that it was of too solid a nature to receive the smooth 
polish of the Brahmanic system. It is so with the 
Kig-veda-sanliit^, It belongs to b , period previous to 
the complete ascendancy of the Brahmans; it was 
finished before the threefold ceremonial had been 
Avorked out in all its details. / 

And yet there is some system, there is some priestly 
influence, clearly distinguishable in that collection also. 
It is true that the ten books of the Big-veda stand be*- 
fore us as separate collections, each belonging to one 
of the ancient families of India; but were these collec¬ 
tions undertaken independently in each of these 
families, at different times, and with different objects ? 
I believe not. There are traces, however faint, of one 
superintending spirit. ' 

Bight out of the ten Mandalas begin with hymns 
addressed to Agni, and these hymns, with the excep¬ 
tion of the tenth Slandala, are invariably followed by 
hymns addressed to Indra.'^ After the hymns ad- 


^ First Maiitlalfij Aniivaka ].=Agni. 

Atmvaka 2. 3.=Indra» 

Second MamMa, Anuvaka I,=Agni (— ll), 
Amivfika 2.=sliidra. 

Tliijxl Maiidala, Ann v aka 1* 2»=tAg*n. 

Anuviika 3^ 4,=Indra* 

Fomtli Mimdnla, AnuYeka L—2, AszAgnu 
Annvaka 2* 3,=Iiir|ra. 

Fifth ManduK AnuTuka 1.—2, 14=Agni. 

Anuraka 2, 15,-3, 8*^Indni/ 
Sixth Mandahi, Anmaka 1 .- 2 ^ L=Agrii. 

Aniivaka 2, 1,-4, 4.=liitlra* 
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to tlrcse two deitiea wc generally meet 
iiymna addressed to the ViSve Devali. This cannot 
be the result of mere accident, nor is there anything 
in the character of the two gods, Agni and Indra, 
which would necessitate such an arrangement. Agni 
is indeed called the lowest of the gods, but this neither 
impflies his inferiority nor his superiority.^ It simply 
means that Agni, as the god of Are on the hearth, is 
the nearest god, who descends from his high station 
to befriend men, and who, in the form of the sacrifi¬ 
cial fire, becomes the messenger and mediator between 
god and men.® This would not be sufficient to account 
for the place assigned to him at the beginning of eight 
out of the ten Mandalas of the Kig-veda. Indra, again, 
is certainly the most powerful of the Vedio gods®, but 
he never enjoys that supremacy which in Greece and 
Rome w.as allowed to Zeus and Jupiter. We can 
hardly doubt, therefoitj, that the place allowed to 
hymns addressed to Agni and Indra, at the beginning 


Seventh Mandalay Anuvuka L=Agni* 

Anu’paka 2 * = Indra* 

]£:gfeth Maiulfiioj Pragdtha hymns. 

Ninth Mandala, iSanm hymns. 

Tenth Mandala, Annvaka l .=:Agni. 

^ SchoL ad Find. Nera. x. 59* Kai yhp to Trori 

^vifarm t:al to 'iayaTOi' rrphftop^ KUt XoipaKK>i*j 

Tov wp^TOVj Z^vc Bsmp 

yhp t^pap. Brnnck.) 

> Rv. iv. 1,5. u ^ 

II Come down io ua, 0 Agni, with thy help, be 
thou most near to ns to-day as the dawn dashes forth,^ 

Kaushitaki-lirahmanu, 

vi. 14. 
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le Mandalas, was the result of a previous agree¬ 
ment, and that flie Mandalas themselves do not re¬ 
present collections made independently by different 
families, but collections carried out simultaneously in 
difterent localities under the supervision of one central 
authority. 

Another indication of the systematic arrangement 
of the Mandalas, is contained in the Apii hymns. 

There are ten Apri-suktas in the Kig-veda:_ 

1. I. 13., by MedhS,tithi, of the family of the 
Ktovas (ii. b.); 12 verses. 

2. I. 142, by Dirghatamaa, son of Uchathya, of the 
family of the Angirasas (ii. a.); 13 verses. (Indra.) 

3. I. 188, by Agastya, of the family of the Agastis 
(vii.); 11 verses. (Tanhnap&t.) 

4. II. ,3, by Gritsamada, son of ^unahotra, (Angi- 
rasa), adopted by iSunaka (Bhiirgava) (i. 7.); 11 
verses. (NarhSansa.) 

5. III. 4, by Visv&mitra, son of G4thin, of the 
family of the Visvdraitras (iv.); 11 verses, (Tand- 
nap&t.) 

6. V. 5, by VasuSruta, son of Atri, of the family 
of the Atreyas (in.) } 11 verses. (Naraaaiisa.) 

7. Vll. 2, by Vasishtha, son of MitiAvarunau, of 
the family of the Vttsishthas (vi.) ; 11 verses. (Nar3,- 
sansa.) 

8. IX. 5, by Asita or Devala, of the family of the 
Kihsyapas (v.) ; 11 verses. (TantlnapAt.) 

9. X. 70, by Suinitra, of the family of the BMhrya- 
svas (i. 6.) ; II verses. (Xarhsansa.) 

10. X. 110, by Mrna, the son of Jamadagni, or by 
Jamadagni, of the family of the -.lAmadagnyas (i. 2.); 
11 verses. (TanOnapAt;) 

These hymns consist properly of 11 versos, each of 
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which is adJrcsacd to a separate deity. Their order i» 
as follows: — 

First verse, to Agni Idhrna or Susamiddha, the 


lighted fire 


Second verse, to Tanfinapat, the sun hidden in the 
waters or the clonds, or to NarMansa, the rising sun, 
praised by men. 

Third verse, to the lias, the heavenly gifts, or llita, 
Agni, implored to bring them. 

Fourth verse, to Barhish, the sacrificial pile of grass. 
Fifth verse, to Devir dvArah,the gates of heaven. 
Sixth verse, to Ush^lsfi-naktau, dawn and night. 


Seventh verse, to Daiv}’au hotitrau prachetasau 


{L e. Agni and Aditya, or Agni and Varuna, or 
Varima and Aditya; ShadgunAishya). 

Eighth verse, to the three goddesses Sarasvati, Ila, 
Bh^rati. 

Ninth verse, to Tvashtri, the creator. 

Tenth verse, ,fo Yanaspati, the tree of the sacrifice. 

Eleventh verse, to the Svfih^tkritis. (Yi^ve Devfih, 
ShadguruSishya.) 

The'only differences in the ten Apri hymns of the 
Big-veda arise from the name by which the second 
deity is invoked. It is Tanfinapt1,t in hymns 3, 5, 8, 
10; NarMansa in hymns 4, 6, 7, 9 ; whereas in hymns 
1 and 2 the second deity is invoked under either 
name in two separate verses. This raises the number 
in these two hymns to twelve, and this number la 
again raised to thirteen in hymn 2, by the addition at 
the end of a separate invocation of Indra. 

The whole construction of these hymns b clearly 
artificial. They share the character of the hymns 
which w'Q find in the Siima and Yajur-vedas, being 
evidently composed for sacrificial purposes. Never- 
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tiss, t^e find these artificial hymns in'seven out of 
“the ten Mandalas, in I., IL, IIL, V,, VIT., IX., X. 
This proves a previous agreement among the col¬ 
lectors. For some reason or other, each family 
wished to hare its own Apri hymn, a hymn which 
had to be recited the Hotri priest, previous to the 
immolation of certain victims^, and such a hymn was 
inserted, rot once for all in the SanhitS, but ten 
times over. Some of the verses in the Apri hymns 
are mere repetitions, and even families so hostile to 
each other as the Fasishtbas and Vifevamitras have 
some verses in common in these' Apri hymns. 
But, if on one side the presence of the Aprf hymns in 
different Mandaks proves a certain advance of the 
ceremonial system in the Mantra period, and the in¬ 
fluence of a priestly society even in the first collection 
of the hymns; it proves likewise, that the traditional 
distribution of the Mandalas among various Vedic 
families is not a merely arbitrary arrangement. These 
families insisted on having each their own Apri 
hymn recorded, and whereas for tlie general ceremo¬ 
nial, as fixed in the Brahmanas and Sfitras, the family 
of the poet of certain hymns employed at the sacri¬ 
fices, is never taken into account, we find an exception 
made in favour, of the zlpri hymns. If a verse of 
Visvfimitra is once fixed by the Brahmanas and 
Sfitras as part of any of the solemn sacrifices, no 
sacrificer, even if he were of the family of the Vasish- 
thas, -would have a right to replace that verse by an¬ 
other. But with regard to the Apri hymns that 
liberty conceded. The Aitareya-brfihmana records 


' Burnouf, Journal Aslatique, 1850, p. 249. Itotli, Nu ukla, 
Ih xxzvL 
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this fact in the most general form.^ “ Let the priest 
use the Apris according to the Rishi, If he uses 
the Apris according to the Rishij he does not allow 
the sacrificcir to escape from the relationship of that 
Rishi." AsvalS.yana enters more into details.® He 
says that those who belong to the ^unukas, should 
use the hymn of Gritaamada; those who belong to the 
Vasishthas, that of Yasishtha. The Apri hymn of 
R&ma or Jamadgni he allows to be used bj all fami¬ 
lies, (excepting the Sunakas and Vasishthas) but, he 
adds, that each family may choose the Apri hymn of 
its own Rishi. How this is to be done ia explained 
Slo'ka, ascribed to Sannaka.® Ho ascribes the 


in a 


first Apri hymn to the Kanvas; the second to the 
Angiras’, with the exception of the Kanvas; the 
third to the Agastis; the fourth to the Sunakas ; the 
fifth to the Yisv4mitras ; the sixth to the Atris; the 
seventh to the Yasislithas; the eighth to the Kaisyapas; 
the ninth to the Badhryaivas; the tenth to the 
Bhrigue, with the exception of the ^nnakas and 
Badhrya&vas.* 

The original purpose of the Apri hymns, and the 


Ait.-Tjr. Si. 4. 

® A^v*-sQtra, in* 2* 

* rf^ 

srf^; II 

'• Karayana on kiv. 
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tive for allowing the priest to choose among them 
according to the family fo which his client belonged, 
are difficult to discover. An ancient author of the 
name of Giinagari^, endeavoured to prove from the 
fact that one and the same Apri hymn may be tised 
by all, that all people belong really and truly to one 
'family. It is possible, indeed, that the Apri hymns 
may have been songs of reconciliation, and that they 
were called d,pr% i.e. appeasing hymns, not from their 
appeasing the anger of the gods, but the enmities of 
members of the same or different families. However 
that may be, they certainly do.prove that there had 
been an active intercourse-b'etwecn the ancient farni- 
lies of India long before the 6nal coEection of the ten 
hooks, and that these ten books were collected and 
arranged by men who took more than a merely 
poetical interest in the ancient sacred poetry of their 
country. 

/ Althougli we see from these indications that the 
collection of the hymns which we possess in the Hig- 
veda took place during a jjeriod -when the influence 
of the Brahmans, as a priestly caste, had made itself 
felt in India, we must claim, nevertheless, for this 
collection a character not yet exclusively ceremonial. 
Not only is the order of the hymns completely inde¬ 
pendent of the order of the sacrifices, but there 
are numerous hymns in our collection which could 

never have been used' at any sacrifice. This is not 

# 

i ' xii-10. See al^o AnuvakdH«lirnmam-binV 

styOjilok^ T. % irT^T:i "V ^T- 

It 
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DHABAOTEIi OF THE BIG-VEDA. 

case with the other Vedas. Every hymn, every 
verse, every invocation in the Sanhiths of the S&rna 
and Yajur^vedas are employed by the Udg&tris and 
Adhvaryus, whereas the hymna of the Eig-veda are 
by no means intended to be all employed by the 
Hotri priests. If we speak of the sacred poetry of 
the Brahmans, that of the S&ma and Yajur-vedas is 
sacred only because it is used for sacrificial purposes, 
that of the Rig-veda is sacred, because it had been 
handed down as a sacred heir-loom from the earliest 
times within the memory of man. The sacredness 
of the former is matter of system and design, that 
o.f the latter is a part of its origin./ 

/ There is an objection that might be raised against 
this view, and which deserves to be considered. No 
one acquainted with the ceremonial of the Brahmans 
could well maintain that, after the final division of 
that ceremonial among the three classes of priests, 
a collection like that of the Rig-veda could have been 
conceived. The Rig-veda.is not a Veda tor the 
Hotn priest, in the same sense in which the Shma and 
Yajur-vedas are for the Udgfitri and Adhvaryu priests. 
But it might be said that there is a fourth class of 
priests, the Brahman class, and that the Rig-veda 
might have been collected for their special benefit. 
In order to answer this objection, we shall have to 
examine more closely the real character of the four 
classes of priests./ 

/Asvaliyana (iv. 1.), says that there are four priests, 
each having three men under him. These are: 

I, Hotri, with Maitrhvaruna, Achh&vfika, Gr4- 
vastut.’ 

* This is not the order as given in Aavali^ana; he places the 
Braliman and his three men before the Udgatri and his attendants. 
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II. Adhvaryu, with Pratiprasthitri, Neshtri, Un- 


netri. 


III. Udgitri, with Prastotri, Agnidhra or Agoidh, 


Pofri. 


IV. Bi’ahman, with Br^hman&chbausin^ Pratibar- 
tri, Subrahmanya. 

These sixteen priests are commonly called by the 
.name of Ritvij, and are chosen by the man in whose 
favour the sacrifice is offered, the Tajain^na or Sv^iniiiy' 
There are other priests, such as the Samitri, (the 
slayer,) the Taikartas, (the butchers,) the Ghamu- 
sAdhvaryus, (the assistants of the Adhvaryus,) but 
they do not rank as Ritvij. The Kaushitakius admit 
a seventeenth Ritvij, the so-called Sadaaya, who is to 
superintend tlte whole sacrifice.^ /This large array of 

Some woBld seem to place the Brahman first of all, but Aivall- 
yaiia (Gnhys, i. 22.) remarks that the Brahman is 'first chosen 
when there is an election of four priests only. Jf all the sixteen 
are chosen^ then the Ilotri comea iirst^ afterwards the BrahmaHj 
thirdly the Adhyaryu, end lastly the ITdgatri. 

I ASv.-Gnhya, i. 22. W*TTiT- 

irnr^rr^ll I'hu is confirmed by the Kauahttakj-brah- 
mana. Other authorities admit several Sadasyaa. Cgf T ' M 

For the Sattra sacrifices a seventeenth priest, 
called the Grihapati, lord of the house, is admitted. He is not 
considered as the Ytuamfiaa, but seems to be the actual Bacrifln«p. 



the Altareya-brahmana (vii. 1.), where the division of the animal 
among the various priests is described, we have the sixteen Ritvij, 
and besides one Sadasya, three Grihapatis (probably the 'sacri- 
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priests was only wanted for certain grand sacrifices. 
In the Gautania-sfltra-hhashya (p, 30.) we are told 
that for the Agnihotra and Aup&sana one priest, the 
Adhvaryu, was SLifficient; for the DaimpiiraamgLsa, 
four; for tJie Ch&turmftsyas five ; for the Pasubandha 
six; for the Jyotishtoma sixteen. A&vahlyana pre¬ 
scribes tlie sixteen priests for the sacrifices called 
Ahina {sacrifices lasting from two to.eleven days), 
and EkAha (sacrifices of one day), and restricts tite 
seventeen priests to the Suttras (sacrifices lasting 
from thirteen to one hundred days). Each of the four 
classes of these priests had peculiar duties to perform. 
These duties were prescribed in the Lrahmanas. The 
duties of the Tlotri are laid down in the Br&hma- 
nas of the Bahvrichas, such as the Kaushitaki and 
Aitareya-brahmanas; those of the Adhvaryu in the 
Jlrahinanas of the Oharakas (the Taittiriyaka) and 
in the Brahmnnas of the VAjasaneying (the data¬ 
path a); those of the Udg&fri in the Brahmanas of 
the Chhandogas (the Tfoidya.) Apastamba, who de¬ 
scribes the sacrifice in Ids Paribhash4-sfitras^, says 
that it is prescribed by the three Vedas, the liig-veda, 
Yajur-veda and SAma-veda.^ « The Hotri,” he says, 


firer himiself, one who acta for him, arid one wlio acts for ]m wife), 
.one (a slayer, who netid not i>e a Braiitnan), two Yai- 

k arias (butdiera), several Upagntrjs (choristers), and an Atreya. 
Other wives {pat nis), besides tke bhitrjfi, are mentioned as present 
In the Tandya-brahmaiia (25. 15.) the Pratipraatbatri is kft ont, 
hut two Adtivaryus, two Ujonetris, and two Ahhigaiapagaraii are 
mentioned* 

1 Translated by me in the ninth volume of the German Oriental 


Society. 
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ii^rforms his duties with the Rig-veda, the UdgS-tri 
with the Sama-veda, the Adhvaryu with the Yajur- 
vedaj the Brahman with all the three Vedas,”/ 

/ The Adhvaryus were the priests who were intrusted 
witli the material performance of the sacrifice. They 
had to measure the ground, to build the altar (vedi), 
to prepare tim sacrificial vessels, to fetch wood and 
water, to light the fire, to bring the animal and im> 
molatc it. They formed, as it would seem, the 
lo^vest class of priests, and their acquirements were 
more of a practical than an intellectual character. 
Some of the offices which would naturally fall to the 
lot of the Adhvaiyus, were considered so degrading, 
that other persons besides the priests were frequently 
employed in them./ The Samitp, for instance, who 
had to slay the animal, was not a priest, he need not 
even be a Brahman^, ■ and the same applies to. the 
Vaikartas, the butchers, and the so-called Chamasfi- 
dhvaryus. The number of hymns and invocations 
which they had to use at the sacrifices was smaller 
than that of the other priests. These, however, they 
had to learn by heart. But as the chief difficulty 
consisted in the exact recitation of hyinns, and in the 
close observance of all the euphonic rules, as taught in 
the Pi’A.ti]&fikhya3, the A dh vary us were allowed to 
mutter their hymns®, so that no one at a distance could, 


■ffTvrriK'aii 


^ Ait-bralmiajia, vii. I. 
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^fei^ther hear or understand tlienii Only in cases tv here 
the Adhvarj'u had to speak to other officiating priests^ 
commanding them to perform certain duties^, he was 
of course obliged to speak with a loud and distinct 
voice. All these verses and ail the invocations which 
the Adhvaryus had to u^e, were collected in the 
ancient liturgy of the Adhvaryus together with the 
rules of the sacrifice. In this mixed form they exist 
in the Taittiriyaka. Afterwards the hymns were 
collected by themselves, separated from the ceremonial 
rules, and this collection is what we call the Tajur- 
vcdusdfihtidy or the prayer-book of the Adlivaryu 
priests. 

/There were some parts of the sacrifice, W'hich ac¬ 
cording to ancient custom, had to be accompanied by 
songs, and hence another class of priests arose whose 
particular office it was to act as the chorus. This 
naturally took place at the most solemn sacrifices only. 
Though os yet we have no key as to the character 


’ An iDsttinoe of tliis occurs in a passnge of the Aittireya-bi'ah- 
mana, translated by Prof. Eotli. Tlie first words (ii. 2.) 

nre spoken by the Adlivaryu, and not, as Professor 
Rotli supposeSj by tbe Hotri. It is the Adhvaiyu only who can 
say* Wc anomt the Bacrificial stake* do thou accompany us with 
the hymns/ A passage like tliis, na it ig addressed to another 
priestj the Adbvaryu would have to pronounce with a loud voice* 

'[’he Brahmana Itself says, “ so says the Adlwarya.” 

The presha, or command, ^*anubruhi, ' cau only bo addressed to 
the Hotri, and there was no ground for plaoiug the following 
verses in the mouth of tlie Adhvaryu, liotli, Nirukta, xxxi?* 
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the music which the Udgitris performed, we 
can see from the numerous and elaborate rules, 
however unintelligible, that their music was more 
than mere chanting. The words of their songs were 
collected in the order of the sacrifice, and this libretto 
is what we possess under the name of Selma’Veda'san- 
hit&, or the prayer-book of the Udgfitri priests. 
/Distinct from these two classes, we have a third 
class of priests, the Hotris, whose duty it was to re¬ 
cite certain hymns during the sacrifice in praise of the 
deities to whom any particular act of the sacrificer 
was addressed. Their recitation was loud and dis¬ 
tinct, and .required the most accurate knowledge of 
the rules of euphony or iSikshS,. The Hotris, as a 
class, were the most highly educated order of priests. 
They were supposed to know both the proper pro¬ 
nunciation and the meaning of their hymns, the order 
and employment of wliich was taught in the BrAh- 
manas of the Bahw’ichas. But while both the Adhvar* 
yus and UdgAtris were confessedly unable to perform 
their duties without the help of their prayer-books, 
the Hotris were supposed to be so well versed in the 
ancient sacred poetry, as contained iu the ten Maudalas 
of the Kig-veda, that no separate piayer-boofc or 
SanhitA was ever arranged for their special benefit/ 


' The Sanliita consista of two parts | the Archika ond Stau- 
bliika. The Archika, as adapted to the special use of the priests, 
exists in two forms, called Gdnas, or vSoMg-booka, the Veya^ana 
and Aranyagfitia. The Stauhhika exists in the same maimer as 
Ohagana and Uhyagatia. Cf. Benfey, Preface to hia edition of 
the Sams-veda-areliika, I<eipzig, 1S48, and Weber, Ind. Studien, 
i. 30. The supposition that the modern origin of some of the 
hycnna of the Eig-reda could be proved by their not occurring in - 
the Sania-veda, has been well refuted by Dr. IVrtsoh. 
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Tbere is no Sanhit^ for the Hotris correspoTidirig to 
the StmhitAs of the Adhvaryus and Udgtttris. The 
Hotri learnt from the Br&hrnnim, or in later times, 
from the Sfttra, what special dhtice he had to perform. 
He knew from those sources the beginnings or the 
names of the hymns which he had to recite at every 
part of the service. But in order to be able to use 
these indications, he had previously to lmo^v the whole 
body of Vedio poetry, so as to be ready to produce 
from the vast store of his memory whatever hymn or 
verse was called for at the sacrifice./ There exists 
among the MSS. of Walker’s Collection a work en¬ 
titled, A6valfiyana-sfi.khoktamantra-8anhit4, a collec’ 
tion of hymns of the ASvalayana-^&kha, which contains 
the hymns as required according to the Grihya-sfitras 
of ASval^yana. It would have been easy to construct 
a similar collection for the Srauta-sfitras, but such a 
collection was never made, and it is never alluded 
to in the ancient literature of the Brahmans.* 


* Sliyana {Bv, Bh. i* p* 23*) remarks that some verses of the Ya- 
jur-veda are called Rich in the Bralimanas of the Adhvaryus, Thus 

the verse is called a Rich addressed to 

Savitri. SS-tnans also arc mentioned, as when it is said^ Singing 
the Saman he sita down.'^ In the SSma-reda there are not only 
^lich verseSj but also Yajush invocations, anch as 

I The Hotri priests have likewise 
to use invocations which would more properly be called Y^ush, 
such as Adhvoryu, hast thou got the 


water ? to 
has come.*' 


which the Adhvaryu replies; “Yes, it 

Here the Cora mentator says, fiW*' 
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then the Kig-veda-sanliitA, was not composed for 
the special*benefit of the Hofris, ranch less of the 
other two classes of priests, it might be supposed that 
it had nevertheless a sacrificial character, and was in¬ 
tended to assist tho fourth class of priests, or the 
Brahman, properly so called. The Bi'ahinan, as we 
saw, had to watch the three classes of priests and to 
correct any itrffetake they might commit. He was 
therefore, supposed to know the whole ceremonial and 
all the hymns employed by tlie Hotri, Adhvaryu, 
and ITdgiUri. Now the Rig-veda does contain most 
of the hymns of the other two TedasS and in several 
places it is maintained that the Brahman ought pro¬ 
perly to be a Hotri, All this would render it not 
improbable that the Rig-veda-sanhit4 belonged to the 
same age as the other two Sanhitis, that its collection 
was suggested by the same idea which led to the col¬ 
lection of the hymns of the other two classes of priests, 
and that, for the special benefit of the Brahman, it 
comprehended in one body all the hymns which the 
Hotri, the Adhvaryu, and Udgdtri were expected 
to know singly. In this case the Rig-veda-sanhitfi, 


* The invocations, propcvly called Yajush, are of course not to 
be found in tlio Big-Teds. ^me of the hymns of the Sama and 
Yojur-vedas, which have a more modem appearance, are to be 
found in the tenth Maudala of the Eig-reda^ or among the latest 
additions, such as the Valakhilyas. There are, hotvever, some, 
which, though they occur in tho Sama and Yajiir-vedas, are not 
to be found in the Rig-veda, This may possibly be accounted 
for by the fact that we do not possess all the iSalthas of the Eig- 
veda. The (lifFerences also in the test of hymns, as read in (lie 
three V'edas, must be ascribed to the influence of early Sahhus, 
and cannot he used as an argument for determining the more or 
less ancient date of the three Yediis. 





Instead of bebig more ancient, would in fact represent 
the latest collection of a sacred poetry. , ' * 


It would be of no avail to appeal to the testi* 
inony of later authorities, such as the Pur&nas, in 
order to refute this theory. The Tishnu-purflna (p. 
276), for instance, has the following remarks on this 
subject: “ Yyflsa,” it is said, “ divided the one sacri¬ 
ficial Veda into four parts, and instituted the sacri¬ 
ficial rite udrainiatei’ed by the four kinds of priests, 
in which it was the duty of the Adhvaryu to recite 
the Yajush verses or direct the ceremony; of the 
Hotri to repeat the Rich ; of the UdgAtri to chaunt 
the Saraan; and of the Brahman, to pronounce the 
formula called Atharvan. Then the Muni, having 
collected together the hymns called Rich, composed 
the Rig-veda, &c., and, with the Atharvans, he com¬ 
posed the rules of all the ceremonies suited to kings, 
and the function of the Brahman agreeably to prac- 
,, tice.” This passage only serves to show that the 
authors of the PurAnas were entirely ignorant of the 
tone and character of the Vedic literature. For 
although the Brahman priest was the only Ritvij 
■who had occasionally to use passages from the Athar- 
va-veda, blessings, imprecations, etc.; yet the so- 
called Atharva-veda had nothing in common with 
the three ancient Vedas, and contained no informa¬ 
tion on the general features of the great sacrifices, 
such as would have been indispensable to the super¬ 
intendent of the other priests.^ 

' Prastliiraa-bheda, p. 16., 1, 10. 

Agaiii.^t tliis statement thiit of Kuraarila should be taken into 
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le real ansiver to a stjppositicm which would 
assign the KJg-veda-sanhit^ to tfie Brahman is, that to 
him also that collection of hymns would have been 
of no practical utility. He would have learnt from 
it many a hymn never called for, never used at any 
sacrifice; and he would liave had to unlearn the 
order both of hymns and verses whenever he wished 
to utilise his knowledge for the practical objects of 
his station. 

We may, therefore, safely ascribe the collection of 
the "Rig-vedii, or, as Professor Eoth calls it, the histo¬ 
rical Veda, to a less practical age than that of the 
Brahmatia period; to an age, not entirely free from the 
trammels of a ceremonial, yet not completely enslaved 
by a system of mere formalities; to an age no longer 
creative and impulsive, yet not without some power 
of upholding the traditions of a past that spoke to 
a later generation of men thiough the very poems 
which they were collecting with so much zeal and 
accuracy. 

The work of the Mantra period is not entirely 
represented by the collection of the ancient hymns. 
Such a work would be sufficient in itself to give a 
character to an age, and we might appeal, in the his¬ 
tory of ancient Greek literature, to the age of the 
Diaskeiiasts. A generation which begins to collect 
baa entered into a new phase of life. Nations, like 
individuals, become conservative when they cease to 
trust implicitly in themselves, and have learnt from 
experience that they are not better than their 
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jfiithers. But though the distinctive featuve of 
Mantra period consisted in gathering t)ie fruits of 
a bye-gone spring, this was not the only work 
which occupied the B rail mans of that age. Where 
poems have to be collected 't'rom the mouth of 
the people, they have likeudse to be arranged. 
Corrections are supposed to be necessary j whole 
verses may have to be supplied.. After collecting 
and correcting a large number of poeirip, many a 
roan wrould feel disposed to try hia own poetical 
powers j and if new songs were wanted, it did not 
require great talent to imitate the simple strains 
of the ancient Rishis. Thus wo find in the Rig-veda, 
that, after the collection of the ten Mandalas was 
finished, some few hymns were added, generally at 
the end of a chapter, which are known by the 
name of Kiiiias. We can hardly call them successful 
imitations of the genuine songs; but in India they 
seem to have soon acquired a ctirtain reputation, ^d'hey 
found their way into the Sanhit&s of the other edas j 
they are referred to in the BrS,hroanas; and though 
they are not counted in the Anukriimanis, together 
^Yith tlie original hymns, they are there also men¬ 
tioned as recognised additions. 

Besides these hymns, which were added after the 
collection of tlie ten books had been completed, there 
is another class of hymns, actually incorporated in the 
sacred Decads, but which nevertheless must be ascribed 
to poets who were imitators of earlier poets, and 
whose activity, whether somewhat anterior to, or 
contemjWYaneous with the final edition of the Rig- 
veda-sanhitfi, must be referred to the same Mantra 
period. We need not appeal to the tradition of the 
B - bmans, wlio, in matters of this kind, are cx- 
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^ffterval between the latest poets of the hymns and 
the final, collection of the ten books. The latter 
they ascribe to Krishna Dvaipfiyana Yyasa, the ein- 
bodiment of the Indian whereas one of the 

poets whose hymns form part of the Saiihit^, is 
ParMara, the reputed father of Vya,sa. 

But we have better evidence in the hymns them¬ 
selves, that some of their authors belonged to a later, 
generation than that of the most famous Rishis. 
The most celebrated poets of the Veda are those 
^Yho are now called the M^dhyamas S from the fact of 
their hymns standing between the first and the last 
books of our collection. They are Gritsamada, (2d 
Mandala), Vifev&mitra (3d Mandala), Varnadeva (4th 
Mandala), Atri (5th Mandala), Bharadv^ja (6th 
Mandala), and Vasishtha (7th Mandala). Added to 
these are, in the beginning, the hymns of various poets, 
collected in the first Mandahi, called the book of the 
^atarchins, from the fact that each poet contributed 
about a hundred verses; and at the end, the book of 
the Prag&tha hymns (8th Mandala), the book of the 
Soma hymns (9th Mandala), and the book of long 
and short hymns, ascribed to the Kshudrasfikta and 
Mah^sflkta poets, which, in accordance with its very 
name, is a miscellaneous collection. 

/It by no means follows that all the hymns of 
the seven middle Rishis are more ancient than 
those of the first and the last books; or that these 
books contain nothing but modem hymns. But the 
very name of MM'hymnd^ given to the poets of the 
books from the second to the seventh, show.s that 
they were considered, even by the Brahmans, as dis- 
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See pnge 42, note 2, and page 59. 
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Inct from the first arsd the three last books. Thej' 
are not the middle books numerically, but they are 
called so because they stand by themselves, in the 
midst of other books of a more iniscellaueoiis cha¬ 
racter. / 

Traces, however, of earlier and later poems are to 
be found through the whole collection of the Rig- 
veda; and many hymns have been singled out by 
different scholars as betraying a kter origin than 
the rest. All such hymns I refer to the Mantra 
period, to an age which, though chiefly occupied in 
collecting and arranging, possessed likewise the 
power of imitating, and canying on the traditions 
of a former age. 

It is extremely difficult to prove the modern origin 
of certain hymns, and I feel by no means convinced 
by the arguments which have been used for this 
purpose. At present, however, I need not enter 
into the ininutiss of this critical separation of an¬ 
cient and modern poetry. It is not my object to 
prove that this or that hymn is more modern than 
the rest; but I only wish to establish the general fact 
that, taken as a whole, the hymns do contain evi¬ 
dence of having been composed at various periods. 

In order to guard against misconceptions, it should 
be understood that, if we call a hymn modem, all that 
can be meant is that it was composed during the period 
which succeeded the first spring of Vedic poetry, 
i.e. during the Mantra period. There is not a single 
hymn in the Eig-veda that could be ascribed to the 
Br4hmana period. Even a few of the Kkihts, modem 
as they appear to us, are presupposed by the Br^h- 
mant )|3 and quoted, together with other more ancient 
hymns. The most modern hymns in the Rig-veda- 
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if our calcviliitions are right, must have been 
composed previous to 800 b.c., previous to the first 
introduction of prose composition. 

In order to prove that the iiymns Yvtiich are now 
thrown together into one body of sacred poetry, were 
not the harvest of one single generation o€ poets, we 
have only to appeal to the testimony of the poets 
themselves, "svho distinguish between ancient and 
modern hymns. Not only has the tradition of the 
Brahmans, which is embodied in the Anukramatfis, 
assigned certain hymns to Rishis, who stand to each 
other in the relation of father and son, and grandson, 
but the hymns themselves allude to earlier poets, and 
events which in some are represented as present, are 
mentioned in others as belonging to the past. The 
argument ivluch Dr, Roth^ has used in order to prove 
the comparatively modern date of the Atharvana, 
applies with equal force to some of the hymns of 
the Rig-veda. Here, also, the names of Pururnilha, 
Vasisbtha, Jamadagni, and others, who are known 
ns the authors of certain hymns, arc mentioned in 
other hymns as sages, who in former times enjoyed 
the favour of the gods. 

“ As our ancestors have praised thee, we will praise 
thee,” is a very frequent sentiment of the Vcdic poets. 
A new song was considered a special lionour to the 
gods. The first hymn of the Rig-veda gives utter¬ 
ance to this sentiment. “ Agni,” says Madhuchhan* 
das, “ thou who art worthy of the praises of an¬ 
cient, and also of living poets, bring hither thou 
the gods.” 

ViSv^mltra, the father of Madhuchharidas, and 

' Abhan«llungeri, p* 4S, 
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T.^^4iimself one of the ancient Rishia, concludes his 
first hymn^ with the words, “I have proclaimed, 
0 Agni, these thy ancient songs®, and new songs 
for thee who art old. These great libations have 
been made to him who showers benefits upon us: 
the sacred fire has been kept from generation to 


generation." 


In another hynm®, YiSv4mitra distinguishes be¬ 
tween three classes of hymns, and S[.>eaks of Indra 
as liaving been magnified by ancient, middle, and 
modern songs. 

The sacrifice itself is sometimes represented as a 
thread which unites the living M’ith the departed, 
and through them, with the first ancestors of man, 
the gods.^ The sqn carries on the weaving which 
was interrupted by the death of his father®, and 
the poet, at the beginning of a sacred rite exclaims, 
“ I believe I see, with the eye of the mind, those 
who in byegone days performed this sacrificed" With 
a similar feeling, Vi^v^mitia, in bis morning prayer, 
looks back to his fathers, who have gazed on the 
rising sun before him, and have exalted the power of 
the gods: ^ 

“ To Indra goes my thought, spoken out from'the 
heart, to him, the Lord, it goes, fashioned by the 
bard. It awakes thee when it is recited at the sa- 


^ Kf. ill, !• 20, 

* Janima, origitiiilly ci'eationSj irmYi^nra y it is likewise tx- 
plained as works* Cl', iij* 39* 1- 
3 Rf. ill 13. 

^ See my Essay oa the Fanerai Ceremonies, p* xxii< note* 

« Kf* X. 130* L 
® Kv* X* 130. 7, 

" Ry, iii. 39* 
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TOCe; Iridra, take heed of that which is made for 
thee! 

“ Rising even before the day, awakening thee 
^vhen recited at the sacrifice, clothed in sacred white 
raiments this is our prayer, the old, the prayer of 
our fathers^. 

“ The Dawn, the mother of the twins, has given 
birth to the twins (t. e. Day and Night)—the top of 
my tongue fell, for he (the Sun) came. The twins, 
who have come near the root of the Sun, assume 
their bodies as they are born together, the destroyers 
of darkness. 

“ Amongst men tliere is no one to scoff at them 
who were our fathers, who fought among the cattle. 
Indra, the mighty and powerfu,^ has stretched out 
thoir firm folds.” ^ 

A^asishtha, another of the ancient Rishis, speaks 
likewise of ancient and modern hymns by which 
others, besides his own famil}'', secured the favour 
of the gods.® “ Whatever poets, ancient or modern, 
wise men, made prayers to thee, 0 Indra, ours niay 
be thy propitious friendship: protect us, 0 gods, 
always with your blessings! ” 

One of the greatest events in the life of VasUlitha 
was the victory which King Sudfis achieved under 
his guidance. But in the Mandala of the Vasishthas, 
the same event is sometimes alluded to as be Ion sins 

O O 




1 The Visvamitras vrore whUe raiments. Their colonr, caUccl 
nrjumi, can hardly be dbtiogDished, however, frdhi the colour of 
the dress of the Vaaisththas, which is called ^veta. 

^ Gotr«% origiiinlly a hurdle, then those who live within the 
hurdles or waifs i a family, a race, 

3 Ry, vl 23. a 
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6 the past, autl in one of the liyrans ascribed to 
the same Vasishtha we read: “ Committing our sons 
and offspring to the same good protection which 
Aditi, Mitra, and Yaruna, like guardians, give to 
Siidtls, let us not make our gods angry.” 

These passages, which might be greatly increased, 
will be sufficient to show that there were various 
generations of Yedic poets. The traces of actual 
imitations are less considerable than we might ex¬ 
pect under such circumstances; and where we do 
meet with stereotyped phrases, it Is often difficult 
to say which poet used them for the first time. 
When v'e find .Dirghatamas Auchathya, beginning a 
hymn to Yishnu with the words, “ Let me now pro¬ 
claim the manly deeds of Yishnu; ” and another 
hymn of Hirauyastitpa Angirasa to Indra, beginning 
Avith, “ Let me now proclaim the manly deeds of 
Indra,” we may suppose that the one hyniin was 
composed with a pointed reference to the other; but 
Ave cannot tell winch of the tAVo Avas the original, 
and Avhich the copy. 

The fact, hoAvcA'er, of ancient and modern liymns 
being once admitted, we may hope to arrive gra¬ 
dually at some criteria by Avliich to fix tlie relative 
age of single hymns. Some of the hymns betraj' 
their cotnimratively modem origin by frequent allu¬ 
sion to ceremonial subjects. X do not mean to say 
that the sacrifice as such, Avas not as old and primi¬ 
tive an institution as sacred poetry itself. Most of 
the hymns owe their origin to sacrifices, to public 
or domesticiholy-days. But those sacrifices Avere of 
a much more simple nature than the later Yedic cere¬ 
monial. AVhen the father of a family vms priest, 
poet, and king, in one person, there was no thought 
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as yet of distributing the ccreinoiiial duties among 
sixteen priests, each performing liis own peculiar 
office, or of measuring the length of every log tlmt 
should bo put on the fire, and determining the 
shape of every vessel in which the libations should 
be offered. It was only after a long succession of 
sacriBces that the spontaneous acts and obseiwances 
of former generations would be treasured up, and 
established as generally binding. It was only after 
the true meaning of the sacriBce was lost, that un¬ 
meaning ceremonies could gain that importance 
which they have in the eyes of priests. If a hymn 
addressed to the gods had been heard, if a famine 
had ceased after a prayer, an illness been cured with 
a chann, an enemy been vanquished with war songs; 
not only would these songs, however poor, be kept 
and handed down in a family as the most precious heir¬ 
loom, but the position in which the poet recited them, 
the time of the day, the most minute circumstances 
of every act, would be superstitiously preserved, 
in order to insure the future efficiency of the prayer. 
This was the origin of a ceremonial so complicated as 
that of the Brahmans. Now, we find in some of the 
hymns allusions which refer, not to a natuvally grow¬ 
ing, but to an artificial and a decaying ceremonial. 

The most ancient name for a priest by profession 
was Furohita^ which only means prwpositm or 
prmses. The Purohita, however, was more than a 
priest. He was the friend and counsellor of a chief, 
the minister of a king, and his companion in peace 
and war. Vasishtha and Vi^vfi.niitra, who with their 
families have both been the Purohitas of King Sud^, 
did more for the king than chaunting hymns to im¬ 
plore the aid of their gods. Vasishtha was with the 
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ariny of Sudfi,s when that king conquered the ten 
kings who had crossed the Parushni' (Hydraotis, 
Kawi) ; Vi4vfiinitra, >vhen Sud&s iniaself crossed the 
Yipa6 (Hyphasis, Beyah) and theiSatadrii (Hesudrus, 
Sutlej)d The importance of their office is Ijest 
shown by the violent contest which these two families 
of the Vasishthas and Visv^mitras .carried on, in 
order to secure for themselves the hereditary dig¬ 
nity of Purohita. There was a similar contest be¬ 
tween the priests at the Court of Asam4ti, a de¬ 
scendant of IkshvS,ku. He, not satisfied with his four 
Purohitas, Bundhu, Subandhu, Srutabandliu, and 
Viprabanuhu, who were brothers and belonged to 
the family of the Gauptiyanas, dismissed them, and 
appointed two new priests (mfiy^vinau). These new 
Purohifas, seeing that the Gaupfiyanas used incanta¬ 
tions against the life of King Asam4ti, retaliated, 
and caused, by their charms, the death of one of 
them, Subandhu, Thereupon the other three bro¬ 
thers composed a song to appease the wrath of the 
two priests, and to save their own lives. This song 
and some others connected with the same contest, 
form part of the 8 th Ashtaka of the Eig-veda. 

/The very fact of the office of Purohita being here¬ 
ditary shows that it partook of a political chai’acter. 
I t seems to have been so at an early time. In a hymn 
of the Rig-veda, i. 94. 6, where Agni is invoked under 
several priestly names, he is called, Janushft. Purohita 
or Purohita by birth. Cf. i. 102. 8. And we find 
several instances where i)riests, if once employed by 
a royal family, claim to be employed always. When 
Janamejaya PArikshifa ventured to perform a sacrifice 

* Kefl Trot', lioth’s excellent eaeny on Vasishtlia and VisTamitra, 
iu his work, “ Zur Literatur uitd Gescbiclite des Veda,” published 
Hs eai'ly u.; 1 b46. 
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lout the Kaftyapas, he was forced by the Asita- 
mrigas, o family of the KaSyapasto employ them again. 
When Vi^svtoara Saushadmaua drove away the SyA.- 
]>arnas from his sacrifice, he was prevailed upon by 
RS,raa Margaveya to call them back.^ All this shows 
that the priestly office was of great importance in 
the ancient times of India. 

The original occupation of the Purohitamay simply 
have been to perform the usual sacrifices; but, with 
the ambitious policy of the Brahmans, it soon became 
a stepping-stone to political power. Thus we read 
in the Aitareya-brahmaua: “ Breath does not leave 
him before time; he lives to an old age ; he goes to 
his full time, and does not die again, who has a Brah- 
man as guardian of his land, as Purobita. He con¬ 
quers power by power; obtains strength by strength ; 
the people obey him, peaceful and of one mind.’'/ 

V^inadeva, in one of his hymns®, expresses the 
same sentiment; and though he does not use the 
word Purobita, there can be little doubt that the 
Aitareya-hr^hmana is right in explaining the words 
Brihaspati and Brahman by Purobita. 

“ That king withstands his enemies with strong 
power who supports a Brihaspati* in comfort, praises 
him, and honours him as the first. 


1 Aitiireyji'br, vLi, 27. Roth^ Abhaisdlungf^n, p. 118- Weber, 
Ind. Studierij i. 39. MArgaveya is a difficult naixio. It mny be 
simply, as Sayaiia says^ the son of his mother Mrigu j but Mrigii 
may be a Tarteiy of Bhrigu, and thus eoiihrm Lossen^s eonjeetiire 
that this Rama ig RAmn, tlie son of Jamadagni, of the race of 
Bhrjgn, commonly called 'Pdra^u-ramn, Of. Weber, Ind. Siiid. i- 
216. Mavghu is the name of Marglaaa in the Cuneiform Inscrip¬ 
tions. 

3 Rv.iT. 60 . 7, 

® Brihaspati/* says the Aitareya-bnihmana, ** was the Purohita 
of the gods, and the Purohitaa of' human kings are his successora.^ 
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The king before whom tliere walks a priest, lives 
well established in his own house ; to him the earth 
yields fop ever, and before him the people bow 
of their own accord. 

“ Unopposed he conquers treasures, those of liis 
enemies and his friends, hitnself aking, who makes 
presents to a Brahman; tiie gods protect him.” 

^<lhis shows that tlxe position of the Brahmans 
at the courts of the Kshatdya kings was more indii- 
ential than that of mere chaplains. They walked 
before the king, and considered themselves superior 
to him. In later times, when the performance 
of the ceremonies no longer devolved on the Pu» 
rohita, the chief priest took the place of the so- 
called Brahman priest,^;; who was the episcopos of 
the whole, though he himself took little active part 
in it. Thus at the sacrifice of ITarischandra, de¬ 
scribed in the Aitareya-brfl.limam (vii. 16.), Aytlsya 
acts as Udgatri, Jamadagni as Adhvaryu, ViSvamitra 
as Hotri, and Vasishtba, who is known as the Pu- 
roliita of the Ikshvaku dynasty, as Brahman. In the 
Taittiriya-sanhitA (iii. 5. 2), we read; “ Men were 
born, having a Vasishtha for Purohita, and there¬ 
fore a Vasishtha is to be chosen as Brahman.” Tu 
the Aitareya-biAhmann again the Brahman is iden¬ 
tified with Brihaspati, who was the Purohita, or 
pura-etri of the gods. 

/ The original institution of a Purohita, as tlie 
spiritual adviser of a king or a chief, need not 
be regarded as the sign of a far advanced hier¬ 
archical system. The position of the Brahmans 
must have been a peculiar one in India from the 
very beginning. They appear from the very first 
as a class of men of higher Intellectual power than 
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^1^ref*t of tiie Aryan colonists; and their general 
position, if at all recognised, could hardly liave been 
different from that of Vasishtha in the camp of 
Sudfis. The hymns, therefore, which only allude to 
a Purohita, or priests in general, need not be 
ascribed to a late age. But when Ave meet in certain 
hymns, not only with these, hut with various 
grades of priests, we may be sure that such hymns 
belong to the Mantra period, and not to the age of 
primitive Vedic poetry. y 

This is a question of degree. If wx find such 
vcrees as ‘‘ the singers sing thee, the chaunters chaunt 
thee where the singers are called not by their tech¬ 
nical name of Udg4tri, but Gfi.yatrins, and the chaun¬ 
ters not by their technical name of Hoti'i, but Arkins, 
all we can say is that the later division of the sacrifice 
between Hotri and Udgfi,trl priests is here found in 
its first elements. It does not follow that there 
existed at that time two recognised classes of priests, 
still less that the Udgfttrts were tlien in possession 
of their own SanhitA,, But in Rv. v. 44. 14. we 
road : 

“ The Rich verses long for the god who watches ; 
the SAtuan verses go to him who watches j this Soma 
libation calls for him that watches ; I, 0 Agni, am at 
home in thy friendship.” ® 

Here it is clear that the distinction between Rich 
verses, that were recited, and SAraau verses, that were 

1 liv. i. 10. (^T I 
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Bung, must have been established, though again we 
need not go so far as to maintain the actual exist¬ 
ence of a prayer-book for the TJdgtitri priests. 

The third class of priests, the Adhvarj us, who 
performed the principal acts of the sacrifice, are like¬ 
wise alluded to in the hymns. AVe read, Rv. ill. 36. 
10: “ Accept, 0 Indra, what is offered thee from tlio 
hand of the Adhvaryu, or the sacrifice of the libation 
of the Hotri.” 

There are several hymns which contain allusions to 
the Dar^apCirnain&sa, the famous New and Full Moon 
sacrifices. These sacrifices in themselves may have 
been of the greatest antiquity, as old as any attempt 
at a regulated worship of the gods. Passages there 
fore, where we only meet with allusions to the phases 
of the moon, and their recurrent appeal^ to the human 
heart to render thanks to the unknown Powers that 
rule the changes of nature, and the chances of human 
life, prove by no means, as the Indian commentators 
suppose, that at the time of the ancient Vedic poets 
the lunar ceremonies were of the same solemn and 
complicated nature as in later times. We read, Rv. i. 
194. 4: “ Let us bring fuel, let us prepare oblations 
remembering tbee at each conjunction of the moon.* 

> I translate parva by conjunction, because paryant, the'dual, 
is used for the full and new moon j A^valayana-sutras, i. 3. 12. 
Mr. Weigle, in his interestitig article on Canarese literature (Zeit- 
schrift der Deutschen Morgenliindisclicn Gesellachaft), states that 
hahba or pabba means a Festiral in Canarese, whereas in Sanskrit 
its usual sigfiification is a chapter of a hook. Mr. Weigle there¬ 
fore refers pahha to a class of words, which, in being transferred 
from the Sanskrit into the Dravidian languages, hare changed 
their meaning. We see, however, that the old meaning of parva 
new and full.moon, would account very well for the meaning at¬ 
tached to pahba in Canarese, a festival. 
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*0 thou perfect our sacred acts that we may live 
long. Let us not fail in tliy friendship, 0 Agni, '^ 
I’assagoa like this do not necessitate the admission of 
a full-grown ceremonial, they only point to its natural 
beginnings. The same remark applies to the three 
daily prayers, at sun-rise, noon, and sun-set. Nature 
herself suggests these three periods as the most appro¬ 
priate for rendering thanks to the heavenly givers of 
light and life. Thus Manu Vaivasvata*'^ alludes several 
times to the three periods of the day which the gods 
themselves Imve fixed for their sacrifice, sun-rise 
(sOrya udyati, or shra udite), mid-day (raadhyandine 
divah, or rnadhyandine), and sun-set (nimruchi, or 
atuchi), and he calls this established orc^pr of the 
sacrifice rtia, the law or the truth. 

But when tpese sacrifices are mentioned with their 
technical names, when the morning, and noon, and 
evening prayers are spoken of as first, second, and 
third libation, we feel that we move in .a different at- 
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laosphere, anci that we are listening to priests rather 
than to poets. Thus Kv. iii. 28. 1: 

“ Agni, accept our offering, the cake, 0 J4tavedas, 
at the morning libation, thou rich in prayer. 

“The baked cake, 0 Agni, is prepared for thee 
alone indeed; accept it, 0 youngest of all the 
gods. 

“ Agni, eat the cake, offered to thee vslien the day 
w over, thou art the son of strcngtli, stationed at the 
sacrifice. 

“ At the mid-day libation, 0 JMavedas, accept here 
the cake, 0 sage! Agni, the wise do not diminish at 
the sacrifices the share of thee, who art great. 

“ Agnij^s thou lovest at the third libation the cake, 
0 sou of strength, that is offered to thee, tlierefore, 
moved by our praise, take this precious oblation to 
the immortal gods to I'ouse them. 

“Agni, thou who art growing, accept, 0 Jitavedas, 
the offering, the cake, at the close of dayi* 

This hymn contains in reality nothing but a set 
of invocations for the three daily libations; it uses the 
very words used in the ceremonial, and it would 
hai'dly have been written except by some pious priest 
brought up under the system of the Brahtnanic cere¬ 
monial. 

The technical names of the priests are of frequent 
occurrence. The name of Ritcij would not prove 
a great development of the ceremonial. It would 
only mean the priest who officiates at the various 
seasons. It was then that the sacred fire was kindled 
by friction. It was lighted in the morning day after 
day (dive dive), it was lighted at the full and new 
moon, and it was lighted likewise at each of the great 
natural divisions of the year. Thus it is said, Rv. 
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10 : “ Tlils wood is thy mother every season, 
bora from which thou shoiiest. Do thou sit there, as 
tliou knowest it, and make our prayers prosper.” 

There is nothing artificial in this. But when we 
meet with the names of the Ilitvij priests, such as 
Potri, Agnidhra, PraSiistri, Neslttrl, Kotri, Adlivaryu, 
]?rahman S wo can no longer douhtthat hero we have 
to deal ivith late and artificial poetry. These names 
of priests are afterwards still further generalised, and 
transferred to Agni, who, as the god of fire, is sup¬ 
posed to carry the offerings of men to the seats of the 
gods. He is called the Purohita, or high-priest. 
Sapta-hotri also, and sapta-ni&nusha, acting as seven 
priests’^, are names applied to the god of the sacrificial 
flame. 


There is a whole class of hymns commonly called 
ddnaf^tutis, or praises of gifts. They are the thanks- 
gimngs of certain priests for presents received from 
their royal patrons. All of these, like the Latin pa¬ 
negyrics, betray a modern character, and must be 
referred to the Mantra period. In the Brahmana 
period, however, not only are these panegyrics known, 
l»at tlie liberality of these royal patrons is held up to 
the admiration and imitation of later generations by 
stories which Iiad to be repeated at the sacrifices. In 
the^^nkliayaiia-sfitras (xvi. 11.), the following stories 
called JSTirMansa (neuter), are mentioned as fit for 
such occasions. The story of 6unahk'pha; of ICakshi- 
vat AuSija who received gifts from Svanaya Bh^ 
vyaya; of 6yfi.v&;sva Archandnasa who received gifts 
from Vaidadasvi; of Bharadv^ja who received gifts 


1 Ht* il ; ii. 

2 These priests seem to be I^otri^ NesliU i, AgnUh, 

Pj'ftsTistri, Adhvnryu Brahman 
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froni Bj'ibu. the carpenter, and Pi’astoka SS-mjayaj of 
Vasishtha who was i^urohita of King Sud^s Paijavana; 
of Jlfdii&thi, and how Asanga P14yogi having been a 
'woman became a man ; of Vatsa K&nva 'who received 
gifts from Tirindira PHrafeavyaya; of Vafea Asvya 
■who received gifts from PrithuS>ravas Kanina; of 
Praskanva ■who received gifts from Prishadbra Me- 
dhya Mfttarifeva (sic); of N&,bb<anedislitha Manava, 
who received gifts from the Angiras'.” Ail tliese acts 
of royal liberality are recorded in the liymns of the 
Rig-voda, but the hymns themselves may safely be 
referred to the second age of Vedic poetry. 

Another and most convincing proof that some of 
our hymns belong to a secondary period of Vedic 
poetry, is contained in a song, ascribed to Vasishtha, 
in which the elaborate ceremonial of the Brahmans 
is actually turned into ridicule. The 103rd hymn in 
the 7th Mandala, which is called a panegyric of the 
frogs, is clearly a satire on the priests; and it is 
curious to observe that the same animal should 
have been chosen by the Vedic satirist to represent 
the priests, which by the earliest satirist of Greece 
was selected as the representative of the Homeric 


heroes. 

After lying prostrate for a year, like Brahmans 
performing a vow, the frogs have emitted their voice, 
roused by the showers of heaven. When the hea- 
veuly waters fell upon them as upon a dry fisli lying 
ia a pond, the music of the frogs comes together, like 
the lowing of cows with tlielr calves. 

“When, at the approach of the rainy season, the rain 
has wetted them, as they were longing and thirsting, 
one goes to the other while he talks, like a son to his 
father, saying, akkhala (g/ssxsxs'l xod^xodl.) 
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of them embraces tbe other, when they revel 
in the shower of water, and the brown frog jumping 
after he has been ducked, joins his speech with the 
green one. 


“As one of them repeats the speech of the other, 
like a pupil and Ins teacher, eveiy limb of them is as 
it ivei'e in growth, when they converse eloquently on 
the surface of the water. 

- “ One of them is Cow-noise, the other Goat-noise, 
one is brown, the other green; they are different 
though they bear tlie same name, and modulate their 
voices in many ways as they speak. 

“ Like Brahmans at the Soma sacrifice of Atiriltra, 
sitting round a full pond and talking, 3 'ou, 0 frogs, 
celebrate this day of the year when the rainy season 
begins. 

“ These Brahmans with their Soma have had their 


say, performing the annual rite. These Adhvaryus, 
sweating whilst they carry the hot pots, pop out like 
hermits. 

“ They have always observed the order of the gods 
as they are to be worshipped in the twelvemonth j 
these men do not neglect their season j the frogs 
who had been like hot pots themselves are now 
released when the rainy season of the year 
sets in. 


“ Cow-noise gave, Goat-noise gave, the Brown gave, 
and the Green gave us treasures. The frogs wdio 
give us luiiidreds of cows, lengthen our life in the 
rich autumn.” 

TTiere seems thus to be little room for doubt, if we 
consider the character of this and similar hymns, that 
•sve must make a distinction between two periods in 
the history of Vedic poetry, the. one primitive, the 
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Other seeondnry. Poems, like those which we have 
just examhied, are not the rescilt of an original, free, 
and unconscious inspiration. They belong to an 
imitative, reflecting, and criticising age, An exact 
division between the ancient and the modern por¬ 
tions of the Rig-veda will probably be impossible 
even after these ancient relics have been studied 
with a much more searching accuracy than hi¬ 
therto. The language which might be expected to 
contain the safest indications of the more ancient or 
more modern date of certain hymns, has, owing to 
the influence of oral tradition, assumed an uniformity 
which baffles the most careful analysis. Kor would it 
be safe to trust to our preconceived notions as to the 
peculiar character of genuine and of artificial poetry. 
Some of tlie very latest poets may have been endowed 
with a truly poetical genius, when the originality and 
freshness of their thoughts would seem to place them 
in a better age. ^for is the fact that the ancient 
poets enunciate thoughts entirely their own, and 
with the full consciousness that what they say has 
never been said before, sufficient to give to all 
their productions so deep a stamp of truth aud 
faith that our weakened eyes should always discern 
it. But although we may hesitate about single 
hymns, whether they are the productions of ancient 
or modern Rishis, we cannot hesitate as to the ge¬ 
neral fact that the ten books of the Rig-veda at the 
time they were finally collected, comprised the poetry 
of two different periods. This is the only important 
point for our purpose. We ascribe the later poets of 
the Veda to the Mantra period, so that we comprise 
W'ithin that period two apparently distinct, yet, in 
reality, very cognate tendencies. We suppose that the 
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pei iud wtis iiii iig .! of Kpigonoi, occupied at 
tii'tt in imitating the works of their ihtliers, and to¬ 
wards the end engaged in the more useful employment 
of collecting all that was within reach, modern as 
well as ancient, and handing it down to the careful 
guni’dianship of later generations. Two hundred 
years will not be too long a time for the gradual pro¬ 
gress of this work. There are several generations of 
modern poets, and probably two classes of collectors 
to be accommoiiated, and the work of the last col¬ 
lectors, the collectors of the Mandaks, could not have 
commenced before the last line of every poem which 
now fonns part of the ten Man daks was written. I 
therefore fix the probable cbronologictd limits of the 
Mantra period between 800 and 1000 b.c. 


/ Before we leave the Mantra period there is one ques¬ 
tion which, if it cannot be fully answered, i*equires at 
least to be carefully discu 3 .sed. Was the collection of 
the ten books of Vedic hymns the work of person.s 
cognisant of the art of writing or not ? Were the 1017 
hymns of tiie Uig-veda, utYer they liad been gathered 
into one body, preserved by memory or on paper 1/ 
/We can hardly expect to find an answer to this 
question in the hymns themselves. Most persons 
acquainted with the history of popular poetry among 
the principal nations of antiquity would be ready to 
admit that the original composition and preservation 
of truly national poetrj- were everywhero due to the 
unaided efforts of memory. Where writing is known, 
it is almost impossible to compose a thousand hymns 
w'ithout bringing in some such words as, writing, read- 
ing, paper, or pen. Yet there is not one single allusion 
in these hymns to anything connected with writing,^ 
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Let US oonsicler the Old restatnent. 

The T'eri Commandments were not only proclainied 


by the voice of God, but Moses "** went down from 
the mount, and the two tables of the testimony were 
in his hand: the tables were written on both their 
sides; on the one side and on the other were they 
written. And the tables were the work of God, and 
tlie writing was the writing of God, graven upon the 
tables” (Exodusxxxii. 15,16.) Here we can have no 
doubt that tlie author of the Book of Exodus, and the 
people to whom it was addressed, were acquainted 
with the art of writing. Again we read (Exodus 
xxiv. 7.), that “ Moses took the book of the covenant, 
and read in the audience of the people and (Exodus 
XXV. 16.), the Lord commanded Moses, saying, “Thou 
shalt put into the ark the testimony which I shall 
give thee.” The covenant here spoken of must have 
existed as a hook, or, at least, in some tangible form. 

A nation so early acquainted with letters and 
books as the Jews would naturally employ some of the 
terms connected with writing in a metaphorical sense. 
Thus we read in the Psalms (IvL 8.), “Put thou 
my tears into thy bottle; are they not in thy book ? ” 
Ixix. 28. “Let them be blotted out of the book of 
the living, and not be written with the righteous.” 
xl. 7. “Then said I, Lo I come: in the volume 


of the book it is written of me.” 

xlv. 1’. “ My tongue is the j»en of a ready wiiter.” 
In the Book of Job (xix. 23.), wc actually read, 
“ Oh that my words were now written! oh that they 
were printed in a book ! That they were graven 
with an iron pen and lead in the rock for ever !" 
“ Printed ” here can only mean “ written.” 

Proverbs iii. 3. “ Write them upon the table of 
tbine heart.” 
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the Hotaerio poems, oa the contrary, where tlie 
whole Grecian life lies before u« in marvellous (»m- 
pleteness and distinctness, there is not a single Mieii> 
tion of writing. The Xvy^a erYj^eia, carried by Belle- 
rophon instead of a letter, arc the best proof that, 
even for such purposes, not to speak of litomry com¬ 
position, the use of letters was unknown to' the 
Homeric age.,/ The art of writing, when it is not 
only applied to short Inscriptions but to literature, 
fonns such a complete revolution in-the history of a 
nation, and in all the relations of society, both civil 
and political, that, in “any class of ancient literature, 
the total absence of any allusion to writing, may 
safely be supposed to prove the absence of the art at 
the time when that literature arose./ We know the 
complete regeneration of modern Europe which was 
wrought by the ittvention of printing. Every page 
of the literature of the sixteenth century, every 
pamphlet or fly-sheet of the Reformation, tells us 
that printing had been invented. The discovery 
of writing, and more especially the application of 
writing fto literary purposes, was a discovery infi¬ 
nitely more important tlian that of printing. And 
yet wc are asked to believe that Homer has hidden 
his light under a bushel, and erased every expression 
connected with writing from his poetical dictionai'y ! 

But though It is cei’tain that the Homeric poets did 
not write, or, if we arc to adopt the legendary lan¬ 
guage of certain critics, thougli it is certain that 
blind Homer did not keep a private secretary, there 
is no doubt that, at the time of Peisistratos, when the 
final collection of the Homeric poems took place, tins 
collection was a collection of written poems, Peisi¬ 
stratos possessed a large library, and, thougli books 
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^ 4re not so cotntnon in liig time as they were in t 
time of Alcibiiides, when every schoolmaster had his 
Iliad^, yet, ever since the importation of paper into 
Greece, writing was a common acquirement of the 
educated classe.s of Greeks. 'I'ho whole civilisation 
of Greece, and the rapid growth of Greek literature, 
has been ascribed to the free trade between Egj'pt 
and Greece, beginning with the Saldic dynasty.* 
Greece imported all its paper from Egyptand with¬ 
out paper no Greek literature would have been |X)3- 
slble. The skins of animals were too rare, and their 
preparation too expensive, to permit tlie growth of a 
popular literature. Herodotus mentions it as a pe¬ 
culiarity of the barbarians, that at his time some of 
them still wrote on skins only. Paper (papyrus or 
hyblua) was evidently to Greece wliat linen paper 
was to Europe in the middle ages,® 

/Tv'ow, if we look for any similar traces in the his¬ 
tory of Indian literature, our search is completely 
disappointed. There is no mention of writing” 
materials, whether paper, bark, or skins, at the time 
when the Indian Diaskeuasts collected the songs of 
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their Rishis; nor is there any allusion to writing 
during*the whole of the Brdhmaiia period. This up¬ 
sets the common theories about the origin of prose 
literature. According to Wolf S prose composition is 
a safe sign of n written literature. It is not so in 


> Plutarch, Alcibiailea, c. vii, 

* Sea G-ntU', History of Greecf, ii. j/. 201. 
s Pli«. Hist. Not. xiii. 13. § 27.: “ Ciiiu chartte usa maximehu- 
infliiiias vitae constet etmeiworia*” 

^ Wolf. Prolegomena, “Scnptunim tentare et coni- 

niuni usui aptare plane idem vtiJetur fuissc prosum tenictro 

et in t.tt cxcolendS so ponere ” 
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The whole of the Br^hmana lltemhire, liow- 
ever incredible it may seem, shows not a single ves¬ 
tige of tlie art of W'riting. Nay, more than this, even 
during the Sfltra period all the evidence we can 
get would lead us to suppose that even then, though 
the art of writing began to be known, the whole lite¬ 
rature of India was preserved by oral tradition only,'^ 
It is of little avail in researches of this kind to say 
that such a thing is impossible. We can form no 
opinion of the powers of memory in a state of society 
so different from ours as the Indian Parishads are 
from our universities. Feats of memory, such as we 
hear of now and then, show that our notions of the 
liniifa of that faculty are quite arbitrary. Our own 
memory hag been systematically undermined for 
many generations, 'i'o speak of nothing else, one sheet 
of the “Times” newspaper every mornirig is quite suffi¬ 
cient to distract and unsettle tlie healthiest memory. 
The remnants of our own debilitated memory cannot 
furnish us with the right measure of the primitive 
powers of that faculty. The Guaranies, who are 
represented by Missionaries as the lowest specimens 
of hunianity, evinced such powers of memory when 
they were once taught to listen and to reason, that it 
became a custom to make the chief Indian of the 
town, or one of the magistrates, repeat the sermon 
just delivered from the pulpit before the people in the 
street, or in the court-yard of a house; and they 
almost all did it with the utmost fidelity, without 
missing a sentence.' f Even at the present day, 
when MSS. are neither scarce nor expensive, theyoung 
Brahmans who learn the songs of the Veda and the 

Dobri/.hofltr^e Account of the AUipones, voU il. p. 63. 
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and the Stltraa, invariably leam 
from oral tradition, and know them by heart. They 
upend year after year under 'the guidance of their 
teacher, learning a little, day after day, refteatiug 
what they have learnt as part of their daily devotion, 
until at last they have mastered their subject, and 
are able to become teachers in turn. The ambition to 
master more than one subject is hardly known in India. 
This system of education has been going on ever since 
the Erahmana period, and as early as the Pr^tiji&khyas 
we find the most minute rules on the mnemonic system 
to be followed by every teacher. The only difference 
ill modern times, after the invention of writing, is 
that a Brahman is not only commanded to pass his 
opprenticeship at the house of his Guru, and to learn 
from liis mouth all that a Brahman is bound to know, 
but the fiercest imprecations are uttered against all 
wlio would presume to acquire their knowledge from 
ivritten sources. In the Mah^bhArata we read, 
“ 'I'hose who sell the Vedas, and even those who write 
them, those also who defile them, they shall go to 
hell.”* Kunrii^rila says, “That knowledge of the 
truth is worthless which has been acquired from the 
Vedii, if the Veda, has not been rightly comprehended, 
if it has been learnt from writing, or been received 
from a Sfidra.”®/ 

grr|^ ^ 1 It 

^ Kufri&rila, 7'antra-^y&rttikft, L 3. p»86. : 
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How then was the Veda learnt ? It was learnt by 
every Brahman during twelve years of his student¬ 
ship or BrahmacharyS,. This, according to Gautama, 
was the shortest period, sanctioned only for men 
who wanted to marry, and to become Grihasthas. 
Braliniana who did not wish to marry were allowed 
to spend forty-eight years as student^ The Prh- 
tite&khyti gives us a glimpse into the lecture*rooms of 
the Brahinanio colleges. “ The Guru,” it is said ^ ‘'- who 
has himself formerly been a student, should make his 
pupils read. He him self takes his seat either to the 
east, or tfie north, or the north-east. If he has no 
more than one or two pupils, they sit at his right 
hand. If he lias more, they place themselves accord¬ 
ing as tliere is room. They then embrace tlieir 
master, and say, ‘Sir, read!' Thu master gravely 
says ‘Cm,’ i. e. * Yes.’ He then begins to say a 
pra6na (a question), which consists of three vci’ses.® 
In order that no word may escape the attention of 
his pupils, he pronounces all with the high accent®, 


• rratiiiakliya tiu Rig-vetla, par A. Itegnicr, Journal Asiaiique, 
1856* Chapitre XV. 

2 If the metre is pankti, the pra^na may conaist of two or three 
verdei?; if the metre is longer than parikti, two verses only cocsti- 
tuto a praj^oa i if a hymn consists of on© verse, that by it^lf forms 
a pra*^iia* Samayas, t. e. passages which have occurred before (and 
are sometimes left out in the MSSOi fire counted, if they consist 
of a complete verse. Two Dvipadiis are counted as one verse, and, 
as the Commentator adds (v. 12*), the two half-verses of each I>vi* 
pada-)ine are to be joined in recitation, and only if there is one odd 
Dvipadil’-liae remaining, a pau.se is to be made at the end of the 
first half-verse* If there are some verses remaining at the end of a 
hymn, they may be joined to the last pra^na; if there are more 
than two verses, this is optional. 

^ The only words which, in the Sanhita-putha, would be likely 
to escape the pupirs attention are monosyllables consisting of 
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he says 


■so 


and repeats certain words twice, oi' 

(iti) after these words.” 

The chief difficulties in the pronunciation' of the 
'N'eda are the clmnges of the final and initial letters.* 
The pupils are instructed in these euphonic rules in¬ 
dependently (the Sikshft), but whenever a difficult 
case of sandhi occurs, the Guru examines his audience 
and explains the difficulties. And here the method 
followed is tins. After the Guru has pronounced a 
group of words, consisting of tliree or sometimes fin 
long compounds) of more words, the first pupil rejwats 
the first word, and when anything is to be explained, 
the tencher stops him, and says, “ Sir.”® After it has 
been explained tjy the pii]»il who is at the head of the 
class, the permission to continue is given with the 


om vowel only, and that a rowel not dmiiged into a somi-vowol, 
it} whif'h form it would be more aucfible* TIn.i would restrict 
the YuU regarding repetition to the two words a and u, lima 
for prdf w!iieh is pra f tiio Guru would have to my pru or 
pra a Instead of ml u sh^n f/ena* u u deva. This 
repetition would not tuke phiee in wefo because w is changed 
into V. If Aiuvodiltta could mean a woi^d being wholly 
udatta, then v wouhl be excluded, and the rule would refer to 
d only* But sarvodritta means recitation when the accent is dis- 
regarded^ and all syllables are pronounced with a higli tone. I'lio 

CoQunentary construes the rule dillerently. I construe 

SI ’ ft: ifr^ 

* These are chiedy the change of a tinai m into Anusvara before 
r and the ii.dimaiis ; the cominon sandhi of the lishnnans; tlic sup¬ 
pression of ft final 11; its transition into r; its transition into a sibi¬ 
lant ; the absence of sandhi where ri Ibllows ; the sandhi of r, and 
the hialus* 

® The text is 
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words, “ Well, Sir.” After the words- of the teacher 
have thus been repeated by one, the next pupil has 
to apply to him with the word, “ Sir.” ' Wlieti there 
is no difEculcy, the rule seems to be that the Gnru 
says two words at a time, which are then repeated by 
the pupil. If it ia a compound, one word only is to he 
pronounced by the Guru, and to be repeated by the 
pupil. After a section of three verses has thus been 
gone through, all the pupils have to rehearso it again 
and again. When they have mustered it, they 
have to recite the wlmle without asiy break, with an 
even voice, observing all the rules of sandhi, naarking 
slightly the division in the middle of compounds, and 
pronouncing every syllable with the high accent.® It 
does not seem as if several pupils were allowed to 
recite together, for it is stated distinctly that the 
Guru first tells the verses to his pupil on the right, 
and that every pupil, after his task is finished, turns 
to the right, and walks round the tutor. This must 
occupy a long time every day, considering that a lec¬ 
ture consists of sixty and more prnsnas, or of about 
180 verses. ■ The pupils are not dismissed till the 
lecture is finished. At the end of the lecture, the 
tutor, after the last half-verse is finished, .says, “ Sir,*’ 


I Here again I differ from the Commentator, who takes jmrasya 
as an adjecti ve refen^iog to etad, I e, guroli* At the end of a half-^ 
verse, this address, bho I is to be dropjied ? at the end of an 
Adhjdya it Is optionah 

^ According to some not the Sakaks, certain words 

(|ireposilions) are^ m this final recitation also, to be followed by 
the paidicle iii; uhhi is even, in bome cases, to be pronouneed 
abhityahhl Some other rules are given, all of which are optionah 
The text of the Veda, as repeated in the lecture-room, is neither 
Sanhitu, Pado^ nor Krama-text. Some few Sakhflji only miuntiiia 
that the Simhita-text should he used pure et simple. 
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thti pupil replies, “Yes, Sir.” He then repeats the 
proper verses and formulas, which have to be re¬ 
peated at the end of eveiy reading, embraces lus 
tutor, and is allowed to withdraw. 

These rules speak for themselves. They show that 
at the time when such rules were necessary, and when 
3 'oung Brahmans had to spend from twelve to forty- 
eight years of their life in doing nothing but learning 
and rehearsing the Veda^, such a system must have 
bad an object worthy of sucli efforts. Such an object 
existed, if, in the absence of writing, the sacred songs, 
wliieh were believed to be the only means to salvation 
were to be preserved and guarded against loss and cor¬ 
ruption. If, at the time of the PrhtMkhyas, writing 
hud been known, some mention of a book as a sacred 
object would surely have occurred somewhere. We 
know fi*om the Griiiya-sfttras every event in the life of 
a Brahman, from his birth to his death. 'Not a word 
is ever said about lus learning to ivrlte. 

/ The earliest allusion to this system of oral teaching 
occurs in a hymn of the Rig-veda which must bo as¬ 
cribed to the Mantra period. In the primitive pt)et]:y 
of the Chhandas period there is no mention either of 
writing or teaching. But in a satirical hj'inn of the 
Vasishthas (vii. 103. 5), in which the frogs are com- 
))ared with Brahmans, teaching their pupils, it is said: 

“ v-Tie frog repeats the words of another, like a pupil 
who repeats the words of his teacher.” (See p. 495.) 
No similar allusion to writing is to be "found even 
in the latest hymns, the so-called Khllas. If writ- 

1 CiBsar (de Bello G-allico, vL H)i speaking of the OniidSj 
says: Magnum ibi numerum verauum edlscere dicimtur^ itaque 
nonnolH annos vicenos in disoiplina permanont, neque fas ostio 
cxifttiuiaut m Uteris mandare,” 
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^liig had been known daring the Bnihmaiia period, 
is it likely that these works, •which are full of 
all kifi.ds of mystic lucubrations on the origin of all 
things, should never with a single word have alluded 
to the art of writing,/an art so wonderful that the 
Greeks would fain ascribe its diaooverj’ to one of the 
wisest gods of the wisest nation on earth ?/ If letters 
had been known during the period when men in India 
■w^ere still able to create gods, the god of letters would 
have found his place in the Vedic pantheon side by 
side with Sarasvati the goddess of speech, and Ptlshan, 
the god of agriculture. No such god is to be found 
in India, or in any of the genuine mythologies of the 
Aryan world/ 

/■^But there are stronger arguments than these to 
prove that, before the time of P&nini, and before the 
first spreading of Buddhism in India, writing for 
literary purposes was absolutely unknown./ 

/ If writing had been knowm to PAjiini, some of his 
grammatical terms would surely point to the graphical 
appearance of words. I maintain that there is not a 
single word in P^nini’s terminology which presup- 
, poses the existence of waiting. The general name 
for letters is varna. This does not mean colour in 
the sense of a painted letter, but the colouring or 
modulation of the voice.* Akshara, which is used for 
letter and sylljj-ble, means w'liat is indestructible, radi¬ 
cal, or an element. We apeak of stops as signs of in- 
toi'punction; PAuini only speaks of vir&mas, stop¬ 
pages of the voice. The names of the letters are not 
derived from their shape, as in the Semitic names of 
Alpha, Beta, Gamma, With the exception of the r, 

' AristotUi Probli x. 39.: rh ypifij-iartt Tr«0ij iini rijc 
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■^their names are their sounds. Tlie name for r, .Uepha^ 
does not occur i n Pan ini. Katyfiyana, however (iii. 
3, 108. 4), explains the derivation of and in 

iv. 4, 128, 2, he uses it for m. In the Prati6.^khjas 
likewise, the word is well known, and as the participle 
rlphifa is used in the same works, there can be little 
doubt that Repha is deri'\’'ed from a root riph^ to snarl 
or Iiis-s/ 

/The terms for the three accents show no traces of 
writing^such as tlie Latin word “ circumflcxus." 
/What would liava been more natural, if writing had 
been Imown in PA-ninVs time, than that he should 
have called the dot of the Aiiusvfira, vindu, L e. dot, 
and the Visarga, di:)j,vindu, the double dot? Let us 
take a later grammarian, Vopadeva, and we find .such 
words at once. In Vopadeva, the Anu.svhra is called 
vindu^ the Visarga, dvivinduy' What the Pr^titi^khyas 
and Ptbiini called the JthvdmuUpa^ the sibilant Ibrined 
near the base of the tongue, and Upadhmdridya, the 
labial flatus, Vopadeva calls Vajrdkriti, having the 
sliapc of the thunderbolt (x), and Gajakuml>hdkritif 
having the shape of an elephant’s two frontal bones 
(S). The term arddAac/ianJra, or half-moon, belongs 
to the same class of grammatical terms, Why should 
these words occur in later grammarians, and not one 
of them be found in the PiA-tiMkhyas or Panini ? 

/Another class of words which would be sure to 
betray the existence .of writing where writing was 
knovm, are the words expressive of reading, compos¬ 
ing, book, chapter, paragraph, &c. The most usual 
word for reading in Sanskrit is adhyeti or adMte^ and 
at first sight the very existence of such a word might 
seem to prove the existence of books that could be 
read. But we have seen in the I’n^tii&ikhyas what was 
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when the pupils asked their tutor to make 
tKem read. Adhyeti and adfdte, from adhi^ over, and 
f, to go, mean “he goes over a thing, he conquers it, 
acquires it; ” and the very expression “ to read a work 
from the mouth of the tutor,” would he sufficient to 
sliow that the work existed, not as a book, but in 
men’s memory. Another e.'jpression of tho same 
kind is found in Manu (x. 1): “All the three 
castes may read the Veda, but the Brahman alone 
is allowed to proclaim, *. e. to teach it (prabnV 
yat). To teach is expressed’ by the causative of 
the verb adhyeti, adhyhpayati, he makes read, i, e, 
he teaches.^ Tiie ancient Plindus disthiguisli be¬ 
tween two kinds of reading, the grahan^hyayana, 
the acquisitive reading, and thei* dkdninMhyayam, 
the conservative reading; the former being the first 
acquisition of a work, the latter its rehearsing in 
order not to lose a volume that once belonged to 
one’s mental library./' This rehearsing, or seddhydya, 
self-reading, was as sacred a duty as the first acquisi¬ 
tion. It was by means of this svhdhyfiya alone that 
works could be said to live. We meet with similar 
expressions In other literatures of the ancient world. 
Ahitra masdS,, when he wishes his law to live among 
men, requires Jiraa to be not only the “rememberer" 
(mSreta), but the bearer and preserver (bheretfi), of 
the Zarathustriun revelation. And many centuries 
later, Mah5,vira *, the founder of'tlje Jaina religion, is 
Called sdra^, vdrai, and dlidrai of sacred knowledge, 
i. e. smdraka, a rememberer, vdraka, a guardian who 
keeps it from profane eyes, and dhdi'aka, a liolder 


* AE»a3tai«ba, DIinrmAnsutra, iii. 80. 

* Kfiipa-sutfo, eO. Stevenson, p. 'Z9. 
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w!io does not forget the knowledge wliicli lie once 
acquired. 


Even so late a writer as KuinS,riIa, when he speaks 
of the material existence of the Yeda, can only con¬ 
ceive of it as existing in the minds of men. “The 
Veda,” he says, “is distinctly to be perceived by 
means of the senses. It exists, like a pot or any other 
object, in man. Perceiving.it in another man, people 
leam it and remember it. Then others again perceiv¬ 
ing it, as it is remembered by these, learn it and re¬ 
member it, and thus hand it on to others. Tijerefore, 
the theologian concludes, the Veda is without a be¬ 
ginning,” ^ These theological aigiiraents may be passed 
over: but immediately afterwards, in order to show 
that the Veda haf a material existence, Kura4ri.la 
uses another curious expression, which shows again 
that to him the Veda existed only in the memory of 
men. “ Before we hear the word Veda,” lie says, “ we 
pierceive, as different from all other objects, and as 
different from other Vedas, something in the form of 
the Rig-veda that exists within the readers, and things 
in the form of Mantras and Br^thmanas, different from 
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PS." Such argunionts would uot occur to people 
who were accustomed from time immemorial to ap- 
peal to a book os the sacred authority of their faith. 
When contemporaneously with our Reformation, 
Nanak founded the religion of the Sikhs, we find In 
India, as well as elsewhere, tliat a book, a real book, 
was considered as the firmest foundation of a ne'v 
faith. “ At their assemblies, when the chiefs and prin¬ 
cipal leaders are seated, the Adi-Granth (the first 
book) and DaSama Padshdbka Granth are placed 
before them ; they all bend their heads before these 
scriptures, and exclaim, Wa I Gurujika Khdlsa 1 Wa! 
Gurujiki Fateh ! A great quantity of cakes, made of 
wheat, butter, and sugar, are then placed, before the 
volumes of their sacred writings, *aud covered with a 
cloth. These holy cakes, which are in commemoration 
of the injunction of Nanak, to eat and to give to others 
to eat, next receive the salutation of the assembly, 
who then rise, and the Acalis pray aloud, while the 
musicians play. The Acalis, when the prayers are 
finished, desire the council to be seated. They ait 
down, and the cakes being uncovered are eaten of by 
all classes of Sikhs; those distinctions of original 
tribes, which are on other occasions kept up, being 
on this occasion laid aside, in token of their general 
and complete union in one cause. The Acalis then 
exclaim, “ Sirdars 1 (chiefs) this is a Gurumatfi” (a 
great assembly); on which prayers are again said 
aloud. The chiefs, after this, sit closer, and say to 
each other: “ The sacred Granth (book) is betwixt us, 
let us swear l>y our scriptures to foiget all external 
disputes, and to be united.” ‘ 


' Asiatic Kesetirches, xi. 2.55. 
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Such a scene would be Inipossible nraong p 
Brahmans. * They never speak of their gvanthaB or 
books. They speak of their Yeda^ which means 
“knowledge." They spjeak of their ^ruti^ which 
means what they have heard with their ears. I'liey 
speiilc of Smriti, which means what their fathers have 
declared unto them. We meet with Bi'&hmanas, f. e, 
the sayings of Brahmans j with Stliras, i, e. the strings 
of rules; with Veddngas, i. e, the members of the 
Veda; with Pravaehanas, i. e. preachings; witlt 
SfUtrm^ i. e. teachings ; with Dar'<anm, i. e. demon¬ 
strations ; but we never meet with a book, or a vo- 
lanie, or a page.^-^ 

’ li'we take the ordinary modern words for book, 
paper, ink, writing, &c., not one of them has as yet 
been discovered in any Sanskrit work of gentiiiie‘an¬ 
tiquity. Book, in modern Sanskrit, is pustam or pm- 
takam^ a word most likely of foreign origin.^ It occurs 
in such works as the Ilitopadeia, where we read of a 
person, “ neither read in books nor taught by a tutor.", 
The Hitopadc&i itself is said to J;e written (llkhyate) as 
an extract from the Panchatantra and another book.® 

/ To write is likh and Up^ the former originally used 
in the sense of scratching, whether ou stone or leaves, 
the latter, in the sense of covering a surface with 
ink. Thus in Siikuntala, the chief heroine, when 
advised to write a love-letter {madanalehha), com¬ 
plains that she has no writing-materials {lekhana- 
sMhanAni\ and her friend tells, her to take a lotus- 
leaf as smooth as the breast of a parrot, and with her 


' CIoulil it be apestah, originally the Sanskrit avastkana ? See 
Spiegel, Ctramruar of tbe Parsi Language, p. 204. 
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to scratch the letters on it. This is clearly writ¬ 
ing. In the Vikrainorvasi, again, Urvasi, not daring 
to face her lover, ’writes a letter (kkha) on a birch- 
leaf (bhhjapaira). The king, who sees it, calls it 
bhthjagafo a&sharavingdsa, “ letters put down on a 
birch leaf; ” and when he reads it, he is said to make 
the leaf speak {vdchayati'). The leaf (patra^ is used 
here not in the sense in ’which we found it in the Sa- 
kuntala, as the leaf of a tree, but as a leaf or sheet of 
paper. This paper was made of the bark of the birch- 
tree ; and hence, when the queen picks up the love- 
letter, she thinks “ it is a strip of fresh bark which 
the south wind has blown thither.” V 
/ Passages like these, to which we might add the w’ell- 
known introduction to the Mah5,bli5riita, leave little 
doubt that, at the time when these modern plays were 
composed, writing was generally practised by women 
as well as men. Why should there be no such pas¬ 
sage in any of the genuine early Sanskrit works, if 
writing had then been equally knoivn ?/ 

/ In Manu’s Code of Laws we read (viii. 168.); 

“ What is given by force, what is by force enjoyed, 
by force caused io be rj>riUen (lekhUa)^ and all other 
things done by force, Manu has pronounced void.” 
Here again we have clearly writing. But this is only 
another proof that this metrical paraphrase of the k’lvs 
of the Mauavas is later than the Vedic ago./ 

/ In the Laws of Yajriavalkya also written docu¬ 
ments are mentioned; and the Commentator (ii. 22.) 
quotes N5rnda and other authorities, all in S^iokas, on 

’ There are, I hclicve, but two Sanskrit MSS. in Europe which 

ftre written on birch b&riv; one in the Epyal tibrarj of lierlin, the 
oth^^r m the Library of All Sonls College, Oxfonb 

L L 
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several minor points connected with the signing 
{cMhnita) of papers, and the treatment of witnesses 
who cannot write {^alipvjwx)^ But I have found no 
such traces of written documents in any of the ancient 
Dharinasfitras./ 

/•The words for ink hcrM, mela, goliX) and pen 

{hala'ma)^^ have all a modern appearance; and,as to 
Kdyasilia^ the name of the writer-caste, proceeding 
from a Kshatriya father and a BMra mother, it does 
not even occur in JInnu./ 

Another class of words which would be likely to 
contain allusions to writing are those used for the va¬ 
rious subdivisions of literary compositions : but these 
too point to a literature kept up by oral tradition only. 
We observed before that a lecture {ad hydya') consisted 
of sixty questions or prasnas. AYe find these very 
wonls used instead of chapters and paragraphs in the 
SuiilntS, 3 , 'Brahmanas, and Shtrus. In the llig-vcda 
we have the ancient division into silktgs, hymns; anu- 
vakaSy chapters (i. e. repetition) ; and piandalgSy 
hooks {ie. cycles) : and the later division into varggs^ 
classes; -adhydyaSy lectures; and AsJilakaSy Ogdoads. 
In the Tnittiriyaka, the division is into Kandikds 
(sections), anutidkaSy pra'inasy and mhtakas. In the 
Krithaka w'e have granihaSy compositions, and sthd~ 
naka$y places. The name of the ^atapaiha-hrdhmana is 
• derived from its pathos or walks; and SkasMi- 
fatka is used for a work consisting of sixty walks or 
chapters, Other words of tlie same kind are pmpd- 
fhaka, a rending, a lecture; dknika, a day's work ; 
‘parvany a joint, &c. We look in vain for such words 


1 Lalita Vistara^ adbyfl.jw, ix. p, 139-1- 17- 
* tv. S4* calamus^ reetl- 
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'vmerii a vohime, Iihe7'f i, e. the inner bark of a 
tree ; or /StjSXo?, i. e. /SyjQXos, the inner bark of the 
papyrus j or book, i, o. beecli-wood. 

/ It is clear, from the evidence ■which "wo have exa¬ 
mined, that it is far easier to prove the absence of 
writing during the early period of Sanskrit literature, 
than to discover any traces of writing even at the 
time when we are inclined to suppose that it was 
known in India. Writing was practised in India 
before the time of Alexander’s conquest; and, though 
it may jiot have been used for literary purposes, 'we 
can hardly doubt that a written alphabet was known 
during the greater part of the Sfitra period.y The 
Greek writers tell us exactly what we should expect 
under tliese circumstances. /Megasthenes declared 
that the Indians did not know letters, that their laws 
were not written, and that they administered justice 
from memorjn^ This is perfectly true, if, as has been 
pointed out^, we restrict their ignorance of letters 
to file fact that they did not employ them for literary 
purposes. / Strabo himself, -when quoting the state¬ 
ment of Nearchus that the Indians wrote letters on 
cotton that had been well beaten together, points out 
the contradiction between this author and others (n <?. 
Megasthenes), who declared that the Indians used 
no letters at all.''’ There is, however, no real contra¬ 
diction between these two statements, if we only dis¬ 
tinguish between the knowledge of letters and their 
use as a vehicle of literature. Isearchus fully agrees 


' Strabo, xv. 53.: .... 'Aypu^ic t.'«‘ raira vufiots -)(piiini>rot£, 
OtSs yap ypapp,i.iTa tiJiVat niirotlcj oX^ Atto ttiowtiffSui, 

* Schivaubecfc, Megaslhenis Fragmentfi, p. 50. 

® Strabo, xv. 67. i 'RviaroXas Se ly fiiooiri "Stay KtKporp- 

fttvttic, T&v nXXwi' ypafiiJUitiy uirouc pti ^apiyaty. 
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\vith Megasthenes j* for he also states that the laws ol 
the Indians were not reduced to writing.^ And Me- 
gasthenes agrees Avith Nearchus; for he also shows 
himself perfectly acquainted with the fact that the 
Indians used letters for inscriptions on milestones, 
indicating the resting-places and distances.®/' Nothing 
could offer a stronger confirmation of our opinion 
that the Indians had become acquainted Avith the art 
of Avritiiig during the Sfitra period and before the 
conquest of Alexander, but that they abstained from 
using it for literary purposes,'than this apparent con¬ 
tradiction in the accounts of Nearchus and Mega- 
stUenes. / Cuvtius, differing from Nearchus, maintains 
that they Avrote on the soft rind of trees a custom 
which Ave sin\' preserved in the play of Urvafel. AVe 
can hardly believe that the Indians could have used 
skins for Avriting. And, though Nicolaus Damasceiius 
declares that he saw the ambassadors of Porus pre¬ 
sented to Cmsar Augustus in Anfiochia, and that they 
brought a letter Avritten Iv , Ave must remem¬ 

ber that this letter Avas Avritteii in Greekand that 
the word 8i<f>6€po. may have been used for paper in 
general.® 

/\Ve shall not be able to trace the Ifldian alphabet 
back much beyond Alexander’s invasion. It existed, 
hoAvever, before Alexander. ^ I his Ave know from 

‘ Strabo, xv. 66, : Ntop^oc ovru Xty«‘ rooe 

rSpnvQ ^ ^ 

3 Ot dyopap6fif}i < » . ohirmouffty Kal Kttrh Uku 
T tBlatri rhe l^rpowat: Aral tu ^tatrr^jf^ara 

s Curtiusj 8, 9. arborum ieiicri, hflud secias qiiain cbnrtai 

liteniruni notas 

^ Strabo, XV. 73. Tf)i/ Sc tv y£- 

ypappii^rjt'i. 

Hero dot v* 58. 
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lihus himself, who ascribes to- the Indians the 
art of making paper from cotton. Now, in looking 
for traces of writing before Alexander’s time, we find 
in the Lalita-vistara, which contains the life of Bud¬ 
dha, that the young ^^ikya is represented as learn¬ 
ing to write. Though the Lalita-vistara cannot be 

O Q 

regarded as a contemporaneous witnevss, it is never¬ 
theless a canonical book of the Buddhists, and, as such, 
must be ascribed to the third council. It was trans¬ 
lated into Chinese 76 A. i)./ As we have seen, before, 
the system of instruction practised in the lecture- 
rooms of the Brahmans, it will perhaps be of interest 
to glance at the schools in which Buddha was educated, 
or supposed to have been educated. 

“ When the young prince had grown, he was led 
to the writing-school (lipi&&lt\).^ We may leave out 
all the wonderful things that happened on this occa¬ 
sion, how he received a hundred thousand blessings, 
how he was surrounded by ten thousand children, 
preceded by ten thousand chariots full of sweetmeats, 
of silver and gold; how the town of Kapilavastu was 
cleansed, how music sounded everywhere, and showers 
of flowers were poured from the roofs, windows, and 
balconies; how, not satisfied with this, cele.stial ladies 
walked before him to clear the road, and the daugh¬ 
ters of the wind scattered celestial flowers, besides 
other fabulous beings who all came to honour the 
Bodhisatva as he went to school. These marginal 
illustrations may be dropped in all Buddhist books, 
though they leave but little room for the text. When 


^ Lalita-Vistam, Adhyaya, x. This work has lately been edited 
and partially translated by Babu Rajendralal Mitra^ one of the 
most distinguished Sanskrit gcholars in India. 
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Buddha entered the school, Vi^vamitra, the school¬ 
master (dfiraHfih9,rya), unable to bear the majesty of 
the Bodhisatva’s presence, fell to the ground, and had 
to be lifted up by an angel, named Sitbhlinga. After 
the king Suddhodana and liis suite had left, the nurses 
and attendants sat down, and the Bodhisatva took a leaf 
to Avriteoii (Hpiphalaka) made of sandal-wood (uraga- 
sarachandana-mayann). He then asked Vi^!Vi\triitra 
what writing he was going to teach him. Here fol¬ 
low sixty-four names, apparently names of alphabets,^ 
all of which the Bodhisatva is acquainted with, whereas 
ViSvAmitra is obliged to confess his ignorance. Never¬ 
theless the Bodliisatva stays at school, and learns to 
write, together with ten thousand boys.® 


‘ Tho most interesting names are Anga (Bbagnipur), Banga 
(Bengal^, fttagatilm, Brtividai Botshfina {Dekliaii), Barada, Kliaaya 
(CtissU bills), Ciiitia (Chinese), Haua, Deva {Devmiagari), Bliau- 
madova (Brahman'), Uttarakurus, aiiudruta (cursive). 

a The folloiviiig passage from the Evnngeliura Infantiffi (ed. 
Sike, p. 14.1.) offers a curious parallel: “ Eratporro Hieroeolymie 
qiiidam Zachceus nomine, qui juventutem erudiebat. Bicebnt hie 
JosEpUo ! Quare non mittis ad me Jesuiit, ut literas discat? An- 
riuebat ilii Josephus, et ad Divam Morium hoc referebat. Ad 
inagistniru itaque ilium ducebant; qui siniulatque eum conspexerat 
Alpliabetnm ipsi conseripsit, utque Aleph diceret preecepit. Et 
cum dixisset Aleph, magistar ipsuni Beth pronimciaro jubebat. 
Cut Doiuinus Jesus: Dio mihi prius eignificatioitem litertE Aleph, 
ct tmu Beth pronunoiabo. Cumqne mtigiator verbera ipsi inten- 
taret, exponebat ilii Bomtnue Jesos signihoationesliterarum Aleph 
et Beth ; item, qusenam literarum figurse essent reette, qnseuam 
obliquas, qtiasnam duplicate, qure punctis inaignitm, qu® itadem 
carcutes; quare ima litem alism preeederet; aliaque pliirimn 
enarraro coapit et elueidare, qum magtatcr ipse nec audiverat uu- 
quam nec in libro uHo legoret. Dixit porro inagistro Dominus 
Jesus t Attende, ut dicam tibi, ccepitque dare et distincte rfici- 
tate, Alepli, Beth, Gimel, Daletli, tisquo ad finem Alphabet]. 
Quod miratus lungiater, Huno, iiiquit, piierum ante Noachum 
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e alphabet whicli he learns is the coiiimon Sans- 
alphabet, with the omission of the letters 1, ri, 
and ri. It consists of 45 letters, and, as in oar 
o^\*n primers, every letter is followed by a word 
containing that letter at the beginning or in the 
middle. These words in the Lalita-vistara are so 
chosen as to illustrate some of the chief points of 
Buddha’s own doctrines. The alphabet is: — n, d, i, 

i, n, £l, e, ai, o, au, ani, ah; k, Idi, g, gh, fi; eh, chh, 

j, jh, n; t, th, d, dh, n; t, th, d, dh, n; p, ph, b, lb, 
m; y, r, v; if, sli, s, h, ksh. 

Though the further education of Buddha is not 
fully described, we see him soon afterwards, in a 
general corapetitlon, the most distinguished scholar, 
arithmetician, musician, and everything else.^ This 
coinpreliensive system of education, through whicli 
Buddha is here represented to have passed, is the 
very opposite of that followed by the Brahmans. W e 
nowhere meet in the Buddhist literature with those 
strong imprecations against book-learning which we 
found among the Brahmans, and which may be heard, 
I believe, even at the present day. 

/If, thus, the first, though rather legendary, trace of 
writing, as a part of theeiernentary education in India, 
is ^ discovered in the life of Buddha, it is curious to 


Bat urn esse extstimo ; converisus<iu© ad Joscpliutn, Adduxisti, ait, 
ad me erudiendmn pucnini, niagistria omnibus doetiorem. iJiv® 
tjiioque Marits inqait: Fllio tuo nuUa doctrina opus est.** I be 
Gospel of Thomas the Israelite, or the Book of Tlioraas tho Isra¬ 
elite, tlie pliilosoplior, conconiing the acts whiuh the Lord did, 
when a cluld, was most popular in the east. 

' Among the subjects in which he shows his learning, figure 
Nirghautu, Nigamn, Piirona, Itihasa, Veda, Yyakaraua, Nirukta, 
SikihOj Chhandas, Kalpa, Jyotisha, Sankbyn, Yoga, Vaiseshika. 

* In an ancient inscription of Khandgiri (dournai of the Asiat. 
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that the fii'st actual writing, the first well 
authenticated inscription in India, is likewise of Bud¬ 
dhist origin. There are no Brahinanic inscriptions 
earlier than the Buddhist inscriptions oi A§oha on the 
rocks of Kapurdigiri, Diiauli, and Girnar. They be¬ 
long to the third century before Christ. They cali 
theuisolves li)yi^ a writing”, or dharmalijn^, a sacred 
writing j and they mention the writer or engraver by 
the name of Upikara} Tliis last word Upikara is an 
important ivord, for it is the only woixl in the Sutras 
of Paiiini which can be legitunatcly adduced to prove 
that BAnini was acquainted with the art of writing. 
He teaches the formation of this word, iii, 2, 21* 
Tiieve is indeed another passage, w'hlch. has frequently 
been quoted, where PAuini teaches the formation of 
the adjective yavandnt This is simply the fetninuie 
of i/ava?ia, as Indrdnt is of Indra, KatyAyana, 
however, and the Cotnmentator, both maintain that 
ifananclni is used as a name of Upi^ and tliat it meant 
the writing of the Yavanas. I see no reason to doubt 
that most of the examples which we find in the Com¬ 
mentaries go back to the very time of PAnlui, and I 
am quite willing to admit that Pfiuini gave his rule 
on yavandnl simply in order to explain this word as 
the name of a certain alphabet. But I must demur to 


Sot. of Bengal, vi. 318.), a king is mentiemsd who in liis yoatli 
learned to write, and was taught, hesides, arithiaetie, navigation, 
commerce, and law (“ tato likhafflpj^ana nuva vyapara vidhi vi^S- 
radena ”). 

' Etaya atliaya iyam lipi likhita 5 for this purpose was the writ¬ 
ing written. 

2 Iyam dhamroalipi Devanam piyena piyadosina ranS likhipita 
asti eva. (p. 752.) 

* Burnouf, Lotus, p. 752. 
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further conclusions. Yavana is by no means the 
exclusive name of the Greeks or lonians. Professor 
Lusson has proved that it had a much wider meaning, 
and that it was even used of Semitic nations. There 
is nothing to prove that Panini was later than Alex¬ 
ander, or that he was acquainted ^Yith Greek litera¬ 
ture. in the I jalita-vistara, where all possible alpha¬ 
bets are mentioned, nothing is said of a* Yavanatii or 
a Greek alphabet. The Sanskrit alphabet, though it 
has always been suspected to be derived from a Stnnitic 
source, has not certainly been traced back to a Greek 
source. It shows more similarity with the Ararnman 
than with any otiier variety of the Pbcenician alpha¬ 
bet,' YavanA,ni lipi most likely means that variety of 
the Semitic alphabet which, previous to Alexander, and 
previous to .Pfi,nini, became the type of the Indian 
alphabet. But all this is merely conjectural. It is 
impossible to arrive at any certain interpretation of 
Y.avanfLni, as used by Panini; and it is much better to 
confess this, than to force the word into an argument 
for any preconceived notions as to the origin of the 
Indian alphabet./ 

/ There is another word in Pslnini which might seem 
to prove that, not only the art of writing, but written 
books were known at his time. This i.s yrantka. Grau' 
tha occurs four times in our texts of P^iiini.^ In I. 3, 

' lifipsius, Zwpi Bpi-achvergletohende Abhandhuigen, p. 73,, 
Schulze’s conjecture about Mesnud. Weber, Indisoho Sklzzen. ■ 
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75. it is SO used as to apply to the Veda. In IV. 3, 87. 
it may refer to any work. In IV. 3, 116. it is applied 
to the work of any individual author. In VI. ,3, 79. it 
may refer to any work that i.s studied. Ido not attri¬ 
bute much importance to the fact that I. 3. 75. and 
IV. 3, 116. are marked as not explained in the Com¬ 
mentaries; for I confess that in none of t hese four pas¬ 
sages can I discover anything to prove that grantha 
must mean a '(vritten or a bound book. Grantba is 
derived from a root grtxthy ivhich means necterc, sefeve. 
Grantbaj therefore, like the later sandathhct, would 
simply mean a composition,’- It corresponds etymo¬ 
logically with the Latin texius. Thus it is used by 
the Commentator to Nir. 1. 20., where he says that 
former teachers handed down the hymns granikato 
’rthatascha, “ according to their test and according 
to their meaning,” In the later literature of India 
gi'ant/ia was used for a volume, and in granthakiU% 
a library, we see clearly that it has that meaning. 
Hut in the early literature grantka does not mean 
pustaku, or book; it means simply a composition, 
as opposed to a traditional work^'^ 

^ Tills distinction between traditional works and 
works composed by individual authors is of frequent 
occurrence in P^nini, and we attempted, in a former 
part of tills work, to draw some historical conclusions 
from this distinction. From IV. 3, 101. to 111. the 
grammarian gives rules how to derive the titles of 
■works from the names of those by whom they were 
proclaimed (term proktam ). But in most cases these 
derivations are used by PStnini as intermediate linlm 


* Thus the Commentator totlie Ilig-veda, 1, 67, 4.^explains chri- 
tfuiti hy ugniiu uddii^ya stutir gmtliuautJ, kurvanfitjarthuh. 
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ill order to form the names of Charanas ivlid 
read and preserve these works. Never, he says (IV. 

2, 6(j,), use the derivative, which would be the 
title of a work, in the case of hymns (chhandas) 
or Br}\hinanas. Do not call a work proclaimed 
by Katha, Kathani, but only speak of Katlias, i. e. 
those wlio hand down the works proclaimed by Katha, 
Another still more significant restriction is made 
by P4nini. With reference to modern works, he 
says, you may use the neuter in the singular or 
plural, instead of the plural of the masculine. The 
BiAhmanas taught by Yrijnavalkya may be spoken 
of as such. But the ancient Brihinanas, finst pro¬ 
claimed by Bhallava &c., can only be spoken of as 
“the Bhailavins” (Bliallavidre), because it is only in 
the tradition of his descendants that the works of 
Bhallava and other ancient sages may be said to live. / 
/However we examine the ancient Sanskrit plira- 
seology with regard to books and their authors, we 
invariably arrive at the same results. In the most 
ancient literature, the idea even of authorship is ex¬ 
cluded. Works are spoken of as revealed to and com¬ 
municated by certain sages, but not as composed by 
them. In the later literature of the Br^hmana and 
Sfitra period the idea of authorship is admitted, 
but no trace is to be found anywhere of any books 
being committed to writing. It is possible I may have 
overlooked some words in the Brflhmanas and SAtras, 
which would prove the existence of written books 
previous to PAnini. If so, it is not from any wish to 
suppress them. 1 believe, indeed, that the BrAhmanas 
were preserved by oral tradition only, but .1 should 
feel inclined to claim an acquaintance witli the art of 
writing for the authors of the SAtras. And there is 
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one word ■which secjiis to strengtheii such a supposi¬ 
tion. We find that several of the Sfitras are divided 
into clm-pters called patalas. This is a word 
never used for the subdivisions of the BrS,hmanas. 
Its meaning is a covering, the surrounding skin or 
meTiibrane; it is also used for a tree. If so, it would 
seem to be almost synonymous with liber and 
and it ^vould mean hoolCf after meaning originally a 
sheet of paper made of the sun'oundiiig bark of trees. 
If writing came in towards the latter half of the 
8utra pei'Iod, it would no doubt be applied at the 
same time to reducing the hymns and Brahmaiias 
to a written form. Previously to that time, however, 
we are bound to maintain that the collection of the 
hymns, and the hnmense mass of the Br^lunana lite¬ 
rature, were preserved by means of oral tradition 
only. / 






CHAPTER IV. 

TUB CDHAKDAS PEBIOB. 

/Teb three periods of Vedic literature which we have 
examined, the SMra, BiAliraana, and Mantra periods, 
all point to some earlier age which gave birth to the 
poetry of the early Rishis. There was a time, doubt¬ 
less, when the songs which "(pere collected with such 
careful zeal in the Mantra period, commented upon 
with such elaborate pedantry during the BiAhmana 
period, and examined and analysed with such minute 
exactness during the Shtra period, lived and were 
understood without any effort by a simple and pious 
race. There was a time when the sacrifices, which 
afterwmrds became so bewildering a system of cere¬ 
monies, were dictated by the free impulse of the 
liuman heart, by a yearning to render thanks to some 
Unknown Being, and to repay, iii words or deeds, a 
debt of gratitude, accumiilated from the first breath 
of life. There was a time when the poet was the 
leader, the king, and priest of his family or tribe, 
when his songs and sayings were listened to in an¬ 
xious silence and with implicit faith, when bis prayers 
were repeated by crowds who looked tip to their 
kings and priests, tlieir leaders and judges, os men 
bettor, nobler, wiser than the rest, as beings nearer 
to the gods in proportion as they were raised above 
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common level of mankind. These men themselves 
living a life of perfect freedom, speaking a language 
not yet broken by literary usage, and thinking 
thought€ unfettered as yet by traditional chains, 
were at once teachers, lawgivers, poets, and priests 


There is no very deep wisdom in their teaching, 


their laws are simple, their poetry shows no very 
high flights of fancy, and their religion might be told 
in a few words. But what there is of tlieir language, 
poetry, and religion has a eliarm w^hich no other period 
of Indian literature possesses: it is spontaneous, ori¬ 
ginal, and truthful.^. 

/ We cannot say this of all the hymns; nay, the greater 
])oi*tion of what we now possess of Yedie poetry must, 
no doubt, be ascribed to a secondary period, the so- 
called Mantra period. But after we have discarded 
wliat bears the stamp of a later age, there remains 
enough to give us an idea of an earlier race of \ edic 
poets. It is true, no doubt, in one sense, tliat even 
those earliest specimens of Tedic poetry belong, as has 
been said by Bunsen, to the modern history of the 
Imruan race. Ages must have passed before the 
grammatical texture of the Vedic Sanskrit could 
have assumed the consistency and regularity which it 
shows throughout. Every tense, every mood, every 
number and person of the verb is fixed, and all the 
terminations of the cases are firmly established. 
Every one of these tenniuations w'as originally an in¬ 
dependent word with an independent meaning. Their 
first selection was more or less the result of individual 
choice, their technical character the result of long 
usage, i Thero was more than one word for /, and 
more than one expression for the vorh to be. The 
selection of «)i, as the termination of the first person 
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"ukr, the selection of as in the sense of to be, and 
the joining of the kro so as to produce the auxiliary 
verb asmi, I an3, all tliis was a conventional act, the 
act of one or two individuals, fixed by circumstances 
which wert! more or less accidental. Tf, then, we find 
the same combination in the ancient Greek and 
the modern Lithuanian esmi, it is clear that the origin 
ol tliat form goes back to times long anterior to the 
separate existence of Sanskrit, Greek, and Lithuanian. 
As soy, suis, and som are modern modifications that 
point back to an earlier type, the Latin sum, the 
Sanskrit asmi, Greek s<r/j.i', Lithuanian e$mi, are like¬ 
wise hut the modern representatives of some earlier 
typical form, which existed in the undivided language 
of the Aryan race. , . ° 

/The same applies to the religion of the Veda. 
V ords like deva for *god’ mark a more than secondary 
stage in the grammar of the Aryan religion. To use 
the root dzv, ‘ to shine,’ with reference to the heavenly 
bodies, was the result of a free choice. There were 
other roots which might have been used instead. Nor 
was it by any means a necessity that the presence of 
a Divine Power should be felt exclusively in the 
bright manifestations of nature. All this was the 
result of a historictil growth; and the early periods of 
that growth had passed away long before’ the Kishis 
of India could have worshipped their ddevas or their 
bright beings, with sacred hymns and invocations./ 
/From this point of view the Vedic language and 
poetry may be ascribed to a modern or secondary 
period in the history of the world, if only it lie under¬ 
stood that what preceded that period in India, or in 
any other part of tiie Aryan world, is lost to u.s beyond 
the hope of recovery, and that, therefore, to us the- 
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Yeda represents the most ancient chapter in tlic his¬ 
tory of the human intellect. We find no traces in 
the Veda, or in any Aryan work, of a growing lan- 
guage,/growing in the sense in which some of the 
Turanian languages may be said to be still growing 
at the present day.' /The whole grammatical mecha¬ 
nism is finished, the most complicated forms are sanc¬ 
tioned, and the only changes of which the Aryan 
speech, arrived at the point where we find it in the 
'\'ecla, admits, are those of gradual decay and recom¬ 
position. Nor do we fiind any traces, in the Veda, of 
a growing religion. We look in vain for the effect 
produced on the human mind by the first rising of 
the idea of God. To the poets of the Veda that idea is 
an old and familiar idea; it is understood, never ques¬ 
tioned, never denied. We shall never hear what was 
felt by man when the image of God arose in all its ma¬ 
jesty before his eyes, assuming a reality before which 
iill other realities faded away into a mere shadoM'. 
No vditsper will ever reacli us of that sacred colloquy 
when God for the first time spoke to man, and man 
to God; when man within his own heart heard that 
still small voice through which tl)e B’ather of mankind 
revealed himself to all his children^to the Jew first, 
and also to the Gentile ;/and when God received t!ie 
first response from human lips: “ Who art thou, 
Lord ?" That first recognition of God, that first 
perception of the real presence of God, — a perception 
without which no religion, whether natural or revealed, 
can exist or grow, — belonged to the j>ast when the 
songs of the Veda w'ere written. The idea of God, 


' See my Letter on the Gassification of ibe Turant.in lan- 
giiiiges, p. 30. 
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never entirely lost, had been clouded over by 
errors, 'fhe names given to God had l>een changed 
to gods, and their real meaning had faded away from 
the memory of man. Even the earliest hymns of the 
Veda are not free fi'oin mythological phraseology- 
B'o^v far the poets retained a vague consciousness of 
the original purport of the names of the gods is difli- 
cult to say, To our eyeS the science of language has 
disclosed the smaEeet fibres in the tissue of these 
names, and allowed us an insight into the darkest 
secrets of their growth. fWa can see nomina, where even 
the most keen-sighted native could discover nothing 
but numina. Sometimes, however, we feel surprised at 
the precision with which even such modem writers as 
Kum^rila are able to read the tru« meaning of their 
mythology. When Kumiirila is hard pressed by his 
opponents about the immoralities of his gods, he 
answers with all the freedcun of a comparative mytho- 
logisfc^: “It is fabled that Praj&pati, the Lord of 
Creation, did violence to his daughter. But what 
does it mean ? Praj&pati, the Lord of Creation, is a 
name of the sun ; and he is called so, because Ite pro- 
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'^tects all creatures. His daughter Ushas is the dawn. 
And when it is said that he was in love with her, this 
only means that, at sunrise, the sun runs after the 
dawn, the dawn being at the same time called the 
daughter of the sun, because she rises when he ap¬ 
proaches. In the same manner, if ir. is said tliat 
Indra w'as the seducer of Ahalyft, this does not imply 
that the god Indra committed suoli a crime; but Indra 
means the sun, and Ahalya (from ahan and li) the 
night; and, as the night is seduced and ruined by the 
sun of t he morning, therefore is Indra called the 
paramour of Ahalya,” 

/ But in spite of the mythological character which 
the religion of India has assumed in the Veda, in spite 
of other traces 'o^ich show that even its most pri- 
iriitive liymns rest on numerous underlying strata 
of more primitive thoughts and feelings,,'w'e should 
look in vain, in any other literature of tlie Aryan na¬ 
tions, to Greece or Rome, for documents from ivlncb 
to study that important chapter in the history of 
mankind which we can study in the Teda, — the 
transition from a natural into an artificial religion. 
/In a history of Sanskrit literature the Chhandas 
period, though the most interesting from a philoso¬ 
phical point of view, can occupy but a small place. 
It is represented by a very limited literature, by those 
few hymns which show none of the signs of a more 
modern origin which we discussed when treating on 
the Mantra period. Their number will necessarily 
vary according to the rules which critics follow 
in testing the age and character of earlier and 
later hymns. Tliis critical separation can be carried 
out successfully only after a comprehensive exami¬ 
nation of the leading ideas of the whole Vedic poetry, 
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could not be attempted within the small coin- 
pass of this work. All I can do in this place is to 
give a few liymns which in thought and language re¬ 
present the general character of genuine Vedic poetry, 
and to contrast them with some other hymns wiiicli 
decidedly belong to a later period. / 

Tile following hymn is ascribed to Mann Vaiva- 
svata: viii. 30. 


1 . Among you, 0 gods, there is none that is small, 
none that is young: you all are great indeed. 

2. Be thus praised, ye destroyers of foes, you who 
are thirty and tliree, you the sacred gods of Manu. 

3. Defend us, help us, bless us! do not lead us far 
away from the path of our fathers, from the path of 
Manu! 

4. You who are here, 0 gods, all of you, and wor¬ 
shipped by all men, give us your broad protection, 
give it to cow and horse. 

There is nothing striking, nothing that displays 
any warmth of feeling or power of expression in this 
hymn. The number of thirty -three, assigned to the 
gods of Manu, would rather tend to refer its com¬ 
position to a time when the gods of old had 
been gathered up and had been subjected to a 
strict census. Jfevertheless, the hymn is simple 
and primitive in thought and language ; and the fact 
of its being ascribed to Manu Vaivasvata shows that 
the Brahmans themselves looked upon it as a relic of 
one of them earliest sages. That Manu himself should 
be mentioned in the hymn seems to have caused no 
scruple to the Brahmans j nor is it any real difficulty 
from our own point of view. No man of the name of 

mm2 
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anu ever exiated. Majiu was never more than a name 
—one of the oldest names for man; and it was given 
ill India, as elsewhere, to the supposed ancestor or an- 
cestoi's of the human race. The Bralnnans, however, 
like most Aryan nations, changed the appellative into a 
proper name. They believed in a real Mann, or in seve¬ 
ral real Marius, to whom they assigned various cogno¬ 
mina, such as Vaivasvata, Apsava (Rv. ix. 7. 3), 
S^mvarana (Rv. ix. 6. 6). All of these they natu¬ 
rally counted as among the earliest of human Rishis j 
and the hymns which they ascribed to them must 
have belonged in their eyes to the earliest and most 
important class. 

/ill one sense it is true, no doubt, that invocations 
of all the gods, tin? Visve Devas ‘ as they are called, 
represent a later phase of thought than invocations 
of single deities. Neveitheless, there is nothing to 
show tliat this comprehensive view of all the deities 
belongs to an age later than that which gave rise to 
the most ancient hymns which we possess, and which 
celebrate the power and majesty of individual deities, 
such as Varuna, Indra, Agni (fire), the Maruts (the 
winds), Ushas (dawn), When these individual 
gods are invoked, they are not conceived as Uniited 
by the power of others, as superior or inferior in 
rank. Each god is to the mind of the supplicant as 
good as all the gods. He is felt, at the time, as a 
real divinity—as supreme and absolnte, in spite of the 
necessary limitations which, to our mind, a plurality 
of gods must entail on eveiy single god. All the 
rest disappear for a moment from the ■ vision of 

^ Visve Devrihj though treated a plural, has sometimes tlio 
meaning of a pluraiis majestaiiaus. See Ewald, Ausfiihiliches 
Lchrhoe!i, § 178* b* 
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et) and Ke only wlio is to fulfil theii’ desires 
stands in full light before the eyes of the worshippers. 
“ Among you, 0 gods, there is none that is small, none 
that is young; you are all great indeed," is a sentiment 
which, though, perhaps, not so distinctly expressed 
as by Manu Vaivasvatn, nevertheless, underlies all 
the poetry of the Veda, Although the gods are 
sometimes distinctly inv'oked as the great and the 
small, the young and the old (Rv. i. 27. IS), this is 
only an attempt to find the most comprehensive ex¬ 
pression for the divine powers, and nowhere is any of 
the gods represented as the slave of others. It would 
bo easy' to find, in the numerous hymns of the Veda, 
passages in which almost every single god is repre¬ 
sented as supreme and absolute./ In the first hymn 
of tlie second Mandala, Agni is called tiie ruler of the 
universe^, the lord of men, the wise king, the father, 
the brother, the son, and friend of men®; nay, all the 
powers and names of the others are distinctly ascribed 
to Agni. The hymn belongs, no doubt, to the modern 
compositions; yet, though Agni is thus highly exalted 
in it, nothing is said to disparage the divine character of 
the other gods, Indra is ttlebrated as the strongest 
god in the hymns os well as in the Br^hmanas, and the 
burden of one of the songs of the tenth book® is: Vifeva- 
sraM Indra uttarah, “ Indra is greater than all." Of 
Soma it is said that he was bom great, and that he 
conquers every one.** He is called the king of the 
world®, he has the power to prolong the life of men®, 

‘ traiwi a- 1- s- See Nirukta-pan-* 

fbhta, i, 

^ ii* 1- 9. ® X. 86, 

* ix. 59 * ® ix. 96, 10*j bhuvunasya rlijai ’ 

® i]L 9G, 14 . 
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ireMX 'ro VARUNA. 

k. 

in one sense he is called the ’malter of lieaven and 
earJ'li, of j^igni, of SArya, ofindra, and of Vishnud 
If wo read the next hyrtui, which is addressed to 
Vanina (oupctv4s), we perceive that the god here in¬ 
voked is, to the mind of the poet, supreme and all- 
mighty. N'everthelcss, he is one of the gods who i.s 
almost always represented in fellowship with another, 
Mitra; and even in our hymn there is one verse, 
the sixth, In which Varuua and iiitra are invoked In 
the dual. Yet what more could human language 
achieve, in trying to express the idea of a divine 
and supreme power, than what our poet says of 
Varuna;-—“Thou art lord of all, of heaven and 
earth.” Or, as is said in another hymn (ii. 27. 10.), 

“ Thou art the king of all; of those who are gods, 
and of those who are men.” Nor is Varuna repre- 
seated as the Lord of nature only. He knows 
the order of nature, and upholds it; for this is what 
is meant by dhritavrata.® Varuna, therefore, knows 
the twelve months, and even the thirteenth ; he knows 
the course of the wind, the birds in the air, and the 
ships of the sea. He knows all tlse wondrous works 
of nature, and he looks ncil^only into the past but into 
the future also. But, more than all this, Varuna 
watches over the order of the moral world. The poet 
begins with a confession that he has neglected the 
Avorka of Varuna, that he has offended against his 
laws. He craves his pardon; he appeals in self- 
defence to the weakness of human nature; he depre¬ 
cates death as the reward of sin. liis devotion is all 


‘ ir. 96. 6. 

Yrata means wbat must be done, and these Vratas ov laws are 
not to he shaken {aprachyutu) because ** they rest on Varuna as 
on a rock/^ (Ev. in 28. 8,) 
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lias wlicrewitli to appease the anger of his god; and 
how natural the feeling, when he hopes to soothe tlie 
god by his prayers as a liorse is soothed by hind 
words. Xiie poet has evidently felt the anger of 
Varuiia. HU friends, ivishing for booty elsewhere, 
have left him, and lie knows not how to bring back 
Varum, who is the only giver of victory. He de¬ 
scribes the power of his god, and lie praises him chiefly 
as the guardian of law and order. Like a true 
child of nature, he oflers honey, sweet things, which 
the god is sure to like, and then appeals to him as to 
a friend; “ Now be good, and let us speak together 
again.” This may seem childish, but there is a real 
and childish faith in it; and, like all childish faith, it 
is rewarded by some kind of response. For, at that 
very tnonient, the poet takes a higher tone. He 
fancies he sees the god and his chariot passing by^; 
he feels that his prayer has been heard. True, there 
is much that is huinan, earthly, coarse, and false in 
the language applied to the deity as here invoked under 
the name of Varuna. Yet there is something also in 
these ancient strains of thought and faith which moves 
and cheers our hearts even .at this great distance of 
time; and a wise man will pause before he ascribes 
to purely evil sources what may be, for all we know, 
tlie working of a love and wisdom beyond our own. 

The hymn is ascribed to ^unalieiepha, according to 
the legend of the later BrA-hmanas, the victim offered 
to Varuna by bis own fatlier Ajigarta Sauyavasi. 
(Sec page 41.5.) 

1. However we break thy laws from day to day, 
wen as we are, 0 god, Varuna, 

2. Do not deliver us unto death, nor to the 
blow of the furious; not to the anger of the spiteful! 
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To propitiate thee, 0 Varuna, we bind 
with songu, as the charioteer a weary steed. 
Away from me they flee dispirited, intent only 
on gEiiniug wealth j as birds to their nests. 

5. When shall we bring hither the man who is 
victory to the warriors, when shall we bring Varuna, 
the wide-seeing, to be propitiated ? 

[6. This they take in common with delight, Mitra 
and Varuna; they never fail the faithful giver.] 

7. He w'ho knows the place of the birds that fly 
through the sky, who, on the waters know's the 
.ships, — 

8. He, the upholder of order, who knows the 
twelve months with tije oflFspring of each, and knows 
the month ^ that is engendered afterwards, — 

9. He who knows the track of the wind of the 
wide, the bright, and mighty; and knows those who 
reside on high ",— 

10. He, the upholder of order, Varuna sits down 
among his people; he, the wise, sits there to 
govern. , 

11. From thence perceiving all wondrous things, 
he sees what lias been and what will be done. 

12. May he, the wise son of time (Mitya), make 
our paths straight all our days ; may he prolong our 
lives 1 

13. Varuna, wearing golden mail, has put on his 
shining cloak; the spies ^ sat down around him. 

I The thirteenth or inteTcaIar 7 month; see page 212, 

® Ur. Tii. 87. 2., the wind is called the breath of Varuna. 

* The gods. 

* These spies or watchers are most likely the other Adityns, of 
whom it is said (ii, 27. 3.) th.at " they see into what is evil and 
what is good, and that ercrything, ctch at the greatest distance, is 
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1-1. The god, whom the scoffers do not provoke, 
nor the tormentors of men, nor the plotters of mis¬ 
chief, — 

15. Hc) who gives to men glory, and not half 
glory, who gives it even to our own bodies, — 

16. Yearning for him, the far-seeing, my thoughts 
move onwards, as kine move to their pastures. 

17. Let us speak together again, because my honey 
has been brought; thou eatest what thou likest, like a 
friend. 

18. Now I saw the god who is to be seen by 
all, I saw the chariot above the earth: he must have 
accepted my prayers. 

19. 0 hear this my calling, Varuna, be gracious 
now ; longing for help, I have called upon thee. 

20. Thou, 0 wise god, art lord of all, of heaven 
an^ earth : listen on thy way. 

21. That I may live, take from me the upper rope, 
loose the middle, and remove the lowest I 


This one hymn to Yaruna would be sufficient to 
show the mistake of those who deny the pi’eseuce of 
moral truths in the ancient religions of the world 
and, more particularly, in the so-ctiUed nature-wor¬ 
ship of the Aryans. On the contrary, whatever we 
find of moral sentiments in those ancient hymns 
is generally as true to-day as it was thousands of 
years ago; while what is false and perishable in thein 


near to them.’’ “ With them the right is not distinguished from the 
left, nor the east, nor the west.” (Rv. ii. 27. 11.) See Roth, Zeit- 
Echrift der Reutschen Morgenlilndischen Qesellschaft, vi. 72. 

• Hotri does not mean friend, but the priest who is chosen to 
invite the goda. Perhaps it means poet and priest in a more ge¬ 
neral sense than in the later h 7 mi)a. 
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has reference to the external aspects of tlie deity, and 
to his supposed working in nature. The key-note of all 
religion, natural as well as revealed, i.s present in the 
hymns of the Veda., and never completely drowned by 
the strange music which generally deafens our ears 
when we first listen to the wild echoes of the heathen 
worship. There is the belief in God, the perception of 
the difference between good and evil, the conviction 


that God hates sin, and loves the righteous. We can 


Inirdly speak with sufficient reverence of the dis¬ 
covery of these truths, however trite they may 
appear to ourselves; and, if the name of revelation 
seems too sacred a name to be applied to them, 
that of discovery is too profane, for it would 
throw the vital truths of all religion, both an¬ 
cient and modern, into the same category as the 
discoveries of a Galileo or a Newton. 1 heologian.s 
may agree in denying that any men in possession of 
his reason can, w'ithout a crime, remain ignorant of 
God for any length of time. Jlissionaries, however, 
who held and defended this opinion, have been led to 
very different convictions after some intercourse with 
savage tribes. Dobrizhoffer*, who was for eighteen 
years a Missionary in Paraguay, states that the lan¬ 
guage of the Abipbnes does not contain a single w'ord 
which expresses God or a divinity. Pcnafiel, a .Jesuit 
theologian, declared that there were many Indians 
who, on being asked whether, during the ■whole 
covirse of their lives they ever thought of God, 
replied, no, neoer. Dobrizhoffer says, “ Travelling 
wdth fourteen Abipones, I sat down by the fire in the 


open air, as usual on the high shore of the river 


^ Dobrizhoffer^ Account of tlie Abipones, voL p. 5S- 


I 
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The sky, ■which was perfectly serene, de¬ 
lighted our eyes "Vidtli its twinkling stars. J began u 
conversation with the Cacique Ychoalay, the most 
intelligent of all theAbipones I have been acquainted 
with, as well as the most famous in war. ‘ Do you 
behold,’ said I, ‘ the splendour of PI cave ii, with Its 
magnificent arrangement of stars ? Who can sup¬ 
pose that all this is produced by chance ? Whom do 
you suppose to be their creator and governor ? 
What were the opinions of your ancestors on the sub¬ 
ject ?’ ‘ My father,’ replied Ychoalay, readily, and 

frankly, ‘ our grandfathers and great-grandfathers, 
were wont to contemplate the earth alone, solicitous 
only to see whether the plain afforded grass and 
water for their horses. They never troubled them¬ 
selves about what went on in the Heavens, and who 
was the ci'cator and governor of the stars.’” Ihe 
Guaranies, ■who had an expression for the supreme 
Deity whom they call a word composed of two 
particles— iu,a. word of admiration, and pa, of interro¬ 
gation, nevertheless worshipped only an evil spirit. 
Let us turn our eyes from the Indians of America fo 
the Indians of India, and we shall perceive the immense 
distance by which these noble races are separated 
from the savage tribes to whom our Missionaries are 
still trying, and trying in vain, to impart the first 
principles of religion. The language of their simple 
prayers is more intelligible to us, their whole world of 
thought and feeling is nearer to us, than anything we 
find in the literature of Greece and Rome, and there 
are, here and there, short expressions of faith and 
devotion in which even a Christian can join without 
irreverence. If the folio^ving were not addressed to 
Tanma, one of the many names of the deity, it 
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■\^'ould seem to contain notiiing strange or offensive to 
our ears; 

1. Let me not yet, 0 Varuna, enter into the 
Louse of clay ; have mercy, almiglity, have mercy! 

2. If I go along trembling, like a cloud driven by 
the wind; have mercy, abnighty, liave mercy! 

3. Through want of strength, thou strong and 
bright god, have I gone to the wrong shore; liave 
mercy, almighty, have mercy! 

4. Thirst came upon the worshipper, though he 
stood in the midst of the waters j have mercy, 
almighty, have mercy! 

5. "Whenever we men, 0 Varuna, commit an 
offence before the heavenly host; whenever wc break 
thy la,w through thoughtlessness; have mercy, al¬ 
mighty, have mei’cy! 

Here we have the two ideas, so contradictory to the 
human understanding, and yet so easily reconciled in 
every human heart: God has established the eternal 
laws of the moral world, and yet he is willing to forgive 
those who offend against them; just, yet merciful; a 
judge, and yet a father. “He is merciful even to 
him who has committed sin.” ^ 

The neKt hymn allows us a still deeper insight 
into the strange ideas which the Rishis had formed 
to themselves as to the nature of sin. (Rv. vii. 8G-) 

1. Wise and mighty are the works of him who 
stemmed asunder the wide finnaraents. He lifted on 
high the bright and glorious heaven; he stretched 
out apart the starry sky and the earth. 



' Sv. vii. 87. 7. yah mrilayati chakreshe chit agah. 
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o I say this to my own soul? How can I get 
TiHfo Varuna? Will he'accept ray offering without 
displeasure ? When shall I, with a quiet mind, sec 
lura propitiated ? 

3. 1 ask, 0 Varuna, wishing to know this ray sin, 
I go to ask the wise. The sages all tell me the same: 
Varuna it is who is angry with thee. 

4. Was it an old sin, 0 Varuna, that thou wishest 
to destroy thy friend, who always praises thee? Tell 
me, thou unconquerable lord, and I will quickly 
turn to thee with praise, freed from sin. 

5. Absolve us from the sins of our fathers, and 
from those which 'we committed with our own bodies. 
Ilelease Vasisbtha^, 0 h'mg, like a thief ^vho has 
feasted on stolen cattle; release him like a calf from 
the rope. 

6. It was not our oto doing, 0 Varuna, it was 
necessity, an intoxicating drauglit, passion, dice, 
thoughtlessness. The old is near to mislead the 
young ; even sleep brings unrighteousness. 

7. Let me without sin give satisfaction, like a 
slave to the bounteous lord, the god, our support. 
The lord god enlightened the foolish ; he, the wisest, 
leads his worshipper to wealth. 

8. 0 lord, Varuna, may this song go well to thy 
heart! May we prosper in keeping and acquiring! 
Protect us, 0 gods, always with your blessings! 


These ideas preponderate in hymns addressed to 
Varuna, but they likewise occur in the prayers to the 
other gods. Varuna is one of the Adityas, the sons 
of time, the Kroniones, the heavenly gods. The 
hymns addressed to these Adityas in general are full 


‘ Name of the poet. 
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moral sentiments, Ijecause these gods are believe 
to protect men, not ohly 'against the assaults of 
nature, against disease and sufiering, but also against 
. the temptations of sin. 

Rv. vili. 13. 14. “ May evil betide him, the cvirs- 

ing mortal, the enemy who, double-tongued, would 
deal us a felon’s blow. 

15. You gods are with the righteous; you know 
man in their hearts. Come to the true man, and to 
the false, ye Yasus! 

16. We implore the protection of the mountains, 
and the protection of the waters.^ Heaven and 
earth, remove fi'oni us all evil. 

17. Carr}’’ us, 0 Yasus, by your blessed protection, 
as it were in your ship, across all dangers. 

16. To our offspring, to our race, and thus to our¬ 
selves, make life longer to live, ye valiant Adityas! 

21. 0 Mitra, Aryaman, Yaruua, and ye Winds, 
grant us an abode free from sin, full of men, glori¬ 
ous, with three bars. 

22. -We, who are but men, the bondsmen of death, 
prolong our time well, 0 Adityas, that we may live ! 


Tndra, one of the principal gods of the Yoda, is 
likewise invoked, together with the Adityas, as a god 
who may pardon sin. “ Y'batever sin we have com- 
nutted against you^,” the poet says, “ let us obtain, 0 
Indra, the broad safe light of day; let not the long 
darkness come upon us !” Indra is clearly conceived 
as a. moral being in the following verse (Rv. viii. 21. 


14.); 

“ Thou never findest a rich man to be 


thy friend; 


* Ev. viii. 31. 10. 


2 llv. ii. 27. M. 
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^swillers despise thee. But when tliou tbunderesi, 
when thou gatherest (the clouds), then thou art 
culled like a father,” 

Out of a large number of hymns addressed to the 
same god, wc select one that is ascribed to Vasishtha. 
(liv. vii, 32.) 


1. Let no one, not even those ivho worship thee, 
delay thee fur from us! Even from afar come to our 
feast! Or, if thou art here, listen to us! 

2. For these here who make prayers for thee, sit 
together near the libation, like flies round the honey. 
The worshippers, anxious for wealth, have placed 
their desire upon India, as we put our foot upon a 
chariot. 

3. Desirous of riches, I call him who holds the 
thunderbolt with his arm, and who is a good giver, 
like as a son calls his father. 

4. These libations of Soma, mixed with milk, have 
been prepared for Indra; thon, armed with the 
thunderbolt, come with the steeds to drink of them 
for thy delight; come to the house! 

6. May he hear us, for he has cars to hear. He 
is asked for riches; will he despise our prayers ? He 
could soon give hundreds and thousands;—no one 
could check him if he wishes to give. 

6. He who prepares for thee, 0 Vritra-killer, deep 
libations, and pours them out^ before thee, that hero 
thrives with Indra, never scorned of men. 


* Dh&vati is expIrtineJ aa « neuter verb by tiie commentary, 
" be wbo rung towards thee.” Dlitlvati, however, is a technical 
term, applied to tlie libations of the Som.vjuice, as may be seen, 
Rv. viii. 1. 17. “SotA hi soniain adribhih aim enam apsu dh^- 
vata,” “Press the Soraa with stones, make it run into the 
wmter.” 
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7. Be thou, 0 mighty, the shield of the miglity 
(Vasishthas) when thou drivest together the fighting 
men. Let us share the wealth of him whom thou 
hast slain; bring us the household of him who is 
hard to vanquish. 

8. Offer Soma to the drinker of Soma, to Indra, 
the lord of the thunderbolt; roast roasts; make him 
to protect US : Indra, the giver, is a blessing to Lira 
who gives oblations. 

9. Do not grudge, ye givers of Soma ; give 
strength^ to the great god, make him to give wealth I 
He alone who perseveres, conquers, abides, and flou¬ 
rishes : the gods are not to be trifled with. 

10. No one surrounds the chariot of the liberal 
worshipper, no one stops it. He whom Indra pro¬ 
tects and the Mafuts, he will come into stables full 
of cattle. 

11. He will, when fighting, obtain spoil®, 0 Indra, 
the mortal, whose protection thou sbouldest be. 0 
hero, be thou the protection of our chariots, and of 
ourinep! 

12. Hia share is exeeeding great, like the.wealth 
of a winner. He who is Indra with bis steeds, him 
no enemies can subdue; may he give strength to the 
sacrificer! 

13. Make for the sacred gods a hymn that is not 
small, that is well set and beautiful 1 Many snares 
pass by him who abides with Indra 
sacrifice. 


through his 


^ Dakshata is construed with the datire^ and the CBOSura for* 
to join muhe with rayo. A 9i;nilar construction occurs vii, 
97. 8., Dakshajyaja dakshata^ where fJie conamcntator explains it 
rigliUy. 

® This verse shows signs of a later origin; the ideas are taken 
from the preceding verse* 
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4. Wliat mortal dares to attack him who is rich 
in thee? Through faith in thee, 0 mighty, the 
strong acquires s{)oil in the day of battle. 

15. Stir us mighty Vasishthas in the slaughter of 
tlio enemies, stir us who give their clearest treasures. 
Under thy guidance, 0 HaryaSva, we shall with our 
wise counsellors overcome all hardships. 

16. To thee belongs the lowest treasure; thou 
rearest the middle treasure ; thou art king always of 
nil the. highest treasure ; no one withstands thee in 
the flock. 

17. Thou art well known as the benefactor of 
every one, whatever battles there 1». Every one of 
these kings of the earth implores thy name, when 
wishing for help. 

18. If I were lord of as much as thou, I should, 
support the sacred bard, thou scatterer of wealth, I 
should not abandon him to misery. 

19. I should award wealth day by day to him who 
magnifies, I should award it to whosodver it be.' We 
have no other fi'iend but thee, no other happiness, 
no other fatlier, 0 mighty! 

20. He who perseveres acquires spoil with his wife 
as his mate; I bond Indra, who is invoked by many, 
for you, as a ivheehvright bends a cvheel made of 
strong wood. 

21. A mortal does not get riches by scant praise: 
no wealth comes to the gnidger. The strong mnti it 
is, 0 mighty, who in the day of battle Is a precious 
gift to thee like as to me. 

22. We call for thee, 0 hero, like cows that have 


^ According to the Commentator Kidmchkivid moanM 
ever he be,” It may perhups mean the ignoraiit, 

N N 


' where* 
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not beeii milked; wo praise tkee as ruler of nil tliat 
moves, 0 Indra, as ruler of all tliat is immovable. 

2B. There is no one like thee in heaven or earth ; 
he is not born, and will not be born. () mighty Indra, 
we call upon thee as we go fighting for cows and 
hoi’ses. 

24. Bring all this to those* who are good, O Indra, 
be they old or young"; for thou, 0 mighty, art the 
rich of old, and to be called in every battle. 

25. Push away the unfriendly, 0 mighty, nmko 
us treasures easy to get! Be the protector of our¬ 
selves in the %ht, be the chcrisher of our friends! 

26. Indra, give wisdom to us, as a fothev to his 
sons. Teach us in this path, lot us living sec the sun! 

27. Let not unknown wretches, evil-disposed and 
unhallowed, tread us down. Through thy lielp, 0 
hero, let us step over the rushing eternal waters ! 

In this hymn Indra is clearly conceived as the su- 
Iircme god, and we can liardly understand how a people 
who had formed so exalted a notion of the deity and 
embodied it in the person of Indra, could, at the same 
sacrifice, invoke other gods with equal praise. When 
Agni, the lord of fire, is addressed by the poet, he 
is spoken of as the first god, not interior even 
to Indra. While Agnt is Invoked, Indra is fon 
gotten ; there is no competition between the two, 
nor any rivaliy between them or other gods. This 
is a most imiwrtanfc feature in the religion of the 
Veda, and Ims never been taken into consideration 
by those who have written on the history of ancient 
polytheism. 



* Jyayalj statida for jynyasiib. 
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'here are other hymns, again, in wliicli the Tiotion 
of a deity is much less prominent. Indrn is there 
represented like a hero fighting against enenaies- He 
is liable to defeat, his heart fails him in tlic combat, 
and tliough at last he invariably conquers, he does 
so rather by an effort than by the mere assertion of 
his power. Agni, again, in many hymns, is simply 
described as a power of nature, as the fire .such as it 
is seen in heaven and on earth. Many things that 
liiive become to us fiiiniliar, struck the poets of the 
Veda as wonderful and mysterious. They describe 
the power,of the fire with an awe which, to the 
natural philosopher of the present day, must appear 
childish. The production of fire by the friction of 
wood, or its sudden descent from the sky in the form 


of lightning, is to them as marvellous as the birth of 


a child. They feel their dependence on fire; tiiey 
have experienced what It is to be without it. dhey 
were not yet acquainted with lucifor-matches, and 
hciice, when describing the simple phenomena of fire, 
they do it naturally with a kind of religious reverence. 
The following verses, taken from a hymn of Vasishtha 
(vii. 3.) may serve as a specimen ; 

‘^ Neighing like a horse that is greedy for food, when 
it steps out from the strong prison;—then the 
wind blows after Ids blast; thy path, 0 Agni, is dark 
at once.^ 


I "FIjc construction of this vorso U very abrupt, particularly tlic 
transilion frura t!ie simile of the liorse, wliich is put in t!\e tbiitl 
person, to tliencldres‘§ to Agni in the Becond person. The idea, how¬ 
ever, 13 clt'ET* Agni, the fire, when hrst lighted, is compared with 
u neigliiTig hoi'se^ on account of the eniekling noise* He ie greedy 
for food as soon m he slops out of liis prison, via., from the woml 
from which liro h produced by friction, like a horse stepping 
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0 Agni, thou from whom, as a new-born malo, 
undying flames proceed, the brill taut smoke goes to¬ 
wards the &ky, for as messenger thou art sent to 
tlie gods. 

Xhou ^yhose power spreads over the earth in a ino- 
inent when thou hast grasped food with thy jaws,— 
like a dashing army thy blast goes forth; with thy 
lambent flame thou seemest to tear up the grass. 

Him alone, the ever-youthful Agni, men groom, 
like a horse in the evening and at dawiij they bed 
him as a stranger in his couch; the light of Agui, 
the worshipped^ male, is lighted. 

Thy appearance is fair to behold, thou bvightfacecl 
Agni, Avhen like gold thou shlnest at hand; thy 
brightness comes like the lightning of heaven; thou 
showest splendour like the bright sun.” 

The human, and afterwards divine qualities 
ascribed to Agni arise chiefly from his character as 
messenger between gods and men, or, as high-priest, 
tvhen he is supposed to carry the oblation to the gods, 
it is one of tlie most favourite themes of the Vedic 
]ioet8, though perhaps of the modern rather than 
of the aJicient, to celebrate Agni as a priest, as 
endoAved with all priestly powers, and enjoying 
all the honorific titles given to the various persons 
who iniiiister at the great sacrifices. The following 
hymns, one of Yatsa (Uv. viii. 11.), the other of 
Gotama (Rv. i. 74,), are rather simple as compared 
■with others of the same class, though there arc ex- 


out of liis etiible. Then the wind ifl supposed to kindle tlie 
of the fire, and ns the path of the horse is darkened by dust, the 
path of Agoi ie darkened by smoke. 

* Ahuta is used in tlie general sense of woi'Shipped^ well at¬ 
tended, with special reference to a guest. Cf llv. i. 44. 4. 



^^003 la both 'wliieh indicate their more modern 
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character 

1. Thou Agai, art the guardian of sacred rites : 
thou art a god among mortals*; thou art to be praised 
at the sacrifices. 

2. Thou strong Agni, art to be praised at the fes¬ 
tivals, thou wlio like a charioteer earnest the offerings 
to the gods. 

3. Fight and drive thou away from us the fiends, 
<.) Jfl,tavedas, the ungodly enemies, 0 Agni! 

4. Thou, Jlltavodas, desireat not the offering of a 
hostile man, be it ever so nigh to thee. 

5. We mortals and sages worship the great name 
of thee, the immortal J^ttavedas. 

6. 'We sages call the sage to help, we mortals call 
on the god for protection, we call on Agni with songs. 

7. May the poet draw thy mind even from the 
most distant abode with the song that longs for thee, 
0 Agni. 

8. Thou art the same in many places, a lord among 
all people : we call upon thee ill battles. 

9. In battles we call upon thee, Agni, for help when 
we want strength; we call in struggles upon the giver 
of precious gifts. 

10. Thou art ancient, to be praised at the sacrifices; 
tliou sittest as priest from of old and to-day. Replc- 
irish thy own body, 0 Agni, and grant happiness to 
us! 

1. A.S we go to tbe sacrifice let us say a song to 
Agni. to him wlio hears us even from afar. 
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2. He r.'ho, existing from of old, .defended the house 
for the sticrificer ■when hostile tribes "were gathering' 
together. 

S. Let even the nations confess, “ Agni -^vas born, 
the slayer of the enemy, the winner of booty iii 
every battle.” 

4, He whose messenger thou art in the house, whose 
offerings thou art pleased to accept, and whose sacri- 
■fiee thou rcTiderest eflicient, 

5. Of him indeed, O Angiras, son of strengtii, 
people say that his offerings are good, Ins gods are 
good and his altar Is good. 

(i. Bring hither, 0 serene Agni, these gods, bring 
them that they may he praised, that they may accept 
the olFeiings. 

7. When thou, 0 Agni, goest on a mission, the 
sound of the horses of thy moving chariot is never 
heard. 

8. If protected by thee, the warrior is unabashed. 
Onward he goes, one after another, forward he steps, 
0 Agni, Avho offers oblations. 

9. Tiiou, 0 bright god, bestowest witli increase 
a brilliant array of heroes upon him who offers obla¬ 
tions to the bright gods.^ 

It is curious to watch the almost imperceptible 
transition by which the phenomena of nature, if re- 

’ Every word of this versa baffles translation. ViviUasi is not 
simply “thou bestowest,” but “thou spreaJest out as the sun 
spreads out his rays,” Suvirya is not “ an array of heroes,” but 
an nhstrnct, signifying the jHissession of good strength, only that 
tliis good strength means “the chief of all their etrerigth," and lins 
special reference to the sons and ail the males born in the house. 
Byumad, brilliant, corresponds with tho verb vivusasi, Eriliut 
shoiiid be taken as an adverb, signifying the ever increasing na¬ 
ture of the gift bestowed by Agni. 
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ted in the mind of the poet, assume the character 
of divine beings. The dawn is frequently descrilHjd 
in the Yoda as it might be described by a modern 
poet. She is the friend of men, she smiles like a 
young wife, she is the daughter of the sky. She 
goes to every house, (i. 125. 4.) } she thinks of the 
dwellings of men (i. 123. 1.) ; she does not despise 
the small or the great (i. 124. 6.); she brings wealth 
(i. 48. 1.); she is always the same, immortfd, divine, 
(i. 124. 4.; i. 123. 8.); age cannot touch her, (i. 
113. 15.); she Is the young goddess, but she makes 
men grow old, (i. 92. 11.). All this may be simply 
allegorical language. But the transition from 
the bright, to dev% the goddess, is so easy; the 
daughter of the sky assumes so readily the same per¬ 
sonality which is given to the sky, Dyaus, her father, 
that we can only guess whether in every passage the. 
poet is speaking of a bright apparition, or of a bright 
goddess ■ of a natural vision, or of a visible deity. 
The following hymn of Vasishtha, (vii. 77.), will serve 
as an instance :— 


She shines upon us, like a young wife, rousing 
every living being to go to his w'ork. The fire had 
to he kindled by men ‘; she brought light by striking 
down darkness. 

She rose up, spreading far and wide, and moving 
towards every one. She grew hi brightness, wearing 
lier briliiant garment. The mother of the cows (of 
the morning clouds), the leader of the days, she shone 
gold-coloured, lovely to behold. 

She, the fortunate, who brings the eye of the 
god, who leads the white and lovely steed (of the 

The fire of the altar for the morning prayen?, 
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::¥un), the Dawn Avas seeu, revealed by her rays, wj 
brilliant treasures she follows every one. 

Thou, who art a blessing where thou art near, 
drive far aAvay the unfriendly; maltc the pastures 
wide, .give us safety ! iieinove the haters, bring 
treasures! liaise up wealth to the worshipper, thou 
mighty Dawn. 

Shine for us witii thy best rays, thou bright 
Dawn, thou who lengthenest our life, thou tlie love of 
all, who glvest us food, who givest us Avealth in coavs, 
horses, and chariots. 

Thou, daughter of the sky, thou high-born Dawn, 
whom the ^''asi3hthas magnify Avith songs, give us 
riches high and wide : all yc gods, protect us ahvays 
Avith your blessings ! ” 


This hymn addressed to the DaAvn is a fair speci¬ 
men of the original simple poetry of the Veda. It 
has no reference to any special sacrifice, it contains 
no technical expressions, it can hardly be called a 
hymn, in our sense of the Avord. It is simply a poem 
expressing, without any effort, without any display of 
far-fetched thought or brilliant imagery, the feelings 
of a man A\*ho has watched the approach of the dawn 
with mingled delight and aAVe, and aa'Iio Avas moved 
to giA'O utterance to Avhat be felt, in 'measured lan¬ 
guage. We have heard the same thoughts and feel¬ 
ings expressed by so many poets, that Ave can hardly 
enter into the pleasure Avith Avhich those early singers 
spoke their hearts out for the first time. We have 
become so accustomed to the rules of the most com¬ 
plicated metres that we hardly consider hoAv mys¬ 
terious is that instinct Avhich suggested to the first 
poets tlie extraordinaiy variety of rhythm which wc 
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in tlie '^''eda. But there is a charm in these 
primitive strains discoverable in no other class of 
poetrja Evei'y "vvord retains something of its radical 
meaning, every epithet tells, every thought, in spite 
of the most intricate and abrupt expressions, is, if we 
etnee disentangle it, true, correct, and complete. But 
this is not the case with all the poems of the Veda. 
It would be tedious to translate many specimens of 
what 1 consider the poetry of the secondary age, the 
Mantra period. These songs are generally intended for 
sacrifiicid purpo.ses, they are loaded with technicalities, 
their imagery is sometimes more brilliant, but always 
less perspicuous, and many thoughts and expressions 
are clearly borrowed from earlier hymns. One speci¬ 
men may suffice, a hymn describing the sacrifice of 
the horse with tiie full detail of a superstitious cere¬ 
monial. (Rv. i. 1,62.) 


“ May Mitra, Yartina, Aryaman, ..lyu, Indra, 
the Lord of the Uibhus, and, the Maruts not rebuke 
us because we shall proclaim at the sacrifice the 
virtues of the sivift horse sprung from the gods. 

, When they lead before the horse, which is decked 
with pure gold ornaraent.s, the offering, firmly gr-asp- 
ed, the spotted goat^ bleats while walking onward ; 
it goes the patli beloved by Indra and Pfishan. 

This goat, destined for all the gods, is led first with 
the quick horse, as Pfishan’s share; for Tvashtri him¬ 
self raises to glory this pleasant offering which is 
brought w'itli the horse. 

When thrice at the proper seasons men lead around 
the sacrificial liorse which goes to the gods, PiUhan’s 

* The goat IS the victim or the offering which if? led before the 
liori>e, ntid gacnflced to Indra and Pmhan. 
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shares ooiries first, the goat, wliich aiinouncea t!ie sacri- 
ticc to the gods. 

Hotri, Adhvaryu, Avayaj, (Pratiprasth^tri), Agni- 
inindha (Aguidhra), Grfi,vagrAbha (GrAvastut), and 
the wise Sanstri (Prasfistn)\ may you fill the streams 
(round the altar) with a sacrifioc wliieh is well pre¬ 
pared and well accomplished. 

They who cut the sacrificial post, and they who 
carry it, they who make the ring for the post of the 
horse, and even they who bring together what is 
cooked for the horse, may their work be with us. 

He came ou — (my prayer Iiis been well per¬ 
form od),— the bright-bucked horse goes® to the 
regions of the gods. Wise poets celebrate him, and 
wo have won a good friend for the love of the gods. 

The halter of the swift one, the heel-ropes of the 
Itorsc, the head-ropes, the girths, the bridle, and even 
the grass that has been put into his mouth, may £di 
these which belong to thee be with the gods! ® 

What the fly cats of the flesh, what adheres to the 
stick, dr to the axe, or to the hands of the liamolator 
and liis nails, may all these whicii belong to thee be 
with the gods ! 

The ordure that runs from the belly, and the 
smallest particle of raw .flesh, may the iramolatora 
well prepare all this, and dress the sacrifice till it is 
well cooked. 

Tho juice that flows from thy roasted limb on the 
spit after thou hast been killed, may it not run on 


* Alt Tiames of pnesta, 

^ In thesH liyiPDs it h sometimes difticult to say whether tb0 
horse tie meant, or tlie suit, of which it is the einblein* 

^ Tl:e %^erh in the singular (astn) with the substantive in iho 
piur il (sarvix) finds an aimlogj tn Greek. 
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or the grass; may it be given to 'the gods 
who desire it. 

They who examine the horse when it is roasted, 
they who say “it smells well, take it away,'’ they 
who serve the distribution of the meat, may their 
work also be with us. 

Tiie ladle of the pot where the meat is cooked, and 
the vessels for sprinkUng the juice, the vessels to 
keep off the heat, the covers of the vessels, the 
skewers, and the knives, they adorn the horse. 

Where he walks, where he sits, where he stirs, the 
foot'Awtening of the horse, what he drinks, and wliat 
food he eats, may all these whicli belong to thee be 


with the gods 


May not the fire with smoky smell make the® hiss, 
may not the glowing cauldron smell and burst. The 
gods accept the horse if it is offered to them in due 
form. 

The cover which they stretch over the horse, and 
the golden ornaments, the head-ropes of the horse, 
and tlie foot-ropes, all these which are dear to the 
gods, they offer to them. 

If some one strike thee with the heel or the whip 
that thou mayest lie down, and thou art snorting 
with fill thy might, then I purify all this with my 
prayer, as with a spoon of clarified butter at the 
sacrifices, 

The axe approaches the thirty-four ribs of the 
quick horse, beloved of the gods. Do yoti wisely keep 
the limbs i.vhole, find out each joint and strike. 

One strikes the brilliant horse, two hold it, thus is 
the custom. Those of thy limbs which I have sea¬ 
sonably prepared, I sacrifice in the fire as balls offered 


to the gods. 
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May not tby dear soul bufii thee while thou art 
coining neaP, may the axe not stick to tliy body. 
May no greedy and unskilful immolator, miesing with 
the s^rord, tlirow thy mangled limbs together. 

Indeed thou diest not thus, thou suflerest not; thou 
goest to the gods on easy paths. The two horses of 
Indra, the two deer of the Maruts have been yoked, 
and the horse come to the shaft of the ass (of the 
Alvins.) 

May this horse give us cattle and horses, men, pro¬ 
geny, and iill-sustaining wesilth. May Aditi keep us 
free from sin j may the liorse of this sacrifice give us 
strength! 


A comparison of the general tone of this hymn with 
that of the hymns to Varuiia, Indra, and Uslms, 
translated before, can leave little doubt in the mind 
of critical historians sis to its more modem clia- 
racter. We must be careful, however, not to 
judge the poetry of the ancient bards of India 
according to our own standard of what is simple 
and natural and what is not. The great iin* 
portance attached to what to us seem mere trifles in 
tlic performance of a sacrifice would not be sufficient to 
stamp this hymn as modern. The superstitious feel¬ 
ing about ceremonial minutite is natural in a primi¬ 
tive state of civilization, and tliere are numerous 
hymns in the Veda which must be adjudged to the 
earliest period, and where, nevertheless, we meet 
with sentiments worthy of the most advanced cere- 
monialists. 

The same caution is still more necessary with re¬ 
gal'd to another criterion which has been used to 
prove the modern date nf certain hymns, the presence. 
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ophical ideas. It lias been the custom to re¬ 
gard auy hymn in which tlie nattiro of the deity, tlie 
problems of existence, the hope of immortality are 
expressed, as deci<3edly modern. Tiie whole tenth 
Mandala has been assigned to a later period, chiefly 
because it contains many hymns the language of which 
approaches the philosophical diction of the Upanishads 
and of the still later systems of philosophy. This is 
a mistake. 

There is veiy little to guide us In forming a 
judgment of what is genuine and primitive in the 
ancient poetry of so peculiar a race as the Aryans of 
India. We have nothing to compare with the poetical 
relics of the Vedic age. Because we find in some 
hymns Ideas or expressions w'hlch, in the literatures 
of other nations, such as the Jews, or Greeks and 
Romans, we have accustomed ourselves to regard as 
of comparatively modern growth, we have no right 
to conclude that they are equally modern in the 
history of the Indian mind. /The Veda opens to us 
ii chamber in the labyrinth of the human mind 
through which the other .^ryan nations had passed long 
before they become visible to us by the light of 
history. What over the age of the Veda may be, in one 
sense it is the oldest book in existence. If this col¬ 
lection had been written but fifty years ago, in some 
distant part of the world untouched by the general 
stream of civilisation, ive should still cull it more 
ancient than the Homeric poems, because it represents 
an earlier phase of human thought and feeling. Names* 
which in Homer liave become petrified and mytliolo- 
gieul, are to he found in the Veda aa it were in a 

* fietj Essni do MyrXologic Comparfio, traduit de I’Atiglais de 
Max Mullor, Paris, p. 47. 
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still fluid state. They next appear as appellatives, 
not yet as proper names; they are organic, not yet 
broken and smoothed down. Nor can we coinpai’e 
that earlier, lower, and more savage phase of thought 
which we find in the Veda, with what we know of 
really barbarous tribes, such as the I^egroea of Africa 
or the Indians of America. For, however inferior 
to the Greeks' of Homer and the Jews of Mose-s, 
the Aryas of the Seven Rivera are far above those 
races, and had long crossed the bounds of an un¬ 
conscious barl>arisin, when they worslupped Dy a us 
and the other bright gods of nature./ 

Let us consider but a single point. Yfe have 
accustomed ourselves to regard ,a belief iu the 
unity of God as one of the last stages to which 
the Greek mind ascended from the depths of a 
polytheistic faith. The one unknown God was the 
final result which the pupils of Plato and Aristotle 
had arrived at when they came to listen to the strange 
teaching of St. Paul at Athens. But how can we tell 
that the course of thought was the same in India ? By 
wliat right do we murk all hymns as modern in which 
the idea of one God breaks through the clouds cJ a 
polytheistic phraseology ? The belief in a Supreme 
God, in a God above ail gods, may in the abstract 
seem later than the belief in many gods. Yet let one 
poet but once perceive how he is drawn towards tlie 
Divine by the same feelings that draw him towards 
bis father, let such a poet in his simple prayer but 
once utter, though it be tlioughtlessly, the words, 
“ My father,” and the dreary desert through which 
pl'.ilosopliy marches stop by step, is crossed at a single 
bound. We must not compare the Aryan and the 
Semitic races. Whereas the Semitic nations relapsed 
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mn time to time into polytlieism, the Aryans of 
Inilia seem to have relapsed into Monotheism. In 
both cases these changes Tvere not the result of a 
gradual and regular progress, but of individual 
impulses and peculiar influences. I do not think, 
therefore, that tlie mere occurrence of monotheistic 
ideas, and of other large philosophical coiiceptions, 

. is sufficient to stamp any class of hymns as of modem 
date. A decided preponderance of such ideas, coupled 
with other indications in the character of the hm- 
guage, might make us hesitate before we used such 
as witnesses for the Chhandas period. But there is 
a monotheism that precedes the polytheism of the 
Veda, and even in the invocations of tlieir innumer¬ 
able gods the remembrance of a God, one and infinite, 
breaks tliraugh the rmst of an idolatrous pliraseology, 
like the blue sky’ that is hidden by passing clouds. 
>/^rhere is a hymn of peculiar inferest in the tenth 
Mandala, full of ideas wlucii to many would seem 
to necessitate the admission of a long antecedent period 
of pivilofsopiiical thought. Ihere we find, tlie conception 
of a begiiming of all things, and of a sfa.te previous 
even to all existence.' » Xothing that is, was then,” the 
poet saysj and he adds, with a boldness matched 
only by the Kteatic thinkers of Greece, or by Hegel’s 
philosophy, “ oven what is not (tJ ’ov), did^iot 
exist then.” lie then proceeds to deny the existence 
of the sky and of the firmament, and yet, unable to 
bear the idea of an unlimited nothing, he exclaims, 
\\ hat was it that hid or covered the existing ? ” 
Thu.s driven on, and asking two questions at once, 
with a mpidity of thought which the Greek and the 
Sanskrit languages only can follow, he says, “ What 
was tile refugo.of what?” After this metapliysical flioht^ 
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ies of 

thought, and, throwing out a doubt, ho coritimiea, 

“ Was water the deep abyss, the chaos, which swallowed 
every thing ? ” T hen h is ini nd, t u ru ing away from na¬ 
ture, dwells upon man and the problem of immaii 
liffe. “ There was no death," Jie says, and, with a logic 
which perhaps has never been equalled, he subjoins, 

“ therefore was there nothing imniortal." Doatli, to 
his mind, becomes the proof of immortal tty. One 
more negation, and he has done. “ There was no 
space, no life, and lastly, there was no time, no 
difference between day and niglit, no solar torcli by 
which morning might have been told from evening." 
All these ideas lie imbedded in the simple words, “ Na 
rfftryA ahna ffsit praketah." Now follows his first 
assertion; “ That One," he says, and he uses no other 
epithet or qualification —** That One breathed breath¬ 
less by itself; other than it nothing since has been." 
This expression, “it breathed breathless” seems to 
me one of the happiest attempts at making lan- 
timige reflect the colourless abstractions of the 
mind. “ That One,” the poet says, “ breathed, and 
lived; it enjoyed more than mere existence; yet 
its life was not dependent on anything else, as our 
life depends on the air which we breathe. It breathed 
breathless." Language biushes at such expressions, 
but her blush is a blush of triumph. 

After this the poet plunges into imagery, “ Dark* 
ness there was, and all at first was veiled in gloom 
profound, as ocean without light.” No one lias ever 
found 11 truer expression of the Infinite, breathing 
and heaving within itself, timn the ocean in a dark 
night, without a star, without a torch. ■ It would 
have been easy to fill out the picture, and a raoderii 
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^ would have filled it out. The true poet, how¬ 
ever, says but a single word, and, at his spell, pictures 
arise within our o^vrl mind, full of a reality beyond 
the reach of any art. 

But now this One had to be represented as grow¬ 
ing—as entering into reality—and hero again natiire 
must supply a similitude to the poet. As yet, the 
real world existed only as a germ, hidden in a husky 
shell ; now, the poet represents the one substance as 
borne into life by its own innate heat. The beginning 
of the world was conceived like the spring of nature ; 
one'miracle was explained by another. But, even 
then, this Being, or this nature, as conceived by tiie 
poet, was only an unconscious substance, without will 
and without change. 'J’he question how there ^vas 
generation in nature, was still unanswered. Another 
miracle had to be appealed to, in order to explain the 
conscious act of creation : this miracle was Love, as 
perceived in the heart of men. “ Then first came love 
upon it,” the poet continues, and he defines love, not 
only as a natural, but as a mental impulse. Though he 
cannot say what love is, yet he knows that all will 
recognise what he means by love, — a power which 
arises from the unsearchable depths of our nature, 
— making ns feel our own incompleteness, and draw¬ 
ing us, half-conscious, half-unconscious, towards that 
far off and desired something, tlirough which alone 
our life seems to become a I’eality. This is the 
analogy which was wanted to explain the life of nativre, 
whicli he knew was more than mere existence. The 
One Being which the poet had postulated was neither 
self-sufficient nor dead: a desire fell upon it,-—a 
spring of life, raanifeBted in growth of every kind. 
After the manifestation of this desire or will, all 

0 0 
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previous existence seemed to be unretil, a raeve 
iiotliing as compared with the fuUness of genuine life, 
A substance without this life, without that infinite 
desire of production and reproduction, could hardly 
be said to exist. It was a bare abstract concep¬ 
tion. Here, then, the poet imagines he has discovered 
the secret of creation, — the transition of the nothing 
into the something, —‘ tlie change of the abstract into 
the concrete. Love was to him the beginning of real 
reality, and he appeals to the wise of old, who dis¬ 
covered in love, “ the bond between created things 
and uncreated.” What follows is more difficult to 
understand. We hardly know into what new sphere 
of thought the poet enters. The growth of nature 
has commenced, but where was it ? Did tiie piercing' 
ray of light come from below, or from above ? , This 
is the question which the poet asks, but to which he 
returns no answer, for he proceeds at once to describe 
the presence of male and female powers, nor is it 
likely tiiat what follows, “ svadhfl. avast&t, prayatih 
paraSt^t,” is meant as an answer to the preceding 
inquirjc The figure which repi*esents the creation 
as a ray entering the realm of darkne.ss from the 
realm of light, occurs again at a much later time in 
the system of Manichaeism^, but like all attempts at 
clothing transcendental ideas in the imagery of 
human thought, it fails to convey any tangible or in¬ 
telligible impression. This our poet also seems to 
have felt, for he exclaims “ Who indeed knows ? Who 
proclaimed it here, whence, whence this creation was 
produced ? The gods were later than its production, 
therefore who knows whence it came ? ” And now a 


' JLassen, Iiiducho Alterthamskundc, iii, p. 409. 
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parently contradicts the wliole train of argu¬ 
ment or meditation that preceded. Whereas hitherto 
the problem of existence was conceived as a mere 
evolution of one substance, postulated by human 
reaaoiiing, the poet now speaks of an Adhyaksha, an 
overseer, a contemplator, who resides in the highest 
heavens. He, he says, knows it. And why ? Because 
this creation came from liim, whether he made it or 
not. The poet asserts the fact that this overseer is 
the source of creation, though he shrinks from deter¬ 
mining the exact process, whether he created from 
himself, or from iiotliing, or from matter existing 
by itself. Here the poet might have stopped; but 
there are yet four more words of extreme perplexity 
which close the poem. They may bo interpreted 
in two ways. They either mean “ Or does he not 
know ? ” and this would l>e a question of defiance ad¬ 
dressed to all who might doubt liis former assertion; 
or they mean “ Or he knows not,” and this would be 
a confession of doubt on the part of the poet, startling 
perhaps after the firm assertion of his belief in this 
one overseer and'creator, yet not iri*econcilable witii 
that spirit of timidity displayed in the words, "whe¬ 
ther he made it himself or not,” which shrinks from 
asserting anything on a point where human reason, 
left to herself^ can only guess and hope, and, if it ven¬ 
ture on words, say in last resort, " Behold, we know 
not anything.’'^ 

I subjoin a metrical translation of this hymn, which 
I owe to the kindness of a friend;— 
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“Nor Oriiglit nor naught exiatod ; yon briglit sky 

not, nor heaveii*s broad woof outstretched above* 

What covered all ? what sheltered? wliat coneealed ? 

AVas it the water's fathomless abyas? 

There was not death hence was there naught immortal^ 
There was no confine betwixt day and night; 

The only One breathed breathless in itselt^ 

Other than it there nothing sioce has been. 

Darkness there was, and aE at first was veiled 
In gloom profound,—an ocean without light*— 

The germ that still lay covered in the husk 
Burst forth, one nature, from the fervent heat 
Tljen first came Love upon, it, the new spring 
Of mind yea, poets in their hearts discerned, 

Pondering, this bond between created things 
And nucrcated* Comes this spark from earih? 

Piercing and all-pervading, or from heaven? 

Then seeds were sown, and miglity power arose — 

Nature below, and Power and Will above* 

AYiio knows the secret ? who prockimed it here, 

Whence, whence this manifold creation sprang ?— 

The gods‘them selves came Inter into being*— 

AYlio knows from whence this great creation sprang ? — 

He from w hom all this great creation came. 

Whether his ivill created or was mute, 

'fhe Most High seer that is in highest heaven, 

He knows it,—or perchance e*en He know's not, 

y Many of the thoughts expressed in this hymn will, 
to most readers, appear to proceed rather from a 
school of mystic philosophers than from a simple and 
primitive clan of shepherds and colonists. Medita¬ 
tions on the mysteries of creation are generally 
considered a luxury which no society can indulge in 
before ample provision has been made for the lower 
cravings of human nature; such is no doubt tlie case 
in modern times. Philosophers arise after the se¬ 
curity of a state has been established, after wealth has 
been acquired and accumulated in certain families, 
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schook and universities have been founded, and 
a taste rrcated for those literary pursuits which, even 
in the most advanced state of civilisation, must neces¬ 
sarily bo confined to but a small portion of our ever- 
toiling community, Metaphysics, whether in the ibrm 
of poetry or prose, are, and always have been, 
the privilege of a limited number of independent 
thinkers, and thoughts like those which we find in 
this ancient hymn, though clothed in a form of ar¬ 
gument more in accordance with the requirements 
of our age, would fail to excite any interest except 
among the few who have learnt to delight in the 
speculations of a Plato, a Tauler, or a Coleridge. 
Put it would be false to transfer our ideas to the 
early periods of oriental life. First of all, the merely 
physical wants of a people living in tlie rich 2ilains of 
India were satisfied without great exertions. Second¬ 
ly, such was the simplicity of their life, that nothing 
existed which could absorb the energies of the most 
highly gifted among them. Neither war, nor politics, 
nor arts, opened a field for the exercise of genius, and 
for the satisfaction of a legitimate ambition. Nor 
sljould it be forgotten that, in the natural course of 
human life, -there is after all nothing that appeals with 
greater force to our deepest interests than the problem 
of our existence, of ourbeginmug and our end, of our 
dependence on a Higher Power, and of ouryeaminf^s 
for a better life. With us these key-notes of human 
thought are drowned in the din of our busy society. 
Artificial interests have supplanted the natural desires 
of the human heart. Nor less should we forget how 
in these later nges most of us have learnt from the 
history of the past that our reason, in spite of her 
unextinguishable aspirations, consumes this life in a 
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prison the walla of which, she cannot pierce, and wh^'e‘ 
we only see light by lifting our eyes on high, All 
this w'as different in ancient times, and particularly 
among a people so remarkably g'lfted for philosophical 
abstraction as the Hindus. Long before tliey began 
to care for the laws of nature, the return of the 
seasons, the course of the stars, or any other scien¬ 
tific or practical subject, their thoughts were fixed on 
the one great and ever recurring question, What am 1 ? 
What does all this world around me mean ? Is there 
a cause, is there a creator—a God ? or is it all illusion, 
chance, and fate ? Again and again the Rishis ex¬ 
press their doubts, and the one knowledge which they 
value as wonderful and excellent is the knowledge of 
TM julynTTa. It cannot he righ t to class every poem and 
every verse in which mystic or metaphysical specu¬ 
lations occur as modern, simply because they resemble 
tile language of the Upanishads. These Upanlshads 
did not spring into existence on a sudden: like 
a stream which has received many a mountain 
torrent, and is fed by many a rivulet, the literature 
of the Upanishads proves, better than anything else, 
that the elements of their philosophical poetry came 
from a more distant fountain. The evidence of lan¬ 
guage is the most decisive for settling the relative 
age of Vedic hymns; and the occurrence of such a 
word as taddnhn, then, is more calculated to rouse 
doubts as to the early date of this hymn than the 
most abstruse metaphysical ideas ivhich may bo 
discovered in it. Hymns like that ascribed to 
Dirghatatnas (i. 1,64.) contain, no doubt, many 
verses full of the most artificial concept ions, thclucu- 
brations rather of conceited dreamers than of simple 
and original thinkers. But even in those large collcc- 
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poems there are lines wliich look like relics of a 
better age, and bear the stamp of true and genuine 
feeling. ThiiS'we read in the 37th verse; —“I know 
not what this is that I am like; turned inward I walk, 
chained in my mind. When the first-born of time 
comes near me, then I obtain the portion of this 
speech.”/ 

■Jn the 30th verse of the same hymn we read: 
“ Breathing lies the quick-moving life, heaving, yet 
firm, in the midst of its abodes. Tlie living one 
walk’s through the powers of the dead; the immortal 
is the brother of the mortal.” Sometimes when these 
oracular sayings have been pronounced, the poet 
claims Ins due. “ One who had eyes,” he says, “ saw 
it; the blind will not understand it. A poet, who is 
a boy, he has perceived it ; he who understands it 
will be the father of his father.” 

In the same hymn one verse occurs which boldly 
declares the existence of but one Divine Being, though 
invoked under different names. (Rv. i. 164, 46.) 
“They call (him) Indra, Mitra, Yaruna, Agni; then 
he is the well-winged heavenly Ganitmat; that which 
One the wise call it many ways; they call it 
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Agni, Yaina, -Mfttari^van.” Many' of these verses 
have been incorporated in the Upanishads, and 
are there explained by later sophists who wish to 
represent them as a guarantee for tlie scholastic 
doctrines of the Vediinta philosophy'. It was in the 
Upanishads and in the Sutras of Yyi\sa that most 
Sanskrit scholars became first acquainted with these 
quotations from the Yeda, and hence, even after they 
hud been discovered in their original place in the 
hymns of the Kig-veda-sanhitA, a prejudice remained 
against their antiquity. The ideas which they ex- ■ 
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pi’esscd were supposed to be of too abstract a nature 
for the uneducated poets of the Yedic age. I am 
far from defending the opinion of those who main¬ 
tained the existence of a school of priests and philo¬ 
sophers in the remotest ages of the world, and who 
discovered the deepest wisdom in the religious mys¬ 
teries and mythological traditions of the East. But 
the reaction which these extravagant theories has pro¬ 
duced goes too far, if every thougiit which touches on 
the problems of philosophy is to be marked indis¬ 
criminately as a modern forgery, if every conception 
whicli reminds us of Moses, Plato, or the Apostles, is 
to be put down as necessarily borrowed frx'm Jewish, 
Greek or Christian sources, and foisted thence into the 
collections of the ancient poetry of the Hindus. 

There is what Leibnitz called perennis qwrdam 
philosopMa, a search after truth which was not con¬ 
fined to the schools of priests or philosophers. Its 
language, no doubt, is less exact than that of an 
Aristotle, its tenets are vague, ami the light which it 
sheds on the dark depths of human thought resembles 
more the sheet-lightning of a sombre evening, than 
the bright rays of a cloudless sunrise. Yet there is 
much to be learnt by the historian and the philosopher 
from these ancient guesses at truth; and we should 
not deprive ourselves of the new sources Avhich have 
so unexpectedly been opened for studying the liis- 
tory of man, fearful and wonderful as Ids structure, 
by casting wanton doubts on all that conflicts with onr 
own previous conclusions. I add only one more hymn, 
in which the idea of one God is expressed with such 
power and decision, that it will make us hesitate 
Ijofoi'e we deny to the Aryan nations an instinctive 
Monotheism. (Rv x. 121.) 
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the begiiThtng there arose the Source of 
light—He was the only born Lord of all that is. He 
stablished the earth, and this sky;—Who is the God 
to whom we shall offer our sacrifice ? 

He who gives life, He who gives strength ; whose 
blessing all the bright gods desire ; whose shadow is 
immortality; whose shadow is death; —Who is the 
God to whom wo shall offer our sacrifice ? 

He who through His jjowee is the only King of 
the breathing and awakening world;—He who go¬ 
verns all, man and beast;—Who is the God to whom 
we sliall offer our sacrifice ? 

He whose power these snowy mountains, whose 
power the sea proclaims, with the distant river—He 
whose these regions are as it were His two arras;— 
Who is the God to whom we shall offer our sacrifice? 

He through whom the sky is bright and the earth 
firm—He through whom the heaven was stablished — 
nay, the highest heaven—He who measured out the 
light in the air;—Who is the God to whom we shall 
offer our sacrifice ? 

He to M'hom heaven and earth, standing firm by 
His will, look up, trembling inwardly— He over whom 
the rising sun sliines forth;—Who is the God to whom 
we shall offer our sacrifice ? 

Wherever the mighty water-clouds went, where 
they placed the seed and lit the fire, thence arose fie 
who is the only life of the bright gods;—Mlto is the 
God to whom we shall offer our sacrifice ? 

He who by His might looked even over the water- 
clouds, the clouds which gaye strength and lit the sa¬ 
crifice, He who is God above all ^urfs;~Who is the 
God to whom we shall offer our sacrifice ? 

May He not destroy ns — He the creator of the 
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•S&i^^earth; or He, the righteous, who ci'eate(3 the heaven; 
He who also created the bright and mighty waters 
Who is the Ood to whom we shall offer our sacrihce?" 

There is nothing to prove that this hymn is of a 
particularly ancient date. On the contraiy, there 
are expressions in it, especially the name of Hiran- 
yagarbha, which seem to belong to a later age. But 
even if we assign the lowest possible date to this and 
similar hymns, certain it is that they existed during 
the Mantra period, and before the composition of 
the Brdhmanas; certain it is that every verse and 
eveiy syllable was counted in the Anukramanis of the 
Shtra period. With our received notions on the 
history of the human mind it may be difficult to 
account for facts like these; but facts must not be 
made to evaporate in order to maintain a theory. 
Tlie difficulty, sucii as it is, will be felt by all who 
think seriously and honestly on these problems. 
But it is better to state this difficulty than to conceal 
it. Even if we assign all philosophical hymns to the 
last years of the Mantra period, we have to account, 
in the 9th century u.c., for thoughts which, like the 
stems of forest trees, disclose circles ivithin circles, 
almost impossible to count. There are hymns which 
are decidedly modern if compared with others; 
but if the most modern be ascribed to tlie Man¬ 
tra period, wbat must be the date of the earliest 
relics of the Chhandas age ? There can be little 
doubt, for instance, that the 90th hymo’’ of the 10th 
book, a hymn which is likewise found in the 31st 

' A Ycry carcftfl dtfiCU33io» on thm togother with its 

text, translation, Tarious readings aiifl notes, is to be foaiul in Di'. 
Jolui Muir’s ** Original Sanskrit Texts,"' pp, 11 , 
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of tlie VA-jasanoyi-sanbitA, and in the 19th 
book of the Atharva-veda, is modern both in its 
character and in ite diction. It is full of allusions to 
the sacritici;U ceremonials, it uses technical philoso* 
phicai terms, it mentions the three seasons in the 
order of Vasanta, spring, Grisbma, summer, and 
iSarad, autumn; it contains the only passage in the 
Rig'Veda where the four castes are enumerated. 
The evidence of language for the modern date of 
this composition is equally strong. Grishma, for 
instance, the name for the hot season, does not 
occur in any other hymn of the Rig-veda; and 
Vasanta also, the name of spring, does not belong 
to the earliest vocabulary of the Vedic poets. It 
occurs but once more in the Hig-veda x. IBl. 4., in 
a passage where the three seasons are mentioned in 
the order of 6arad, autumn, Hemanta, winter, and 
Vasanta, spring. But in spite of all the Indications 
of a modern date, this hymn, if our argument holds 
good, must have existed before the beginning of the 
Br&hmana period. I see no possibility how we could 
account for the allusions to it which occur in the 
Br6.hmana8, or for its presence in the Sanhit&s of the 
Vajesaneyins and Atharvans, unless we admit that 
this poem formed part of the final collection of the 
Rig-veda>sanhit4, the work of the Mantra period. 
I’here are no traces anywhere of hymns having been 
added after that collection was closed, except in the case 
of the Khilas, and no secret is ever mado as to their 
spurious character. Oriental scliolars are frequently 
suspected of a desire to make the literature of the 
eastern nations appear more ancient than it is. As 
to myself, I can truly say that nothing would be to 
me a more welcome discovery, nothing would remove 
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SO many doubts and difficulties, as some suggestion as 
to the manner in which certain of the' Yedic hymns 
could have been added to the original cctllection 
during the Ertihmana or Sdtra periodvS, 'or, if 
possible, by the writers of our MSS., of which most 
are not older than the 15th century. But these 
MSS., though so modern, are checked by the Ann- 
krarnanis. Every hymn which stands in our MSS. 
is counted in the Index of ^iaunaka, who is ante¬ 
rior to the invasion of Alexander, The Sfitras, 
belonging to the same period as Saunaka, prove the 
previous existence of every chapter of the Br^h- 
manas: and I doubt whether there is a single hymn 
in the Sanhit^ of the Rig-veda which could not be 
checked by some passage of the Br^hmanas and 
Shtras. The chronological limits assigned to the 
Sutra and BrS-hmana periods will seem to moat 
Sanskrit scholars too narrow rather than too wide, 
and if we assign but 200 years to the Mantra period, 
from 800 to 1000 B.C., and an equal number to the 
Chhapdas period, from 1000 to 1200 b.c., we can do 
so only under the supposition that during the early 
periods of histoi’y the growth of the human mind 
was more luxuriant than in later times, and that the 
layers of thought were formed less slowly in the 
primary than in the tertiary ages of the ivorld. 
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\wT T^wnrsf^^TT WT ^spfr Tw;itt-!i 

\f vft ^ 
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Trq iniT ig^fr ^ jjf^w t 
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israfr iif?? ?raf?T ?rei ’? ^rTr: H 

■*T^r ^ ^ ^jtt 

5^^m?rT»i«i !^r ^hjit Tf^ ri^ mi *5 ^’ffr: 

%T n f-RrgTTr?f str m 3»(^?n TiT?l^f?T 

’j’rr# TfiiYw 
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A t h n ry a-vedn - prut i ^ak hya^ 1 39. 
Atidhanvan Sauiiaka, 444. 
Atijagatk 222, 

Atullu'iti, 148. 222, 

Atii'Utm, 177. 

AtJriakvark 222, 

Atithyeshti, 355. 

Atkila, 383. 

Atkila, 384. 

Atraauj 20—24- 323. 
Atmaaatjda, 240, 

Atrayakj 383. 

Airi, 4i 92. 340, 

Atrcya, 137- 142, 383- 438. m/. 


Atreya-Mkhu, 53- 222. ^^<7. 
Atreyt-putra, 441- 
Atthakathilj 261. 204. 

Atyashtk 118. 222- 
Aiickathya, 38 X. 

Audala, 383- 
AiiJavMii, 205-488- 
Auclheyaj 372, (t?ar* he, Aakhya, 
Add ha j Ughoya), 
Awdumbarfi-yaua, 142- 
Aukhlya, 233. 364* 371, (mr, he, 
Aiikahy^ Ausheya, A^ikhya)* 
Aulupin, 364. 

Aupajaridbanij 439- 
Aupamanyayaj 142- 870. 
Atipdsana^ 470, 

AupaMvij 142- 
Aiifnuvablia, 142, 438. 

Aurva, 92. 380. 

Audija* 382. 

Avabritlia, 416- 
Avadanoktaka, 24G- 

Avafigthya, 20A 

Avatika, 372- 
Avaisara, 384. 

Avyakrltaj 324. 

Ayaaya, 413. 440- 483. 

Ayasya^ 38 L 
Ayusbtfjma, 177- 
Ayuta, 305. 


B. 

BAbhraty^gj 142- 
Badeyi-putra, 440 
EaciliryuSvaj 381. 

Bagavednm, 5. 

Ea]ivriclm-bt'dbmon<t, 76. seq, 
183* 

BahvTkba-pari^isbta^ 252. 
Bahvrieba-upanishad, 323, 
Baida, 360. 

Baladem, 26L 
BalakosbfE, 156, 

Banga, 268- (alpbabet), 518. 
Bandhu, 486- 
Barhudukthyj., 382. 

Bai haftpatya, 382. 
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GO, 

Bashkala-riakiiu, 11B* ISO. 188. 
220. 369. 

BauGhayana-griliya-si(tra_, 20 L 
380, 

B&u<Uiayana-kalpa-B(ltrajl94.19a 
Biui tihayauiya-braiuMann, 353. 
Barjrlheya, 372. {var, !k\ Augh.j 
Gaud h- dh ay ana), 
Baiidhl-piitra, 441. 

BhddJmulaj 381. 

Bhadra-kaipaj 802, 

BiiadraPilra, 297. 

Bhadrasena, 2BL 
Bhdgaviif.a-purunaj 8* 
Bhagunkoaha^ 156* 

Bhagarii), 219. 

Bhainmyav^i, 388. 

BliaUavlnj 193. 364. 

Bliaiuki putriij 443. 

Bbanumat Anpamaoyavn, 443. 
Bharadvaja, 42. 230. 340. 382. 
493. 

Bhafadvajagiiively^i, 382. 
Bharadvaja, 187* 142. 382, 439. 
Blu1radv%‘a-grlliya-5(itrfij 20L 
Blmradvaja-^fcalpa^eutnTj 194.199. 
Bkaradvaifn?!, 370. 
Bliaradviyi-putra* 440, seq, 
Bharata^ 92. 

Bkarata (epic poem), 42. tfcfjf, 45. 

(race)j 44^ 46. 

Ehurgavs, 380. seq. 

Bliarmyasva, 382. 

Blrasbdj 151. 

Bhashya. 13$. 

B h att.^ hhmk ai- ami k'a? 240. 
Bhnttaciiaryae, 93. 

Bbaumadeva (alphabet), 518. 
Bhavatrrita Sayasthl, 443. 

Bhima, 44. . 

Bhisliaii4 38. 

BhOdeira, 82. 

B h£fmimi tra (i.Yrr./ec*'putm)^ S96* j 
BbutayHjLi^ 98, 

Bhrigu, 17. 54. 231. 380. 451. 1 

Bidub, 381. j 

Brndiigara. 271. 294. 

Brahmacliarinj 202. 201. | 


Brahnm-kS,rika, 231. 
Brabma-veda^ 445. scq. 

B rn b m a V r id dbi Cbbait dogam.443. 
Brahman^ 28, 55. 60. 321. 328. 

436. 440. 442. 444. 

Bmbman (race). 207. seq, 405. 
Brabman (pries is), 122. 446. 

450. 469. 487. 

Brahmanism, 82 — 35. 82. seq. 
25 7- ■■ 259. 

Br^hmana. 75—77, 78. 170. 186. 
116. lO&^-lOa 110- 163. 186- 
(names), 360 — 364, (period), 
313—455. 

Brahmana^cbaraBOj JS9 -— 193. 
365, seq^ 

Bn^hmanaehlunsin, 450, 469. 

Brail mS^Tida^ 4L 
Brfihmapalajk, 375. 

Brabmayajna, 93, 356. 458. 

Bribii, 494. 

Brihadaraiiiyaka, 110. 325, 829, . 

seq. (extract), 22 —25. 
Brrhaddevaffi^ 217—219. 
Brihadratb^ 295, 

Bfihaduktbdb^ 332. 

Brihfldvasu Oobliila, 443. 
Bribaspati, 130. 487. 

Bj'ihaaputi Sayaetbij 443. 

Brihatl, 222. 402. 

Baddha (6akya MuniX 32—35. 
78. jflYjr. 82. seq. 88. 102. 260. 
285. 317. iie€j^ (Smriti), 89. 9 L 
(dateX 263—273. 298. seq. 
Buddhism^ 32 ~35. 82. 260. 

262. 

B uddinstic chronology, 263 — 273, 
Buddhistic councils, 260, 27L 
seq* 

Buddhistic revektioB, 84—86. 


C. 

Ceylonese era, 35. 268. 

Ceylonese chroiiologists, 264,267. 
—271. 

Chakruvarti, 261- 
Cbakrayarmaaft^ 142, 
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Chajxakkoj (CM^akya) 281* 2 86* 
*Z9U 29^1. seij/ 

Glianasita, 405, 

Cbando, 289* 

Chandragupta, 242, 27 L 279, 

C band ram as?, 449, 

Cbaraka-Mkba, 191* 22$. 3oQ, 
364, mh 

Charaiia, 121.125-127,130* 182, 
187—198, 368—378- 
Ciiarana^ 125, seq, 

Cli&^raiiavidya> 375. 
Ciiaranavyfihii, 250. seq. 367. 
Charaiuya-Mklul, 225, 
CbarayaTjiya, 369, 

Charmai^iraSj 142, 

Cham, 392, 

Charvaku, 91. 

Cliuturm^yn, 355, 470, 
Cljiitftratrfl, 92, 

Chilturhotro, 224. 
Cliugalaksbanam, 253, 
Chhagaltgdnj 370, {var. he* Citai^ 
keya, Chhageya). 

C L ba n das, 147 —-149* ( period X 
525—572. 

Clibandoga-brahmanaj 176, 347, 
aeq* 

Chliaadoga'-pariHisbtaj 251, 253, 

' Cbhandoga priests, 173, 430* 
445, seq* 

Cbbi'iudogya-npauishad, 160, 824. 
seq* 

Cliikita, 383. 

China (alphabet)^ 518. 

Chinnpati, 302. 

Chinese cbronologistSj 265* 
Chityaparisiiekadimantms, 355- 
Chiida., Bhagavitti, 442. 
Cljyavana, 880, seq* 

Cosnias Indicopleustei?, 247* 

Cur tins, Q,* 277* 516* 


D. 


Badbyach Atbarvana, 440* 
Dairghataiuasa, 882. 


I Baivala, 385. 

Baivatam (Naigeyan&m rikahv), 

I 227, 

I Balvata (nirnkta), 155, seq. 
Baivatarasa, 384, 

BaiToddsa, 381, 

Baivyau hotarau, 464 , 

Daksbiua, 203. fnlpbabet), 518. 
Baibhyn, 142, 

Damoda, 375, 

B^nastiiti, 498, 

Daradft (alphabet^ 518. 

DarS^ Bbakolii 326, 

Barbhya, 388, 

Bartlli at: liy u ta, 385, 
l>arsa-purjianiaeau3 354^ 392.458* 
470. 

Dasenkelieya, 267, 

Ba^arath% 49, 297* 

Denarius^ 245. seq* 

Dev a-anukx ainaiii^ 217- 
Deva-dar^aniiij 375, 

DevlinagarJj 518. 

Devanainpriya Tisliya, 270. £eq. 
Devantyfiyanabj 381, 
Devar.^ayajvaiij 216. 240, 
Bevarfitaj 383. 

DevaSTiiiniiij 380, 417* seq* 
Devatarasa J^avasi'iyana, 444. 
Dcvatadbyaya-l^rabmana, 348. 
Bevavrittij 247. 

! Dovayajna, 93, 

Devil* dvaralv, 461, 

Dbananaiido, 281* 234, 287, 293* 
Dharmnjayah, 384, 

Dhananjayys, 181. 384, 
Dbarbaka, 296, 
i Dharma, 101. 

I Bhanna-Indro, 40, 

DhaTmn'sbtraj 20(^203* 

Db armii-sfistnij 1 o 4, 

Dbarmtlioka, 272, 281. 
Bliatanadbyayana, 509* 
Dhatusens, 267, 

^ Dliritij 222, 

j Dhriti Aindrota Saun,, 444 . 

; Dhfirtasvfimiii, 380. 

I Diksha^ 393 

1 Diksliaiilya, 177, 390—405, 453. 
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Dinfira, 245* sef/. 

Bigdonis Siciilus, 276. 

DipftTansa, 267. 

Djrgliataiiius^ 19. *^6. 57. 4C3. 
Dirghat?iniaflai^ 382. 
Diva^ijanaya ishiajaJi, 224. 
Divodaaa, 407. 

Divyavudiina, 246. 
Dnilijayana-sutra, 181.190.210. 
Draupadi. 45. 47. 

Drnridaij 334. (alphabl^t), 518. 
DuudhubLaj 370. 

Durga, 131. 

Dnsbmantri. 36. 

Dusbtagtlnmui, 268. 

Draraica 45. 

Dvapara f nge), 412. 

Bvadamba, 222. 

Bvivmdiij 508. 


E. 

Ekabft, 209. 470. 
Ekapada, 222* 
Ekarsbi, 440. 

Erannoboas, 277. 279. 
Ezour-vedam, 5. 

F. ^ 

Fddan, 265, 


a 

(xrt i aku to bak ri ti, 508. 
Gaiava, 142/381440. 
Gallia, 22L 
Gana, 379, 

Gaiiagari, 467. 

Ganaka, 213, 

Gangaridaet 276. 
Gardhnbimukliaj 6and.^ 444. 
Gargah, 382, 

Gurgi-putra, 440. 

Gargya, 142. 164. aeq* 382. 
Grirhapatyn, 203. 

Garliya ccremonie.s 100. 


Sl 


Gartanrnada, 381. 

OAtlia, 40. 344. 

Githina, 384, 

Gathio Kaaiilkflj 418, 

G4ti i Gautiiniaj 443. 
Gaulgalavi^putra Goblnla. i-43. 
Gaopiyann, 486. 

Gautama-sutm, 53. 134. (gram* 
jimnan), 142. S.-Y. 13L (cba- 
rana), 374. 381. 438. seq. 

Ga)itamt-putra, 441. 
Gavfim-ayapaai, 177. 
Gavislitliiruh, 383, 

(^vishilifra, 3 S3. 

Gayatrt, 222 , 391. 

GayatriB, 4B9. 

Gharmnd i n i shkxl 11 s, 35 6. 

Ghauni, 383. 

Ghora, 38. 

Glmsba, 341. 

Gho,sOf 289. 

Ghritakauaika, 91. 439. 
GiriMrman K^ntbnvkldhi, 443. 
Gobhtla, 5a 25a 436, 443. 
Gobhila (astronomy), 214. 
Gobhila-griyha-satra, 201. • 

Gobhila-pushpa-sOlra, 210. 
Gokula, 86B. lec^ -kbu-^ 

-svalu, -laka). 

Gola^ 514, 

Gopatha-brabmaiia^ 445—455. 
Ooptri, 450, 

Goflhtoma, 177, 

Gotaiiiabj 881 . seq* 

Gotra, 379-—“388. 
GraliagrihanamantrEi^ 355. 
Graliaati.(Jhyayaoa, 509. 

O ruliayuddbft, 2J4. 

Grantba, 45, 52 L aeq. 

GniTastnt, 450. 468, 

Greece and India, 16—13. 30* 
seq. 

Gi'ihii, 202. 

Gribapati^ 150. 469. 

Oribya (dre), 203, 

Gribya-sutm, 1 * 21 * 133, 200. 
205, 

Gritgaraada, 26* 42. 231, 340* 
463. 
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GithyS^tlesah, 318- 

GimgUj 318- 

Guru devasvamiiij 3S0- 


H- 

Haji Ibrahim ftirhintU, 327- 
Haradalta (Apastamba Skm,- 
fibtra’bbashya)j (extraet)i 
100-^105- 
Hari, 231. 

Hfiridravinj 364. 

Haritlra?iya> 370- * 
Hfirikarul^pulraj 441. 
HariManflra, 40B, se^. 488- 
Uarita, 382-^ 

Karita Ka%ap% 412- 
Harita^ 143* 

IlarivaTisaj 231- 
Harshaka, 296- 
Hautrakam, 254. 256- 
Hemaabandra, 240- 
Herodalusj 48- 

lliuucti-thsang, 30h seq. 304- seq, 
Hira2iyakafii (SatyashaiJha), 195- 
Hi ranyakeiSi -c haraijUt 3T0* 

Hiranyakeei-grihyft-sdtra, 20L 
Hirnnyakeai-kalpa-isdtraj 3 99* 
Hf>mamautiA.^> Hod- 
Homer, 499. 

Jrlotraka, 450-. 

Hotri, 122- 175. seq. 394- 448- 

Keq, 468- 473- &eq, 

HClpa (alphabet), 538, 


I* 

Ida, 464* 

Idiuiiataha, 385- 
Ikshvilku (race), 4Q8- 418- 
IJa, 464- 
In (afSx). 184- 

Inrlra, 60- 230. 411. m/. 436. 

444- 530. 533- 542, 

Indrabhd Kriyapa, 444. 
Indrapranmla, 385. 

Indrota Saunakai 444- 

u 


Tiulus,i2- 

I^htakapfiraiLamj 254- 
Ishti, 393- 

li^a'-upaniabud, 317- 325. 

Itara, 336. 

Iti, 344- 

Itiiiasa. 40, seq, 90.98, liO. 334, 
Itihasa-veda, 40- 45!* 


J- 

jm\n, 370- 
Jagaddhara, 125- 
Jagaia, 375. 

Jagat i, 322. 403. 

Jahnu, 418- 
Jaimini, 88- 90- 381. 
Jaiminiya-cbaraua, 374. 

JainaSj 261- 
Jaivantuyaiiaj 438, 

Jamadagna, 380, 

Jdmadagna YatsU hs 880- 
tfatuadagci (father of Kama), 
487- , 

Jdmadagnyab, 880> 

Jaaaka (v. 1. .Ajaka, Eajaka), 
374 

Janaka Vaidehaj 36, 80. 829* 
42!. stjq, 

dauaki Ayastliiraa, 442, 
Janaiaejaya Parikahita, 486* 
Jarayu, 397. 

Jatukaniya, 142. 407, 438, 
Jayanti-putra, 441- 
Jihvdvat Budbajugay 442, 

Jiria, 249. 
fTinendra, 246- 
tl nanakStiidam, 356- 
Jnatiayogya, 374. 

Juadu, 275, 

Jyotlslias 211 —215. 

JyotialilDma, 177- 470, 


X. 

Ka, 433- 
Kadvatj 433- 

4 
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Kai^orya Kupju, 440, 
Kai^^artannnclaj 295, 

Kakavania, 296. 

Kakubiiai 222. 

Kakshlvantnli, 582. 

.Xak^hivat, 19. 56. 56. seq. 
Knkahivat Ausjjaj 493. 
Kukshivata, 362, , 

Kalabava, 383. 

Kdkbavi-brahtnana, 109, 116. 
Kalama, 514* 

KaliinoSj 39. seq, 

KHapa, 126.364 73.(v-l Ktilopa), 
Kalapaka, 126. 

Kalapin, 364, 

KalSyoka, 2S1. Aegr. 

Kaley^^ 870. (v. 1. Kaleta). 

Ka] h an a Fan d i ta, 242. 

Kali (age)j 412, 

Kali, 514. 

KaJjnga, 57. 268. 

Kalpa, 344—864. 
Kalpanupada-euti'fty 210. 
Kalpa-sutraj 94. 96. seq. J69— 
199. 

KA in alias, 364, 

Ka^Ci(r3oAoij 383, 

Kambcvjiis, 54. 

Kambojfl, Aupamanyava, 443. 
KaiidaSj 223. 

Kandiimliyaiia, 142. 
KandAnukrftoia, 228. 295. 
Kandbadatlo, 286. 

Kandikai, 223, 

Kaniiiibka, 298. seq. 304- 332. 
KaiivAb, 383* 

KAuva,' 142. 383. 
lOmva^^ikluw 181. 183. 370. 
Kanvaj.infi, 296. 

KapnrdisvAmin^ 380. 

Kapajab, 383. 

Kaplla, 79. 83. 102, 

Kapila, J02, 

KivpiU'Ta.stu, 102* 

Kapileya Panchnsiklia, 102 . 
Kapi3bthalad;atbaJi, 333. 369. 
Kapok, 372, (v. 1, -iapa, -pAla), 
KApya Pamiichaia, 102. 


§L 

Karka, 256. 

Karnm, 180. 

Karma-karida (Tetia), 115. 
Karma^ininuinsa, 40, 

Kurma-pratlipa, 54. 201, 231. 
Karmandin (kalpa), 185. 364. 
Kamatakas, 334. 

Kai^akeyi-putm, 441, 

Kashayaiia, 439. 

Kaiyapa, 17, 142. 384. 436, seq. 
Kasyapa Natdliruvi, 442, 

ICa.4yapaIi, 384, 487. 

K14yap% 384, 

M,4yapivalakyaiDatlian-putra^ 

441 

ICatAh, 394* 

Katli4,G9,97,126- 923, 364,369* 
Ivatlni-upantabiul, 325. 

Katbaka, 126, 223. 
Kathaka-grihya'^Atraj 201, 

Kathakya, 142. 

Katba-sutra, 199, 

X&tya, 383. 

Xiltyayana, 4L 44', 97, 229* sm, 
239—243, (Buddhist), 302. 
Katyayana-anukranvaai, 149.215, 
Katyayana-kalpa-sutrii, 18L 199. 

356—“358. 

Katyayuna (metre), 147, 
Katyayaim-parisifiblaj 250, 235. 
seq. 

KatyayaDa-prati^afcbya, 138* seq. 

163, 

KUy-dyma - upagrantba * s4trUj 

210 . 

Kutyayan5, 22. 24, 

Kafyayaulya-.iaklm, 25 L 372. 
Kauhali-putra, 142, 

Kauaakbina^ 375, 

Xaundinya, 142, 385* 438, 
Kaundinyayana, 438. 
Xausiiitaki-4ranyaka, 337. scq. 
Kaushifcalii-bruiimaiiaj 181. 346. 

357> (extract) 59. (xxvi. 

5,), .106* 

Kaushitaki-^aklia, 180, 183, 
Kaashitaki-upaiiisliad, 33$, 
lumkmbl, 241. 

Kausika? 384. 
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'"ESu^ikayfinS, 439* 

Kau^iklkalpiili, 1^5, 364, 
Kauthuma-^4kba, 18 L 20L 228* 
873* 

Kautiljas 297. 

Kautsu, T42- 18 L 442, 
Ivantsi-putra, 441* 

Kjwasha, 36* 58* 

Kavya, 41, 

Kaya, 41 d* 

Kayaafeliflj 514* 

Kena-ispanishadj 324* 

Ketuehara^ 214* 

Jfetu ^'■Ajya, 443* 

Kh adi 1 a- gri 2 01 * 

Khaiialas, 374* 

KhAntUkcyas, 223* 364, 370* (v, 1, 
SluWl*) 

Kii^ya (alpkabet)* 518* 

Klnla, 218* 222* 226* 356* 358* 
liXifftQf 163* 

Kmtusang^rahti^ 252* 

Kr at a s ang r ab a- saakb y a, 254. 
Kraunchikiputrau, 441, 
KrausJiuiki, 142. 219* 

Knshna Yaunde 45, 
Krjsa^vms (kalpa), 185, 364* 
Krita (age), 412* 
Kshairakukrabhiuj 181, 
KibatmujaSj 236* 

Ksliatriya (race), 17. 8h 207. 
^ 378. 405* 

Kskemajit (Kifberaarcbis, K&he- 
trajua), 296* 

Kfilieniadharman (r* 1. karmati), 
298. 

Kabafirasuktas, 42. 340* 479. 
Kshudia^satra, 210. 1* IGlmu- 

dra.) 

Koladlmrma* 132. sm. 201* 
Ivamfiralalrita, 440. 

ICmidina, 223* 

KaiHiiaab, 385* 

Kunti, 44* saq, 48, 
KOmalakahrtjjaBi, 2o4* 

Kuril, 44. str/ 

Kusidin, 39, 

KuBtukfl Savkaraksba, 443. 
Kuriikab, 383* 


Kuaika-pari]Sisbtat 250. 
K(iBika-8uti*ii, I^. 

! Ku^ri, 442* 

Kutaa, 56* 382, 

1 Kuvera Vaiiiraraaoj 39* 


L. 

• 

141 a, 26 8. 

Lam aU ay ana, 181, 

L^iiigalayaiia, 373* 

Lanka, 260* 

Latyay^ua, 181. 199. 210* 

Lau g^k 3hi“S ii tr a, 199* 

Laukika,. 151. 

Lekha, 512* 

Lipi, x620- 

Lobitajabuavah, 3S4. 

Lo hi taka ha, 884* 

M. 

Mfidhave, 240, 

■ Madhiichbandas, 418, 
^MadhunhUandasa, 384. 

Madhuka, 219* 

Madhiika Paingyn, 442, 
i Madhyamas, 479. 

I Mildhyandin a, 13S* 18 L set/. 329* 
333. 372* (v, I, — dineya.) 
Madragara iSaungayani, 443* 
M^ri, 44* mjf. 48. 

I Magadha (alphabet), 518. 
Mahab^Hiata, 222. 

Maluihariiata, 18* 36* 41—48* 
57, seq^ 62. 231* 243, 
MaLadamatra, 205. 

Ylahaitarcya, 20o* 

MaluUalopa, 373. 
Maliakt^tyayana^ 802* seq. 
Malmkausbhaki, 205. 
Mahilkhallava, 874. 

Maliaoanda, 296. 

MahaDaraa^ 267* 

Mabilpadnia, 296* 

Mabapaiiigya, 205* 

JlaliEleiLktasi 42* 479. 
Mahaudavahi, 205. 
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Mahamittikaj 235^ 

Maliavira, 261. ' 

MaM vira-n i ru panam, 356* 
Maiieudra (lucmritain), 17j (san 
<?f A^Dka*) 271. 

JMabiditsa Aharejaj 
J\fabisha, 137". 

Alilhittlu, 442. m 

AlahJjava, 383. 

Afaitra-sHtra, 199. 

Maitrav^runa, 385. 450. 468. 
Araitrayanlya-charana, 370, 

Mai uiljail lya-siltra, 20 L 
Alnitrey^^ 22—24. 28. 

M4iiava% 61. seg, 370. 109. 
Maiulal*^ 218. 220. 340. 
Alandfinis^ 30- 
MuncUvya, 441. 
i\!t1adbfitra^ 3 §3, 

Mandittndiiil >31 
Aliind ukiiyutla^ 146. 368* 
Mfl.nduk%ani, 441. 

M an d ilkilyani- p «tra, 4 41. 
ftlaadukeya, 121, 142, 
MatjdiUj'patra, 441. 

AI iinii n kia ikal i 146, 

Ma rulu - MU7ji 'layyah, 205. 

Alanf) ukya*iJpanishad, 325. 
Manikyal% 299* 

Ataniyatappo, 294. 

Alanti, 439. 

Alantra, 75, seg* 86. 90. 343* 
(period), 456—524, 
AlantrSrsfuidliyaya, 225. 

Manu, 423. 425—427. 
IVLmu-dliarma-Msh'a^ 46, 56. 61. 

seg, 65. 67* S6. 89.132. 

Manu 'Vaivasvataj 23. 37. 53K 
seg^ 

Mauu Ap^avcij 532. 

Manu pSiimTaraiia, 532, 

Manutantu, 383. 

Alanuahyayajna, 93. 

AltLsij 514, 

M asak a A rsUey a-k al pa-sii t r 

199. 209* 

Ma^aka G^rgya, 444* 

Ma^ikiya, 142. 


§L 

Mdiavachasaj 382, 

MS^trin, 219. 

Mataya Si^mmada, 39* 

JIaudas, 364, 

Mauci^aiya, 382, 

Mauka, 381. 

Mauna, 381. 

Maiirieya; 372. (y, I Bliad. 
BaudJiyasva), 

Mauryasj 280. 285, 291. 293* 295. 
197*^ 

Maashiki-putra, 441. 

Aidyi 19,321. 

Afedliatitki, 463. 

Megaatb«nes» 25. 29, 200, 242. 

♦277* 515* 

Mda, 514* 

73, 78. 

Mimaiisakit, 142. 

MitrabhO KaiJyapa, 444. 
AIHravarcdias Stairakayanaj 443. 
Blilriwindii Kanliak, 443. 
Blitrayuiah, 381. 

Mndgak, 219. 368, 382* 

Muhimitra Gobhila, 443. 
Blundaka-upaiiisliad, 325, 328. 
BTutiba, 4) a 
.^11'ityu, 436,444. 

Mrityu l^i^adhvatisnna, 440. 


N. 

NabMnedisIitrba, 423. 
Nttcbiketaclmyaiia, 224. 
Kiigdijunaj 266, 273* seg. 
Naidhruvaj 384. 

Naigama (kdndam), 155* seg. 
Naigeya, 374. 228. 

Kaigha^tuka, 155, seg, 
Nairakiiiya, 231. 407. 
Kairptya-katbah, 373, 
Kairuktas, 164* 

IS'akuli^ 44* 

Nakulaj 44. 

Nakshatra^ 212. 
Nakahatra^dar^a, 213* 

I N a ksb atra- gr ubn tpdta laksh an am, 
I 214 
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279. 281. 284. 


atra-lialpu, 214. 
^aEsliatt^a-vidyaj 213. 

Kama, 161. 

Nana* 33 L 
KuJiaka, 3$L 
Kanda, 241. 

295. 

Namli vni'dhan a, 296* 

Kiirada* 406. 

Narasanya, 493. 

Ndrasant^ij 40. 344. 

N ayagraha i an ti - p an hL t iv, ^ ^ ■ 
KavanUaj 395. 

Nearchus, 515* 

KeBlui'i, 450. 469. 

Kidiiua-i^fttra, 147.210. 
Nklbravah, 384. 

Nigadaj 407. 

Nigada Parnavalki, 443. 

Kigama, 155. ^ 

NigamaU (v. 1. Again), 254. 2;3G. 
Nigliantu, 154. 

Kikothaka Tlka-yajatyn, 444. 
NipiUa, 151. 

Kinikta, 152—158. 1G3—163* 
Kiiwaafi, 256* 268. secj, 

KiryrittJj 73. 

Ni9hM% 59. 

Nisbka, 332* 

Nivita, 42* 

Kyasa, 248. 

Kyayn, 78, 316* 


O. 


161. 

OshiKihi, 449. 


Pivbbato, 288. 291* 

Pada, 160. 341. 
Paclavidhunsi, 234, 
Pkhlavap, .54. 

Pailab, 385* 

Pinla-s&tra-bk^^kyn, 205. 


FamgaliiyanfUi, 385* 

Palngi, 223. 
l^UMgina, 165. 368. 

Fahigikalpa li, 364. 

Paingi-puini, 441. 

Paingvain, 1S5. 

Paippidfi dae, *364. 374. 

Pakayajn^a, 203. 

Paksha, 379. 

Palaka, 296. 

Pdlangiiis, 364. 

Palibotkr^ 242. 276. 

Fan chacli i 1 1 k am an 356. 

PanchAla, 129* 142. 

Panchav i dha-s (I t r a, 210. 

Paricbavhiiki-bjahmaiia, 347. 
Fan^kvas, 44. serj. 

Paiidn, 44, scq. 

Fancjja, 44. 

Panini, 118* 138. scq^ 1*50. 

184* S€q. 351. (dfttcj, 304—310. 
PSntni gotra, 3S5* 

Paatntjram, 1S5. 

Panjiib, 12* 

Ikakti, 222. 402. 

Par a das, 64* 

PaniuiatmaTij 19- 
Para m^vatTk a, 372* 
Parnmesh^bin, 440. - 
Paraskara-gribya-s5tra, 201. 
Parukra, 91. 438. 
Pftrasara-dliarma^-liistra, 86* 90* 
Farojsara^gotrn, 3S8* 
Partlsara-4Sklk^ 97. 129* Acq, 
Par^^arins, 185. 364. 
Pdrasari'kaundint-putra, 440* 
Pamaari-putra, 440, 441. 
PanWrya, 91* 149.372. 385 
Parii^aryayaiiQ, 91* 439. 
Purasu-Eama, 17* 49* 81. 
Faribba^bS, 72* 

Parbhad, 128—132* fy. 1* 
shad, 129)* 

Pdrishadya, 13L 
ParisUhta? 148* 249—256. (date) 
257—260. 

Parjutiyn, 449. 

Parshada, 128—132* 

Pfirshadam, 263-^255* 
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382. 

^Parfha, 381. 

Parrislint 486; 

Parvfj^ 490, 

Pritvata* 408, 

Pa4ubaiid!ta, 470^ 

Patas, 370 (v. L mtmdinerti) 
l^itala, 524, . 

Prualipcitraj 24 L scq. 278. 284. 
Palanchali, 102, 

Patarijalit 148. 235. 239. 

Pathaa fijaiibhara, 440, 

Patni dilsshUa, 450. 
Paiindravatsa, 372. (v. 1. vacbho.) 
Paurariii, 384. 

I’aiirukTitsya, 382. 

Panrvatiiha, 383. 

Pan^likam&adi, 142. 
Pauthnoshyajariaj 438* 
Pavaujarta-kiiti, 292. 

J^avamantja, 42, 340. 

Pifiga? 283. 

Pjnguianaga, 147. set/, 244. 
Pitulola, 274. 

Pi !5iicJia-Ti <3 jil^ 39, 

Pi^Aclm'Veda^ 451. 

Pitrimedhas, 356. 

Pitnjajna^ 93. 354. 

PlatOj 161, . 

Plaksbayaiia, 142. 

Piiikshj, 142. 

Poruf?, 276, scf/^ 

Potri, 469. 

Prficiiinavitij 43. 
Prachinajogi-putra, 44 L 
Pracltinajogya, 374- 
Prachya, 142, 

Frackya-katlia^, 333. 369- 
PradJiransaHa, 440. 

Fradyota, 296, 

Prngathiv 42. 340, 
Pragatha-bS^i'bata, 222. 

Pmjiipatl, 393j serf 414. 433. 

436. 442. 444, 529. 

Pranjala^ 374, 

Pr^^ijalidvftitabiiritj S74, 
Pn^angikaa^ 355, 

Prasav^tthanam, 254. 

Pi a SI i, 276* seq. 333. 


•SL 


Praskanva, 494. 

Ppa^^Qa^ 223, 

Pra^na-upaDiahad, 325. 
Pra4ni-puto, 441, 

Prastoka H^mjaya, 491. 

Prastotil, 450. 

Prataralma Kaiih&Ia, 443. 
P^’atardanQj 407. 

PraHLarferi; 450, 469. 
Pralijoa-parisislitaj 12L 253.255. 
Fratilonia (casEo), 256. 

Pratt pnistbatri, 450. 469, 
Pratit^ikhvaj 46, 116—149. 150. 
161. 

Pr4titheyi, 205. 

Pratitbi Devutaratkii, 444, 
Pratyaksha, 108. 

PniVRchana, 53. 109. 

PraTam, 386, 

Provartyhyiiyah, 254- i^ec/. 
Pravaramamarb 380. 

Pravargya 85ntipathiv 356, 

Praycgjij 180, 

Pretyabhavaj, 19. 

PrishadoiYah. 382. 

Prialmdliraj 494, 

Pritba, 44, 

Frith u4ravasa KmiSna, 494. 

l)p6(i£<rtCi 161, 

UpCCFyiyapta, 162, 

ProfagoraSj 163. 

PtasiB, 1G3. 

Pulinda, 418. 

Fundra^ 418. 

Puppliapura, 287. 

Purana, 41. 6L 90, 108. 110. 
153. 344. 

P ii rdtia- reda, 40. 451, 

Piim i> a- pdridli S,pay aiitah, 384, 
Puroliita, ^85^-488. 

PyroBayakyar 400. 

Purdmvasj 36. 56. 418, 

Pur it sh am ed h a, 356. 
Punishottama, 380. 

Purvapakslia, 73. 

PfigfiaiBitra Gobkila, 443, 

Pu b 1 ik arapar Jiiif Jy u p ad h dn am aa-* 
tras, 355. 

Pushpaeiltrftj 210, 
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Futiinaslia, 383< 


R, 

Eiidhft Gaiiiamftj 436. 443. 
Rabasya, Si8. 

‘ Rahuchiira, 2X4. 

Kaliuganahj 38L 
I Kak^ 212! 

Bakaliovldya, 39- 
; Haibhya, 438- 384- 

! liainavn, 384, 

L Rajfj^iiya, 355. 

I Btima^ 49, 

; Rama Jamadagnya, 463. 

Rama Margaveya, 487. 
Ramayaaa, 17. 36, uq. 41—43. 
49. 60. 

Ranayan i pu tra, IS1. 

^ Mimyaniya, 18 L 201. 373. 
Raritik^isimj 156- 

RaUmintariTJj 219* 

A Ratbitara, 219. 

5 Rathbari^patm, 441. 

Raubina, 384. 
f Raubirt^ftna, 438. 

Reblvai'ij 384. 

161. 

RtiiiaTah, 384- 
Repuj 418. 

RenukSi, 418. 

R>jplm, 508. 

Rich, 341, 

Uicbika, 418. 

RigvaniaUbfida, 374. 

Rig-veda, 63.122, 219. sea. 457— 
468- 525^75. 

Rig-veda-aTiukraniaiii> 21S—219- 
Rig-vcda4ranyaka, 525 —575. 
Rig-vedu-braiimana, 346. seq^ 

K ig-veda'Oharaim,^ 3GB, 

!llig-vtjda chbandaii, 147, 

, Rig-veda commcntavies, 240. 

Rig-Ttnla gnliya-sktra, 201. 

; Pjg-Teda-jyoiissha, 21 i. 

: Rig*vcda kalpa-sutra, 180.199. 


Pig-veda-ukykta, 153, seq. 
Rig-veda-priitiSilkbyrt, 135. seq. 
Hig-veda-pari^isLta, 252. 
Rig*veda pas».4ageH tranaJated : (i, 
1, 1.) 481. (i. 74.) 549. eeq. 
(i. 162.) 553- seq. (l 164. 46.) 
567, {i, 194, 4.) 490. (i. 63. 8.) 
20. (i. 115, l.)20, (ii. 20 r>35, 
. /^eq. (iik I, 20.) 482. (iii. 28.1.) 
492. (iti. 29. 10.) 493. (iii. 32. 

13, ) 482. (ill 36. 10.) 490, (iii- 
39.) 482, (vi. 23. 9.) 483. (vii. 
3.) 547. seq 4 (vii. 32.) 543. (vii. 
77.) 55 L (vii. 81.) 540. w/. 
(vii- 103.) 493. (viii. 30.) 531. 
(viik 11.) 548. seq. (vili, 13, 

14. ) 542. (ttii. 2L 14.) 542. 
(jx. U. 6.) 318. (x. 73. 11.) 

I 31$. (x. 121.) 569- (x. 130-} 
482- (x. 129.) 564- 
Rigyaibiishi, 254- 
Riksh41i, 382. 

Ripanjaya, 295, 
l^iishabba, 418. 

I Risk y ai ri ti g a Ka^ya pa^ 4 44, 

Rita, 491. 

Ritulakshmifi, 214, 

Ritvigvarana, 176. 

I liitvij, 469—474. 492. 

Rohinub, 384, 

Roiiitaj 410, 

, Romahar^iiiiiia, 23 i. 

Rom ak ay an a SUiaviraj 219, 
Rudra^ 55. 

Rmlra-bbOti Draliybyanjj 442, 


S, 

Sadasya, 407. 449, seq* 469, 
SahadeViLj 44. 

Sahadevas, 44, 

Saitava, 148. 438. 

Sajaniya, (liymn), 231, 
8amanta-fmnohaka» 17. 

Sipj a-3aak hy d, 144. 
Sama'sfitraa, 209^ 210, 
S^^mu-tantra^ 143. seq. 

Sd,a la- V ed a, 121. 468. 473- 
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aia-anukranianl, 22'7» setj, 
Saiika-bralmiaiia, o47* $eq. 
Suma^cliarana, 37;). 
Sama^kalpa/lBL 199. 200. 
SS.ina-jyotiKha, 214* 
Sama*paTiSisl}ta;r 252* 
Sama*prati^akhyaj H3. 
Sinja-niotre, i47* 

Srtma-vidhana, 190* 347- 

Sfimayacbririka-BUtra, 99. SOI* 
134* 206^208- 
Samidhenij 89* 393* 

SamvargBiit Lamakayana, 444. 
Sanagaj 440* 

8anaru^ 440- 
Saiaatajia, 440* 

Saiulhy^mnJana, 206. 
Sandrocottus, 242* 275—300. 
Sangatu, 207* 

184, 174* 176* 

SniOutil*cliara\ia, 188* ser/. 364* 
Sarili) ti-npanjshad, 114* 
SanhitQpanishad, 348. 
Sanjivf-putriu 441. 

Sankara Gnutama 443* 
Sankarahinm-kaiuja' 90* 

S^nkbya^ 78* S2. seq. 102. 
Sutikritjj 383* 

Sankrui-piitra, 441* 

Sankritya, 143* 383* 438. 
Sannyarsm^,3l4* 

Sansava, 39S 
Sanskara, 204. 

Barasvati, 12- 169. 464. 

Sarman Cheya, 30* 

Sarpaj 39* 

♦Sarpa-veda^ 451* 

Sarpa^Tidya, 39, 

Sarah ti,* 381. 

Sarvannkramni^ 215* seq, 
Sarvaativadaa, 302. 

Sarvamedbae, 356. 

Sat, 334* 

Sati AushtrS,kalii, 443, 

Sal era, 210, 470* 

S aty ak a J ilbala, 442. 

Satyamugiya, 373* (v. 1* -miirgya, 
Satyaninrgrjn}. 

8atyaV aba Bbaradvaj a, 323. 

Satyavail, 418* 


§L 

Saukari.yaiia> 439* 

Sautrdomaij 355. 357- 
SaatmmaTii-sambimtihi-, 356* 
Saayami, 205* 

Savai-jii, 381. 

SavGtasft, 381- 
S^vitragiiic hay an a, 224* 

Savitri, 414* 

S!iyaklij*aiia, 439, ^ 

SuyamijBig-vc(la*bU^hya(p. 1 ]), 
34i (p* 34). 458* 1.5.>—157, 
Silyaiia, Farasara-t^slra-bhasliya, 

^ 87—94. 

Bekasan d liyad i h au t ra nf a m, 355, 
Seleucus Kikator, 242, 274. seq. 
298* 

Semitic raceSj 14. seq. 

Sen aka, 143* 

Seven nversj 12, 

Bliadguroi^ishya, coimn* on 
AnukrarnaBi, 216. 
Shadvln^a-br3.binaiut, 112. 347. 
Sbashtipatba, 357. 

Sharln.€n, 177. 

Siddhatitn, 73. 

Sinbababu, 268. 

SinivSJi, 212* 

Skanda-bhasfiya, 240. 

Skatidasvamln, 210, 

Sm^lrta^Mutrfls 94. 99. 

Smriti, 52* 75. 78. 86—98* 107- 
182, 

Smritbprabandhus, 99* 

Sonja, 55, 533, 

SoTna‘^rltjayalJ^ 381* 

Soma-mjya, '381* 

Soma-raudra Charu, S9, 
Sonia-aarnian, 297. 

Soraa-Mslnnai 421 * 

Soma-vuba, 385* 

Son>a Vaitshniiva, 38* 

Soma-yaga, 177. 

Some^ram, 103, 122. 144. 
Somotpattib, 2o2. 

Souej (river) 279* 

Sparta r 160- 
Spho|iyana, 143* 

StbaulaBhtliivi, 143* 153* 
j Stliiraka S&rgya, 444. 
Stobhanusanhai’a, 144. 
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32. aeq, 

ta. 25 seg. 200, 515* 
iStiWtitr^248. 

Dandiiu, 486, 

Bubhndra^ 45. 

SubrfihniaQya, 450. 469. 

Sudaaj 493, 485. seq* 

Sudeshna, 57. 

SCikta, Uh 
Sulabhuj 205, 

Samalya, 29T. 

Suraantrji. B^lbli. Oaut, 44^L 
Suraantali, 205. 

161. 

Sunitlia KrLpatava, 443. 

Suprafita Auhindya, 443. 
Sanibhignritii, 395. 
Suradindrabhishel^antam, 355. 

' Surya^ 55, 449, 

S^ryakat 296. 

Su^arada Salankayana, 443, 
BasraTas Varsliagaiaya, 443. 
Suteinanas Saadiiyana, 443* 
Sutivrittij 247* 

Sutra, 71—249* 

S^tra-cLaraua, 193—198. 364. 
seq, 

Snjajna, 205. 

Sijyasug, 297. 

Suyavasa^ 412. 

Sviidhyaja, 105, 509- 
Svadbyaya-brahniaua, 224. 

SvabS U3. 

Svaba-kritiss, 463. 

Svanaya, 56, 

Svauaya Bhavyaya, 493. 

Svara, 160, 

Byialitakrit, 400. siq, 

Syaparna, 487. 


Sahara, 418. 
SabtkmuaSiinnaiu^ 306. 

' Sailalm, 185-364. 

i; Sainya, 382. 

, Saiaavaj 97. 

Sai,4iraj 368. 

Saisira-Brikbuj 118, 135, H9. 
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Saidrreya, .368. 

; Sai^utiHgas, 296. 

Salty ay ana, 143. 

Stuvayavrib, 383- 
Sakafl^ (people) 54, 

Sakad^sa, 444. 

Sukala, 143. 

Saknla,.aakby, 143. 118. 135— 
137. 140. scq. 144. seq, 147. 
149. 178, 219. seq. 368* 
Sakalya, 136. HO. 143. 368. 
Sakalya-pilii, 136. 14.3. 

Sakapfiiiij 143, y. k 
Sakapbrni, 153. 

Sahatayaua, 141,143. 164. seq, 
Sakh% 5L !Da-«105, 121—127. 

188 scq, 377. 429- s€q. 

Siiktya, 383, 

Sakuutala, (play) 1. 5* 512. 
Sakiintala (ptovmce), 36, 
Sakviiri, 222. 

Sukya, 83.285.295,(sec Buddha,) 
SalSksba, 384. 
SalaiikajaTia-cbairana, 181- 
8alank%ana-gotras 381* 384, 

Sa lank ay ani-p u t r a, 441. 
Salti[>rave^a, 355. 

Sails uka, 297, 

Sullya (v. 1. Khd^ Sar-) 368. 
i Samba Sarkaraksha, 443. 
Samb^ll^ 383, 

Samitrij 450* 469, 

Sttncl iliih 385. 

San<lili*ptitrn, 441* 

Saadilya, 181. 323. 438* 440. 
Santlilyjlyaaa, 181, 

Saukba, 383. 

Sitnkhstyan^ 143. 
Sankhayana-brabmauftj 180. 397. 
SfinkbS^yaTia-grihya-siiU'ii, 201. 
Sankhtlyana^kalpa, 180. 199- ex¬ 
tract (xvi- l.)37—40. 

Sank bay ann-par^4iebta, 252, 

; SajikMyanins, 183. 368. 

! Sfintapacbarya, 152* 

S3,ntanu. 255. 

. ^apheya, 372. (v. I. -peyn, -iiiya). 

I Sardula, 373. 

' Sarkarfik^hij 381, 
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442. 

.ycj^ arvatlatta 

afistrsj 53" 

^aladharmiin» 297. , 

SatabalAksha MaaclgaJya, 14^1. 
^iatadrn, 486* 

Satanikfl, 23K 

J5atapat3ai-bra!iir.ajia, 176. ' 183. 

329. 349.353—360. (i* 8. 1. 1.) 
455. (xi.4. 6.) 421* 
f^atarchinij 42, 340. 
f^atarudrija, 355. 

:^tvaU, 374* “(>r. 1. Satynumd- 
bhava). 

fiuty%aiiin, 13L 193. 364. 372, 
SatbySlyarijyaj 374. 

Saucbi vrikehi, 18 S * 
feaunuhoini, 230. 381. 
iSauiirika, ] IS. 135* seg. 2SO**-239. 
438. 

^aunaka-aniikramanj, 216. seg. 
Aaij 11 a ka-a ranyaka* 314, 
6atinaka-^rihya-3Utra, 201 * 
^aimaka-ikalpa^Bfitraj 144. 199* 

6a u n i\ k a* clutrana. 375. 
6aunaka-pai4aisli1a, 2.50, 
^aiaiaka-npamslmd* 328. 337* 
SaanakayanHli, 385, 

SauTiakiris, 364* 

Saunakl-putraj 441, 

6aianakiya, 1S7* H3. 
6aunaklya-el)atiiTadhj4yikil, 139 
—141, 

6aunga-*^aj^h'ayyli, 3S3. 
SaungL^putra, 44L' 

6aarpaiiuyya, 43B* 

^avas, 444. 

53, 

Biksba (^ikshfO? 147. 

Bilpa Ka^yapiij 442, 

Bisbtaiii risvamedbikam^ 355* 

6i slita.'^vamedhamaiitra!5> 356, 

6i^ir%^36K 

6i&u Angirasa, 97* 

Biwunagap 296. 

Bivaj 55* 

Siva-snnkalpap 317, 

Blok.A, 68* Heg.7l. 80,99. 110* 
Braddha-ksilpidi? 253, 255, 



BrMdka-kalpa-blraahyUp 255 ^ 

Bra LiTu a ta-kani a k ay a n3h, 333? 
Brauta ceremonieH, 100 . 
Brauta-s5traSj 50, 75. 94* 99. 169 

—ma 

Bravana-datta Kaubala, 443, 
Brtittikandbiij 486* 

Bruts, 52, 75* 82* 86- 88. 97. £eg. 

iOO* 107. 182, . 

Bruti-rdpamaistras, 356* 

SMra (race), 55. 58* 207. 

Bildra dyiiaaty,,243. 297; 
SubkiiBga, 518* 

Bukriya, 226, 356. 358. 
Buivadipiki, 255* 

Bulvik&ai, 253. 255, * • 

Bunaliotra, 230. 

Bun ab pnch h a ^ 412. 

BuaftMepba, 36* 408—416* 
Biitmka, 231. 381. 

Sunikaj 295* 

Sunollingula, 412* 

BuBhn Yahn, Bliar, 444. 
Bvetd.^iratai’a, 370. (v* I Svetiij 
B?etatarali,“tSli-^taata, Bveta, 
A^va-,) 

Svetas V atai'a -u pan i ab ad, 321* 
Bv6tak6tit, 128* 421* 

Byaituk, 381* 

By am a, 370* 

364. 370* 

Byava^va Arohananasu, 383. 493* 


T* 

Tuitdkb 142. 

Tnittitiyi^ 61* 174* 
TaitUnya-anukranninJ, 223. 

Taittiriya-aranyaka, 113* ffeg. 334- 

seg^ 

TaUtirtya-eharnna, 370* 

Taittirtya-gi ibya-sfitmp 201. 

Tahtiriya-kalpa'&utm, 299- 
Tiii H ir iy a-pr & t j Btikby a, 13 7, 
Taittinyii-sikshib 113*^^^- 
Taittiriya-fianhilaj 350. 359. 364. 
TaHtirlya-apariisbad, 114. 323* 
325. 
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itterijakfi, 137- J42- 
TakkasilEl^ 2B6- 
'luma^itvanoHangMrama, 302, 
Tamrapami, 270, 

364. 333- 

Tandya-brahioanaj 181- 3lvL 430, 
pancjbav lRSa-br. 

TanTLnapfit^ 464. 

Tapuntya, 372. (r, ], pdjiirra), 
Tark&bya, SS2. 

Turks!ij'ft Vuipa^yata, 39. (v. 1. 

Yaipaj^chitfi-) 

TauBiburavin^^ 304- 
Tibetan chronology, 26^4 
Tiliika, (t, I. Bakka), 296. 
Tiriudira Pai'Esavyaya, 494 
Tirita, 248. 

Tirtiiakaa, 202 
Titdn, no. 223- 
Tman (Stman), 20. 

TottayanaSj ST5. 

Traivariij 439. 

Trassadasyava, 382. 

TrStii Aisliumata, 442. 

Treia (age), 412. 

TriputKira, 55. 

Tnulmsbyaratna, 137- 
Trishtubk 68. 71. 222. 40CJ- 
Tri f ly as v an agft tadi ^ ag r ahad U 
inaniras, 355. 

Turn Kavasbeya, 442. 

Taranian moos, 14- seq, 
Tiiruisbka, 299. 

Tvafsiijri, 404, 


U. 

UchatySli, 381. 

Udara^mndilye, 444- 
U day ns Fa, 296. 
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